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IS GRATEFULLY DEDICATED 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


For twenty-five years the Foreign Mission of the 
Young Men’s Guild of the Church of Scotland has been 
at work among the Eastern Himalayas. During this 
time it has done much to help the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God abroad, and not a little to quicken 
the life of the young men of the Church at home. 
Because of its beneficial effects, in both of these direc- 
tions, it has been thought that the semi-jubilee year of 
the Mission might be fittingly marked by the issue of a 
book which would give some account of the good which 
has thereby been accomplished. At the request of the 
Missionary Council of the Young Men's Guild the Author 
has undertaken the work. 

In some respects this book is more than a history. 
It is a presentation of twenty-five years’ Mission 
work in a somewhat suggestive light. To the 
Author the Guild Mission has increasingly explained 
itself as a beneficent influence working under certain 
definite conditions and marked by certain definite 
results. As “A Gladdening River ”’ it has continuously 
run its course, blessing and brightening life in ever 
widening and deepening channels. Many things have 
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contributed to its beneficence, and many results have 
followed its flow. In presenting the story of the Guild 
Mission in such a light the Author realizes that he 1s not 
adopting the usual method of the historian. He at 
least feels that he is true to indelible impressions which 
have been made upon him. In making his subject 
more of a study than a record he has also the hope 
that it may thereby accomplish a fuller purpose. 

Three things have greatly helped the writing of this 
book. To a considerable extent these have also deter- 
mined its plan. It has been the Author’s good fortune 
to have seen for himself the field of the Guild Mission 
twice. In the beginning of 1905 he had his introduc- 
tion to it while visiting several of the Mission-fields of 
India. In the beginning of 1914 he had an opportunity 
of making a more extended study, while he spent 
some months in passing with the Guild missionaries 
from place to place. It has also been much in the 
Author’s favour, while writing this book, to have had 
the opportunity of obtaining the fullest and most 
authentic information from Dr. and Mrs. Graham 
during their furlough. To these helps must be added 
the one which has come to the Author through having 
been identified very closely with the work of the Guild 
for about thirty years, and more especially through 
having followed year by year with more than sym- 
pathetic interest almost every letter and report which 
had any bearing upon the work of the Guild Mission. 

Evidences of the ways in which these helps have 
been used will be found in several of the chapters. 
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In three of them the note of personal experience 
will be found. In those which deal with “ Fruitful 
Fields,’ ‘‘ Further Extended Influence,’’ and the 
“Great Overflow ”’ information is given as it came to 
the Author in the course of his travels from place to 
place. Rightly or wrongly, the Author has felt that 
details which are thus presented would gain in interest 
if the reader were made to follow him in imagination 
from hillside to hillside and from Mission station to 
Mission station. While the pen of the historian has 
sometimes been exchanged for that of the traveller, 
the Author’s hope is that the story of the Guild Mission 
will not in any way suffer. 

With much pleasure the Author acknowledges his 
indebtedness to a large number of friends. Over and 
above the great assistance rendered by both Dr. and 
Mrs. Graham, in ways which have been indicated, 
first proofs have been read and much-appreciated 
suggestions given by Mr. W. H. Mill, $.8.C., Chairman 
of the Guild Missionary Council, by Mr. D. B. Nicolson, 
M.A., English Master of Perth Academy, and by the 
Rev. W. L. Sime, M.A., Minister of Smailholm. In- 
dispensable information has been furnished by Mr. 
George M‘Alpine, Secretary of the Christian Life and 
Work Committee ; the statistics which appear in the 
Appendix have been to a large extent gathered by 
Mr. Edward F. Gibson, LL.B., Organizing Secretary of 
the Young Men’s Guild; and a valuable Index has 
been compiled by the Rev. A. Cameron Watson, B.D., 


Minister of St. Boswells. Second proofs have been read 
b 
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by Mr. J. W. Douglas, Editor of the Young Men’s Guild 
Supplement to Life and Work, and by Miss Martin, 
Editor of the Woman's Guild Supplement. In these 
ways no pains have been spared to make the informa- 
tion now given as correct as possible, both in the matter 
and in the form in which it is presented. The suggestive 
sketch for the cover of the shilling edition has been 
cleverly designed by a Guildsman, Mr. C. J. Cousland 
of Messrs. M‘Lagan & Cumming, Edinburgh, and the 
form of the book in both editions has been very 
much determined by the advice of Mr. Peter Begg, 
of Messrs. R. & R. Clark, Edinburgh. To each of 
these the Author hereby tenders his thanks. 

Above all, the book owes much to the sympathetic 
and appreciative Foreword which has been written by 
His Excellency Lord Carmichael, Governor of Bengal. 
No one can speak with more weight with regard to 
the work of the Guild Mission in general, and of Dr. 
and Mrs. Graham in particular. For this favour the 
Author is specially grateful. Lord Carmichael’s work 
for India lies in the vast province in which the 
Guild Mission is situated, and he has more than 
once visited Kalimpong. While circumstances made it 
impossible for His Excellency to read the whole of this 
book in manuscript, and so to speak of it in detail, his 
tribute to the Guild missionaries and the Guild Mission 
is most valuable ; and the appeal which he makes to 
Guildsmen and Guildswomen to carry on and to 
strengthen their good work can scarcely fail to have 
effect. 
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Special efforts have been made to produce effective 
and suggestive illustrations. Nearly all are from 
photographs taken with care and consideration by 
the Author as he studied the Guild Mission-field, 
and thought of those who would lke to see 
helpful pictures of its localities and life. Where the 
illustrations are from photographs taken by others 
due acknowledgment has been made, and thanks for 
permission to reproduce these are here given. For the 
excellence of the composite pictures much credit must 
be given to Messrs. Hislop & Day, Edinburgh, in the 
case of the illustration of lace and lace-workers, and in 
all other instances to Messrs. Garratt & Atkinson, 
Warwick Works, Ealing, London. 


MERTOUN MANSE, ST. BOSWELLS, 
November 1914. 


FOREWORD 


WHEN Mr. Manuel, a few months ago, spoke to me about 
a book which he was preparing for the semi-Jubilee of 
the Foreign Mission of the Young Men’s Guild of the 
Church of Scotland, and told me that Dr. Graham had 
suggested his asking me to write the Preface, I agreed, 
in spite of some little hesitation ; for there is practical 
wisdom in all that Dr. Graham advises. Mr. Manuel 
has now written asking me to send him the Preface, 
and I sit down to write it at once; but I find my difh- 
dence increased. I have not yet been in India for three 
full years, and three years there is far too short a time 
to warrant any one in speaking with authority on any 
Indian subject. The first two chapters and part of the 
third are all that I have seen of what Mr. Manuel has 
written, and it seems rather rash to write the Preface 
to a book of which one has read so little. 

‘We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen.”’ Mr. Manuel stayed for a considerable time 
at Kalimpong, and knows probably as much as any 
one man can know of the work there. I have paid two 
short visits to Kalimpong; and what I know of the 


Mission has been learned for the most part from persons 
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in no way connected with it. Mr. Manuel’s words, far 
more than mine, have the force which comes from 
personal experience ; it may be presumptuous in me 
to add to them, but perhaps it is just this difference 
between Mr. Manuel’s outlook and mine which led to 
Dr. Graham’s request. A Governor does not hear the 
arguments in favour of any scheme put more strongly 
than other men hear them put ; he hears no less than 
others do the objections made by hostile critics. But 
a Governor can at all times command help from men 
well trained in finding out weak points, to show him 
where performance falls short of promise; probably 
no one is in a better position than he is to know the 
worth of any work done in his Province as seen from 
every point of view. | 

Mr. Manuel aims at teaching the young men of the 
Church of Scotland to realize what the work at Kalim- 
pong means ; he points out the honour and the inspira- 
tion which spring from connection with this work ; but 
his words may lose none of their emphasis if they are 
accompanied by an assurance from the Governor of the 
Province in which the work is done, that he too believes 
in its excellence, and sees in it an incentive to others 
to meet some of India’s most urgent needs. That 
assurance I unhesitatingly give. A few days after I 
arrived in Bengal, the highest local dignitary of a 
Christian Church, whose energy is nowhere doubted, 
told me that nothing can exceed his admiration for the 
work at Kalimpong ; his only regret is that the workers 
there do not share‘all his beliefs. 
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since that time I have constantly heard the Guild 
Mission praised. I do not know what King Solomon 
in his wisdom may have thought of the eulogy called 
forth from the Queen of Sheba by her realization of his 
magnificence ; but he cannot have felt more pleased 
than the Guildsmen might feel could they but hear the 
things which people with little or nothing in common 
with the Church of Scotland, beyond a desire to see 
all men helped to do their best, often say about the 
work done on behalf of its Young Men’s Guild. 

Of its more purely religious side I need only say that 
I have heard no complaint of want in tact or sympathy 
such as at times—though not as often as many sup- 
pose—makes well-meant missionary effort ineffective. 
Zeal there is in plenty, but it is zeal which is according 
to knowledge. On its secular side the work is often 
brought to my notice, and always with approval. 
Government officials and private persons, Christians 
and non-Christians, rich and poor, hill-folks and plains- 
people, planters and coolies, all alike speak in the highest 
terms of Dr. Graham, of Mrs. Graham, and of their 
fellow-helpers. Their energy, their good sense, their 
kindly sympathy, the good use which they make of 
money, strike every one who has dealings with them. 
My predecessors have spoken well of Kalimpong. Sir 
Andrew Fraser, with the authority of one who learned 
by long experience the needs of every community in 
Bengal, and whose own work was thorough and con- 
scientious, has impressed on his fellow-Scotsmen at 
home that it is their duty to carry on what Dr. Graham 
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has so well begun. Scotsmen who have never been in 
India feel proud, even if vaguely, of what Scotsmen 
have done in India and for India; many of them feel 
grateful for what India has done for Scotland; they 
feel, I hope, their responsibility to India. Scotsmen 
who come out here feel these things even more. The 
Guild Mission of the Church affords us an opportunity 
for the practical expression of those feelings. Mr. 
Manuel can explain how. 

For my own part I heartily thank the Guild. As 
Governor of Bengal I live much in Darjeeling, within 
sight of the Homes at Kalimpong: Bengal no less than 
other parts of India has its problems ; of late perhaps 
as discouraging as most. There are moments when 
difficulties seem almost insurmountable, and one feels 
tempted to despair ; at such moments the white specks 
on the far hillside mean much to me—they remind me 
that one of India’s problems is being worked out cheer- 
fully, courageously, and economically. My gratitude 
to Dr. Graham is none the less real because I seek no 
words to express it. 

One criticism is often made, all the more worthy 
of consideration because accompanied by so much 
praise. I am constantly asked, Will this good work 
go on when the Grahams are no longer here to do it 
or to beg for the money which makes it possible? If 
the Young Men’s Guild is in earnest, there can be but 
one answer to this question. As far as the personal 
element goes, Scotsmen and Scotswomen, ready to 
follow a noble example, will surely not be wanting ; 
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and as for the money—we are proverbial for liking to 
get full value ; nowhere has money been laid out more 
effectively than at Kalimpong—it only needs further 
capital to make the investment absolutely secure. The 
gladdening Stream need never fail, the blessings which 
it bears to India may surpass even Mr. Manuel’s dreams. 
Those who dwell near its Edinburgh source can secure 
that there shall be no shrinkage there. They have 
helped much, let them help more, and that right 


(annie 


Governor of Bengal. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE, 
CALCUTTA, 2nd August 191 4. 
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When the man that had the line in his hand went forth 
eastward, he measured a thousand cubits, and he brought 
me through the waters; the waters weve to the ancles. 


Again he measured a thousand, and brought me through 
the waters; the waters weve to the knees. Again he 
measured a thousand, and brought me through; the waters 
were to the loins. 


Afterward he measured a thousand; avd it was a river 
that I could not pass over: for the waters were risen, 
waters to swim in, a river that could not be passed over. 


And he said unto me, Son of man, hast thou seen ¢hzs ? 
Then he brought me, and caused me to return to the brink 
of the river. 


Now when [I had returned, behold, at the bank of the 
river were very many trees on the one side and on the other. 


Then said he unto me, These waters issue out toward 
the east country, and go down into the desert, and go into 
the sea: which betng brought forth into the sea, the waters 
shall be healed. 


And it shall come to pass, ¢hat every thing that liveth, 
which moveth, whithersoever the rivers shall come, shall live. 


And by the river upon the bank thereof, on this side 
and on that side, shall grow all trees for meat, whose leaf 
shall not fade, neither shall the fruit thereof be consumed : 
it shall bring forth new fruit according to his months, 
because their waters they issued out of the sanctuary: and 
the fruit thereof shall be for meat, and the leaf thereof for 
medicine. —Ezekiel xlvii. 3-9, 12. 
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CHAPTER I 


ITS MEANING AND ITS MESSAGE 


There is a river, the streams whereof make glad the city of 
God.—Ps. xlvi. v. 4 (R.V.). 


To many of the older Guildsmen of the Church of 
Scotland the story of their Mission in the Eastern 
Himalayas is very familiar. Through Dr. Graham’s 
brightly written book, On the Threshold of Three 
Closed Lands, through letters sent regularly to the 
Young Men's Guild Supplement to Life and Work, and 
more especially through Annual Reports submitted 
to each successive Conference, the most valuable 
opportunities of getting to know the nature, the 
position, and the success of the Guild Mission have been 
given. To enable a younger generation of Guildsmen 
to understand how much the Guild Mission has meant, 
and may still mean to the Guild, and, at the same time, 
to mark the completion of twenty-five years of work 
it has been thought that the story of the Guild Mission 
might fittingly be retold. 

It is not too much to say that the Guild Mission is 
now one of the best known among the Mission agencies 


in India. The name of its first Guild Missionary, both 
I B 
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within and without India, has been for some years a 
“household word.”’ The successes which have attended 
the Mission, and the beneficent results; both direct and 
indirect, which have flowed from it, have to a consider- 
able extent shown the possibilities of mission work in 
somewhat new and unique ways. What is believed by 
older Guildsmen is, that if only the young men of the 
Church to-day were to realize what it means for them 
to have a connection with such work, the association 
would be felt by them to be not only an honour and a 
privilege, but in many ways an inspiration and an 
incentive to advance the Kingdom of God. 

To him who would write the story of the Guild 
Mission for the past twenty-five years, several methods 
of dealing with the subject present themselves. A 
plain, unvarnished account of its beginnings, its 
developments, its successes, and its results might be 
attempted. A comparison of the Guild Mission Field 
as it is to-day with what it was twenty-five years ago 
might be made. An estimate of the individual part 
taken in the work, not only by Dr. Graham and his 
co-workers abroad but by many supporters at home, 
might accomplish much. Perhaps a somewhat less 
prosaic presentation of the subject will not only produce 
what these other methods would have done but give 
scope for a wider-reaching, a more suggestive, and, 
in the end, a more effective treatment. 

Not infrequently does the student of history find 
that he is helped by a striking figure of speech or by a 
happy phrase. When he seeks to convey his impres- 
sions to others almost nothing seems to him more help- 
ful than illustrative words. It may not be forgotten 
that figures of speech have their limitations: at best 
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they can only convey partial impressions. Even with 
all this they may be found to be singularly helpful. 

In the present case one phrase in particular seems 
almost at the outset to be supplied. By the Guild 
Missionary himself and by his many supporters the 
relationship between them has again and again been 
spoken of as “holding the ropes.” When John 
Anderson Graham pictured himself as going to Kalim- 
pong as the first missionary of the Young Men’s Guild, 
and when he tried to realize something of what this 
meant for himself and for those who as a band of young 
men had promised to support him, very effectively and 
very happily did he fall back upon a phrase which had 
been first used by the great Baptist missionary, Carey, 
when about to proceed to India at the close of the 
eighteenth century. Carey’s future might be a going 
down into a deep gold mine, but the obligations resting 
upon those who sent him could be correspondingly 
realized as a “ holding of the ropes.” Again and again 
have Guild assurance and encouragement been given 
to its Missionary, at Annual Conferences and on special 
occasions, in terms of the same phrase ; and when at 
the end of twenty years’ service on the part of the 
Missionary, the Covenant between him and the members 
of the Guild was not only renewed but intensified, the 
phrase was once more brought into use as being the 
most expressive that could be employed. Aided by 
such a phrase it might be possible, in a somewhat 
picturesque way, to tell the story of much that the 
Young Men’s Guild of the Church of Scotland has, 
through this strongly-felt relationship, accomplished. 

In the course of his study of the Guild Mission, there 
has oftentimes occurred to the present writer a phrase 
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which is not less suggestive and not less true to a 
figurative presentation of the Guild story. Frequently 
has he been led to think of it, and to see it clearly in his 
mind’s eye, as “‘a river whose streams make glad.”’ 
A somewhat more careful study of the phrase, as it 
occurs in the Forty-Sixth Psalm, has confirmed him 
in the correctness of such a use. Commentators, 
almost without exception, see in the river there spoken 
of a symbol of the “ grace of God.’’ Perowne reminds 
us that “‘ the one never-failing stream of water with 
which Jerusalem was supplied . . . was an image of 
the peace and blessing which the Holy City enjoyed 
under the protection of God.”’ Dr. Alexander Maclaren 
states that ‘“‘the meaning of this gladdening stream is the 
ever-flowing communication of God Himself in His 
grace. The stream is the fountain in flow... .” 
Even more striking are the words of Dean Stanley 
in his Sinar and Palestine: ‘‘It was the treasure of 
Jerusalem, its support through its numerous sieges, 
the “fons perennis aquae’ of Tacitus, the source of 


Milton’s : 
Brook that flowed 
Hard by the oracle of God. 


But more than this, it was the image which entered 
into the very heart of the prophetical idea of Jeru- 
salem. . . . It is the source of all the freshness and 
verdure of the vale of Hinnom. In Ezekiel’s Vision 
the thought is expanded into a vast cataract flowing 
out through the Temple rock, eastward and westward 
into the ravines of Hinnom and Kedron, till they swell 
into a mighty river, fertilizing the desert of the Dead 
Sea. And, with still greater distinctness the thought 
appears again, and for the last time, in the discourse, 
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when, in the courts of the Temple, in the last day, the 
great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried saying, 
If any man thirst let him come unto me and drink... . 
Out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water.” 

Whatever view may be taken of the Guild Mission of 
the Church of Scotland, it never can be anything to 
the unbiased observer but an object lesson in the 
ways by which “ the grace of God’ works. As its story 
unfolds in the pages of this book it is hoped that this 
will more and more come to be seen. The suggestive- 
ness of the phrase almost hints at possible chapters. 
Sources, tributaries, directing forces, fruitful fields, 
time - developed industries, beneficent effects, and 
future possibilities, all rise before one as lines along 
which the book may travel. That the objects of this 
book may in some measure thereby be accomplished 
is the prayer which lies behind all plan, and the fond 
hope of one who owes very much himself to the Guild 
Mission. 


CHAPTER II 
ITS WIDELY SEPARATED SOURCES 


He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run among the 
hills.—Ps. civ. v. 10. 


(I) Gya (or Gaya) 


To some it may seem strange that the sources of the 
“ River of Grace,’’ whose course is to be followed in 
the pages of this book, should be traced back, in the 
one case to Gya in the heart of India, and in the other 
case to Edinburgh in the heart of Scotland. The 
advantage as well as the accuracy of doing this may 
almost at once become apparent. 

Few studies can be more interesting or more sug- 
gestive than those which concern the beginnings of a 
river. Beautiful as is Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Story of 
the Tweed from its source to the sea, not the least 
interesting part of it is that which carries us into the 
upland regions of Tweedsmuir ; and truthful as is Lord 
Rosebery’s dictum that “ the Nile is Egypt and Egypt 
is the Nile,’ every one knows what it means to think of 
the Nile in its rise among the snowy mountains of the 
heart of Africa. Equally true is it that the Guild 
Mission could not have become what it has, within the 
past twenty-five years, without beginnings which were 


made in the Mission field of Gya in 1859, and in the 
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significant Conference of the Young Men’s Guild in 
Edinburgh in 1885. Further back even than these 
places might the flow in each case be traced. Deep 
within the heart of the earth, water may be finding its 
way long before ever it makes its actua] appearance. 
The beginning at Gya had unmistakably its less seen 
origin in a revived interest in Foreign Missions, and 
the beginning at Edinburgh had equally clearly its less 
conspicuous commencement in a revived interest in 
the life of her young men. But there, in both cases, 
and in each of these places, began influences which for 
our present purpose it may be found both necessary 
and helpful that we should trace. Even at the risk of 
delaying for a little the more distinctive part of the 
story it may be advisable that we should go back. 

To many of the younger members of the Church of 
Scotland it may be almost “‘ news” to be told that 
their Church ever had a Mission in Gya. If it be a 
name that they associate with the beginnings of 
Buddhism, it is not a name which they have linked 
with the Mission work of their own Church. And yet 
the origin and the all too brief story of work which 
the Church of Scotland once did in that sacred city 
deserve to be told. While the great educational work 
in Calcutta, of which the Church is now so proud, had 
been started by Dr. Duff in 1830, and was being carried 
on with great success in her splendid Institution, many 
of the faithful people of the Church at home had come 
to the conclusion that work of a more distinctly evangel- 
istic nature, and work more especially in the ‘‘ mofussil ”’ 
or country districts of India, should be carried on in 
name of the Foreign Mission Committee. To gratify 
a consequent desire, and after due consultation with 
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those in Calcutta who were best able to advise, it was 
decided to establish a Mission in Gya. About the 
beginning of the year 1859, the Rev. Alexander Clark, 
who had been previously ordained as Missionary, 
started work there. A letter written by him, of date 
February 17 of that year, describes the situation : 

Gya is not an out-station from Calcutta, but is in the 
strictest sense a new field. It is distant 290 miles from 
Calcutta—the journey being accomplished by railway and 
horse dawk in about forty-four hours. But it is principally 
the language that cuts it off completely from Calcutta. 
Gya is admirably adapted, from being the centre of the 
populous district of Behar. There are many large towns 
and villages within a short distance, and the field is entirely 
unoccupied. . . . It cannot be said, however, that the 
field is as promising for an early harvest as it is destitute. 
The people are just such as might be expected in one of the 
high places of Hindu idolatry. Nowhere in India have 
bigotry and caste a firmer hold upon the minds of the 
people. As a sacred place Gya is second only to Benares 
in northern India, and is visited by many thousands of 
pilgrims who come to worship at the various sacred places, 
bringing with them presents of money to the priests. 


After a few years of very faithful work, amid very 
unencouraging surroundings, Mr. Clark was joined 
in the year 1865 by the Rev. William Macfarlane. At 
this point we are enabled to see clearly the begin- 
nings of the stream which is to flow from Gya to 
Kalimpong and ultimately to be joined there by the 
stream of Young Men’s Guild life front Scotland. With 
that keenly penetrating mind which led him after- 
wards to do such statesmanlike service for the Mission 
in Darjeeling, Mr. Macfarlane seems, almost from the 
outset of his work in Gya, to have feared that not much 
could be made of it. In a letter which he writes, he 
speaks thus of the people : 
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The hearers are generally a band which one of our 
brethren in the Punjaub truly describes as generally con- 
sisting of “‘ lewd fellows of the baser sort.’’ They laugh 
and oppose and revile until one is sick of their company. 
Not a soul is himself seeking after truth. Not a Hindoo 
or Mohammedan ever comes to our house to enquire after 
Christ. Who can be satisfied with such a state of things 
I must impress upon you the absolute necessity of estab- 
lishing an Anglo-vernacular school. 


Another letter, written by him in 1868, is somewhat 
in the same strain; but, as it goes on, we see where the 
stream of effort which is being put forth is being 
inclined towards a more northerly course: 


The more I become acquainted with the Hindoos, the 
more do I despair of bazaar preaching producing any 
effect upon them. They are the most unspiritual, earthly, 
low-minded, deceitful, subtle, cunning, characterless, un- 
earnest race of men that I either saw or read or heard of... . 
All this, however, only applies to the Hindoos, not at all 
to the non-Hindoo hill-tribes who are a perfectly distinct 
people. J am very anxious that a preaching station should 
be started among them. ... I should so like to see a 
mission of our Church started among an aboriginal tribe. 


Reading between the lines, one sees where the 
thoughts of Mr. Macfarlane, especially in the latter 
part of his letter, are being turned. From other 
sources, as well, one comes to see why. The hill tribes 
which he has in his mind’s eye are those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Darjeeling. He has come to have some 
knowledge of them through the fact that Captain 
Jerdan, a tea-planter in the neighbourhood of Dar- 
jeeling, had sent to the Orphanage, which was con- 
ducted by Mr. Macfarlane at Gya, a number of hill lads. 


“These hill boys,’’ he says in another letter, “ differ 
greatly from the Hindoos. They are much more frank and 
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lively, and are less crooked and deceitful in their ways. 
They are generally also more intelligent, and manifest a 
more child-like simplicity in receiving the teaching of 
Christ. On this account, lam very much inclined to think 
that it would be our best course, for the future, to receive 
no more Hindoo boys into our Orphanage, but to take as 
many hill boys as we can get. We might send them back 
as missionaries to the tribes from which they came.”’ 


About this time the Rev. Dr. Watson of Dundee, 
who had gone to India with the Rev. Dr. Norman 
Macleod of the Barony, Glasgow, with a view to report- 
ing upon the Missions of the Church of Scotland there, 
recommended that the agents at work in Gya should 
be strengthened. As a consequence, Mr. and Mrs. 
D. Campbell were sent out from Scotland to assist 
with the School and Orphanage. But, as Dr. Macleod 
had to put it a little further on, “no methods, no 
labours seemed capable of moving the people of Gya, 
who proved to be, as might have been anticipated, the 
most fanatical and bigoted Hindoos in all Bengal.’’ 
As a result, Mr. Macfarlane was requested to obtain 
information for the Foreign Mission Committee as to 
a more suitable place in which to establish a Mission 
to aboriginal and non-caste races. Among other 
places, he visited Darjeeling, and there, the information 
obtained regarding the tribes, the absence of any 
competing Mission, the Christian welcome he received 
from the tea-planters, Scottish and English, all con- 
vinced him that here was the right place for a new 
Mission, and the spot where those wishes and intentions 
of the Church which first led to the selection of Gya 
were more likely to be realized. 

In June 1870 Mr. Macfarlane left Gya, taking with 
him the Nepalese children and some others who had 
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been left in the Orphanage. For three weeks we see 
the “ stream of grace,’’ which had so far been impeded 
in its flow through a sacred city of the Hindus, travelling 
northward in the direction of the Himalayas until it 
reached Lebong, about four miles from Darjeeling. 
From this point the clearly discerning eye of William 
Macfarlane, as, humanly speaking, the directing force, 
viewed the land to be afterwards watered by the 
Gospel of Christ, and selected two places in particular. 
Peculiar interest for our present purpose attaches to 
one of these. Of a tract of land to the east, between 
the tea-belt and Bhutan, he writes home: 


Over there is the place for planting another branch of 
the Mission to operate chiefly among the Lepchas. I 
marked a spot, at a place called Kalimpoong, about four 
miles from the Teesta, that will do admirably for a Mission 
station. There are many Lepcha villages in the neighbour- 
hood, and we could from there visit all the country round 
about, as well as cross the Teesta to visit the Lepcha country 
on the other side. 


Writing again, on March 27, 1873, with a somewhat 
fuller knowledge of the whole situation, he says : 


For work among the villages, there are only two very 
desirable places in the district, one at a and 
another to the West in Tenduk’s land. 


How the work of grace developed under Mr. 
Macfarlane’s arduous labours during subsequent years ; 
how after five months’ faithful work, his colleague, 
Mr. Campbell, was called to his eternal rest ; how he 
established seventeen schools and two Normal Schools 
with five hundred boys on the roll and an average daily 
attendance of three hundred ; how his devoted sister— 
Miss Macfarlane—superintended a Training School in 
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which were one Bhutia boy, twelve Lepchas, and 
sixteen Nepalese students—twenty-nine in all—does 
not come within the scope of the present narrative. 
Interesting and significant it, however, is to note that 
in 1874 Ganga Prashad, who has since been a great 
strength to the Mission at Darjeeling, and Lakshman 
Singh, who has for long been one of the principal 
teachers in the Training School at Kalimpong, were 
baptized. In the same year, Sukhman is reported 
as having come to him for instruction, and in 
the following year as having been baptized. Names 
which are familiar to all who know anything of the 
work of the Guild Mission begin to appear. Still 
more interesting is a bit of information to the effect 
that Mr. Macfarlane, who had been joined by the 
Rev. John Anderson as a colleague in the end of 
1874, journeyed together with him and with Sukhman 
to Kalimpong, and that there on November 30, 1875, 
Jangabir the teacher gave himself to Christ. The 
River of Divine Grace, whose course we have been fol- 
lowing from Gya, by way of Darjeeling, has now 
reached Kalimpong, and already the first of the fruits 
of what has been a great and continuous harvest has 
been gathered in. By the very obstacles which have 
come in its way, its course has been determined; and 
under the operation of Divine laws its beneficence is 
coming to be seen. | 

Not yet, however, may this stream be joined by the 
second one of which we have spoken. For thirteen 
years it has still to run its own course, deepening, 
widening, benefiting. As influencing and determining 
its further flow one or two things may be mentioned. 
It was only natural that Sukhman should be left at 
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Kalimpong to strengthen the faith and encourage the 
life of the first convert. Together they began evangel- 
istic work, and by their lives they commended the 
Gospel which they preached. As a result of their 
labours, Raghubir, a Nepalese cultivator, was baptized 
on March 12, 1876, and the Christian community 
increased to three souls. Unfortunately, about this 
time a dreadful scourge of cholera was raging, both in 
Darjeeling and Kalimpong, and Raghubir fell a victim 
to it. While Sukhman and Jangabir were burying his 
body, Jangabir himself took ill, and it almost looked as 
if the first-fruits of Christianity in Kalimpong were to 
be completely blighted. Hearing of the situation, Mr. 
Macfarlane hurried from Darjeeling to Kalimpong, 
and with the help of timely medicines Jangabir was 
restored. In Mr. Macfarlane’s own words the sequel 
may best be told. 


After Jangabir was out of danger, I remained for almost 
a fortnight, visiting the villagers. Their sentiments to- 
wards the Mission at this time underwent a complete change. 
At first it was viewed with deep suspicion. Now they 
began to come daily in twos and threes for medicines. 
We were welcomed to their homes, and allowed to read and 
pray where no one would previously have permitted us to 
enter. It is a fearful thing to be in the midst of an attack 
of cholera. A thick gloom settled over the whole place. 
Persons who were quite well in the morning were dead in 
the evening, and those who went in good health to bed at 
night were corpses in the morning. The living were occu- 
pied in burying their dead. Their fields were neglected, 
and through the uncertainty of life, all walked about with 
a disconsolate, spiritless look—no one knowing how soon 
his turn might come. In some families as many as eight 
were carried away out of one household. I saw by no 
means the worst of it. On several plantations when the 
attack became severe, the coolies were seized with panic 
and left their houses and fled to the jungle, leaving the dead 
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unburied and the sick uncared for ; and, in several instances, 
the planters had to dig the graves themselves and to bury 
them with their own hands. But the Lord’s people have 
the promise that “all things work together for good to 
them that love God and are the called according to His 
purpose,’ and we have had ample experience of the fulfil- 
ment of the promise in this very matter. At a short dis- 
tance from Kalimpong were two families living together. 
The cholera attacked them and carried off the majority of 
both of them. Those who escaped, seized with panic, fled, 
leaving the mother of one family, who had also been attacked 
but who had survived, in an utterly helpless state with a 
young daughter, her only surviving child. None of the 
neighbours, in fear of their lives, would go near this woman 
and her daughter, and I believe she would certainly have 
died of neglect had not Sukhman heard of her case. He 
visited her and gave her medicines and food. He also 
spoke to her of Christ and prayed with her. The result 
was that at Sukhman’s persuasion she resolved to become 
a Christian. She was baptized in Kalimpong with her 
daughter on the 25th of August. At the same time a fakir 
was baptized with whom Sukhman had been conversing since 
the beginning of the year and who had resolved to follow 
Christ. 


In spite of the very trying circumstances amid 
which Mr. Macfarlane had to continue his work, he 
closes his report for the year 1876 with these words : 


Let us heartily thank God for what He has done, for the 
work has been His and not mine ; and let us earnestly pray 
that this may be only the first-fruits of an abundant harvest 
yet to be reaped in the district. 


During the next few years the work at both Dar- 
jeeling and Kalimpong developed with distinct signs 
of success. As helps in the carrying on of his work at 
both places, Mr. Macfarlane depended greatly upon the 
Normal School for the training of teachers and upon 
the printing press for the issuing of necessary leaflets. 
One notes in particular that, as early as 1876, it was 
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resolved that ‘‘a Panchayat should be formed of 
members of the Church for dealing with moral ques- 
tions,” and that this was held, ultimately, every month. 
During these years many interesting baptisms are 
recorded. Of one of these because of its bearing upon 
a life-work which will be afterwards referred to more at 
length, Mr. Macfarlane may speak in his own words : 


The next baptisms we had were those of a Lepcha man 
of the name of Dyongshi, who with his wife, Sanglabong, 
and their little boy, were baptized in Darjeeling on the 7th 
of April (1878). Dyongshi was among the first Lepchas I 
got for the Normal School, when the Mission came to this 
district in 1870. He remained in the Normal School, I 
think, till some time in 1871 ; but like all the other Lepchas 
we then had, he seemed to be quite unimpressed by the . 
Christian instruction he then received. It is an instructive 
fact that many of our converts are persons of whom I at 
first altogether despaired. It should teach us to labour 
patiently in hope when we have neither present fruit nor 
the prospect of any to cheer us in our work. The seed 
sown, though it may not immediately spring up, and though 
it may seem to have perished, may be silently germinating 
and preparing to break forth and to become in due season 
an abundant harvest. So I have found it to be with these 
Lepchas whom I have instructed in these hills. 

After Dyongshi left the Normal School, he became a 
teacher in one of our district schools in which he taught for 
some time. Getting tired of the monotony of teaching, 
he left the school and betook himself, like other Lepchas, 
to various employments. For several years I then lost 
sight of him. During the rains of 1876, he came to me and 
applied for his own school, which happened to be then in 
want of a teacher. As the school was in an out-of-the-way 
place, where other teachers did not much care to go, I gave 
it to him, though rather reluctantly, on account of his 
having previously left the work. While he was teaching 
there, Namthak, the Lepcha catechist, began to visit him 
regularly and to direct his attention to th2 faith of the 
Christians. Severe affliction which befell him—he lost all 
his family but one—led him to reflect seriously upon what 
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the catechist had said. The result was that he resolved to 
forsake heathenism, and to join the Christians. His wife 
joined him in the step which he took, and they were baptized 
together in Darjeeling along with their only child. As he 
was anxious that both his wife and himself should receive 
further instruction, he asked for permission for them both 
to come for a year to the Normal School. This I permitted 
them to do, and they have been here since they were 
baptized. Since then their conduct has been most ex- 
emplary. They are both models as regards diligence, 
steadfastness, and good conduct. 


Thus, as the result of the flow of the stream at 
Darjeeling, were seeds being ripened, which were after- 
wards to be planted in the Kalimpong district of Sitong, 
and which were there, in turn, to produce great fruit. 

Towards the beginning of the year 1880 Mr. 
Macfarlane’s hands were greatly strengthened by the 
arrival of two additional Missionaries—the Kev. 
Archibald Turnbull and the Rev. W. S. Sutherland. 
Eventually Mr. Turnbull was given the oversight of the 
work in Darjeeling, and Mr. Sutherland that of the 
work in Kalimpong, leaving Mr. Macfarlane free to take 
the furlough which was long overdue. Ere he left, 
his report contained the significant words : 


On the whole the Lepchas seem to be the most hopeful 
people for us in the hills ; and Kalimpong seems to be the 
best centre from which to operate upon them in the scattered 
localities“in which they are settled on both sides of the 
Teesta. The Mission has obtained from Government, for 
Mission purposes, the lease of a piece of land at Kalimpong, 
and I am anxious now to see suitable premises erected there 
and a missionary permanently settled in them for pushing 
on the work among the Lepchas. 


With the help of three Catechists,—Sukhman at 
Kalimpong, Namthak at Mangwa, and Dyongshi at 
Sitong—and five teachers and two pupil-teachers for 
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district schools, Mr. Sutherland began his work at 
Kalimpong. In order to ascertain something of the 
possibilities of expansion he also made journeys of an 
exploratory nature into Independent Sikkim. From 
the chiefs and even from the lamas of this new territory 
he met with an encouraging reception. He had not, 
however, been long at work before he realized where the 
strength of mission work in the whole district would lie. 

“Our three Catechists,”’ he writes, “‘ are honest, hard- 
working men, and it is to the education of men like them 
that the European missionary’s energies should be bent— 


to the education of such men and the superintendence of 
their work.” 


The Report for 1882 tells that the same three Cate- 
chists are at work at four stations—Kalimpong, 
Mangwa, Sitong, and Sunathong; that in these four 
stations there are respectively, 139, 57, 77, and 14 
baptized Christians—287 in all, being an increase of 
136 during the year; and that there are 60 com- 
municants as against 49 in 1881. The Report for 1883 
records further increases and notes the significant fact 
that a beginning of the translation of the Scriptures 
into Nepali had been made by Ganga Prashad Pradham. 
It also gives an account of the holding of a Christian 
Mela. In his Report for 1884, Mr. Sutherland again 
emphasises the value of the work of the Catechists and 
gives a more minute account of it as it goes on at 
Kalimpong. 

Kalimpong Church has a Catechist of Nepalese extrac- 
tion and an Assistant Catechist, Bichar Singh, a Lepcha. 
During the week they are engaged in house-to-house visiting, 
exhorting the Christians, looking after the sick, instructing 
the catechumens, taking the glad news of salvation to the 


heathen. They keep a written report of each day’s work 
C 
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and present this to me once a month. On Sunday morning 
there is a Sunday School which is attended by 25 persons, 
old and young. At noon there is the regular Church 
service, attended by 80 to 100 people. After this service 
there is the Bazaar preaching, which lasts from an hour to 
an hour and a half. 


In the same report he tells how the native Christians 
of Mangwa and Pemling have erected Churches, and 
how those at Kalimpong are seeking to acquire pro- 
perty of their own. The Report for 1885 tells of 368 
baptized Christians—203 at Kalimpong, 45 at Mangwa, 
82 at Sitong, 23 at Sunathong, and 17 at Pemling. 
The Sunday School attendance is given as 26 at 
Kalimpong, 9 at Mangwa, and Io at Sitong. It also 
tells of 6 day-schools with an average attendance of 157. 

After having done three years’ splendid work at 
home in pleading for an interest in the work abroad, 
Mr. Macfarlane returned to his much loved Eastern 
Himalayas. Another bit of pioneer work awaited 
him. The Scottish Universities’ Mission had just been 
organized, and he had been asked to ascertain the best 
place in which to carry it on. Details regarding this 
will be given later on. Suffice it now to say that he 
selected Independent Sikkim and began to lay the 
foundations of work for it there. Unfortunately he 
had just begun when death called him away from the 
work. On February 15, 1887, after he had spent a hard 
day in the woods, endeavouring to obtain timber for 
one of the houses, he passed away from the labours 
which were to him so dear, and from the place with 
which his name will ever be associated. 

Upon the Rev. W. S. Sutherland now devolved the 
double duty of superintending the work of the Kalim- 
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pong Mission and that of the Scottish Universities’ 
Mission. How faithfully and ably he discharged both 
duties will be told in another chapter. Meanwhile, as 
the stream of Mission work which has been flowing from 
Gya has now reached the point at which it is to unite 
with that of the Young Men’s Guild in its flow from 
Scotland, it may not be uninteresting to survey the 
situation in the light of Mr. Sutherland’s Report. 

On Jgnuary 1, 1889, the baptized Christians in 
the Kalimpong district numbered 522, thus distributed : 
333 at Kalimpong, 45 at Mangwa, 86 at Sitong, and 58 
at Sunathong. Nine schools with 274 pupils on the 
roll had been established in the nine stations of Kalim- 
pong, Chhobo, Bam, Pudung, Sunathong, Mangzhing, 
Mangwa, Mongpo, and Sitong. Of these pupils, 91 
were Christians. There were also evening schools at 
Sitong, Mangwa, and Pudung, as well as day schools, 
while Bam and Chhobo schools were open, for agri- 
cultural reasons, only in the evening. © 

In the April Record of the Free Church of Scotland, 
for the same year, the Rev. J. F. Daly, one of the 
deputies of that Church to India, speaks in the warmest 
terms of Mr. Sutherland and his work. He also points 
out the clamant necessity for a Church being built for 
the accommodation of the large native congregation. 

Commenting upon this the Report of the Foreign 
Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland runs thus : 


‘“ Your Committee trust that the Young Men’s Guild, who 
have undertaken the support of the Mission, will not lose 
sight of Mr. Daly’s suggestion. It would be a suitable way 
of their expressing gratitude to Almighty God for their 
being privileged to be connected with this most promising 
Mission, and to build without delay a Macfarlane Memorial 
‘Church in memory of our Missionary who founded the 
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Kalimpong Mission.’’ Speaking of the whole situation 
more generally the Report goes on to say: “ Mr. Sutherland 
has handed over the charge of the Kalimpong Mission to 
Mr. Graham the first Missionary of the Young Men’s Guild. 
In recording the severance of the connection between 
Mr. Sutherland and this Mission, your Committee would 
desire to express their deep sense of the noble service which 
Mr. Sutherland has rendered to the cause of Missions 
during the nine years he has been in charge of the Kalimpong 
Mission. Building upon the stable foundations of Mr. 
Macfarlane he has built up a Mission which in numbers, 
organization, Christian intelligence, activity and character 
is his ‘ joy and crown.’ ” 


Exchanging the figure of speech, as thus used by 
the Foreign Mission Committee, for that which we have 
preferred to employ, we cannot but believe, from 
details such as these, that not in vain has the 
stream of Divine grace continued its flow. At the 
point where it is to unite with another tributary and to 
form the River of Guild Mission life we can gratefully 
reflect. It has done much to enrich the land through 
which it has passed. As a contribution to the larger 
river it has also brought with it a great volume of 
‘the water of life.”’ 


CHAPTER IIl 


ITS WIDELY SEPARATED SOURCES 


Behold, waters issued out from under the threshold of the house 
eastward.—Ezekiel xlvil. v. 1. 


(2) Edinburgh 


OvER miles of land and s¢a we now pass to consider 
the second of the sources of the “‘river whose streams 
make glad.” Strictly speaking, the Edinburgh Con- 
ference of 1885 may claim to be the starting-point. 
Ere we see the actual beginning it were perhaps well 
to consider the exact situation. Around it gathers 
much that Guildsmen should know. If the stream 
which began at Gya may be said to have had its 
origin in renewed interest in the life and work of 
the Church abroad, the stream which took its rise 
in Edinburgh may equally be said to have had its 
beginning in renewed interest in the life and work 
of the Church at home. Readers of the Brography of 
the late Professor Charteris, written so ably and 
fully by the Hon. Dr. Arthur Gordon, or of the Memoir 
of the same great man, written so sympathetically 
by the Rev. Kenneth D. M‘Laren, will have learned 
much of the way in which that wise and good minister, 
and Professor of the Church, created and developed 
the Life and Work Commuitice. Not the least of the 
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many agencies which have been set to work by it have 
been the Woman’s Guild and the Young Men’s Guild. 
In the beginnings of the latter may be found the com- 
mencement of a stream of life which has been of almost 
incalculable benefit both to the Church and her young 
men. Beginning on its spiritual and social side with 
the avowed intention of binding together those 
whose aim would ever be the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God, and seeking on its practical side to 
encourage the young manhood of the Church to engage 
in works of Christian usefulness, it is not to be wondered 
at that the Young Men’s Guild soon became a very 
marked spiritual and practical force. Report after 
report presented at Annual Conferences told of the 
success with which these aims were being realized. 
It was almost inevitable that the Guild should seek 
sooner or later to touch a wider life. When a motion 
was made at the Edinburgh Conference of 1885, by 
Mr. James Dunlop, a Hamilton Guildsman, to the 
effect that the Guild should enter upon some definite 
field of Foreign Mission work, the Guild was but seeking 
more fully to realize itself. 

In circumstances such as these, and upon an occasion 
such as that, a little stream of Guild influence made its 
appearance. For a short time it may not be unprofit- 
able that we should watch its Kalimpongward flow. 
By the time of next year’s Conference in Glasgow, 
something in the progress of the little stream had been 
gained. One of the subjects set down for discussion 
was ‘‘ The Duty of the Guild to the Church Abroad.”’ 
Memories of the discussion which then took place, and 
in particular of the fervent speaking both for and 
against the Guild’s taking any definite part in the 
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Foreign Field, will linger long in the minds of older 
Guildsmen. The course which the little stream had to 
take was certainly far from being either smooth or 
unperturbed. Happily, Professor Charteris, when 
speaking in the evening at the great public meeting 
held on Tuesday, October 26, in St. Andrew's Hall, 
Glasgow, was able to say : 


They had resolved that not only should there be, if 
possible, an alliance of young men in every congregation 
pledged to good works, but also that they should set 
themselves to find somewhere in the Foreign Field a place 
where a missionary, representing the Church of Scotland’s 
Young Men’s Guild, should do battle with the hosts of 
heathenism. The position of the Guild showed that the 
Church of Christ was here rising to her true position—of 
being the nursing mother of a whole humanity. 


In a Prefatory Note written by the Professor for the 
first issue of the Guild Supplement to Life and Work, 
shortly after the Glasgow Conference, occur these 
almost more than prophetic words : 


Youth cannot live without ambitions, and the ambition 
of Christian youth ought to be distinctively Christian. 
But to be Christian means to enter into the mind of Christ ; 
and that means to carry the Gospel to all nations, while 
not forgetting to begin in our own Jerusalem. The Guild 
brothers will probably find one of their own number to go as 
their missionary ; he will find others rally round him and 
follow him; and my heart beats fast as I think of what 
all this may prove to be in the history of our Church. 


At the Glasgow Conference it had been remitted to 
the Committee of Management to prepare a scheme 
under which a mission should be carried on, and to take 
such steps as would enable next Conference to come 
to a definite decision. The Committee of Management 
met on November 19, and having considered the 
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remit appointed a Sub-Committee to carry it out. 
Of this Committee Mr. M. G. Thorburn of Glenormiston 
was appointed Convener, and under his wise and 
enthusiastic guidance distinct progress was made. A 
Circular issued to all the branches of the Guild, detailing 
the exact position of the movement towards a Foreign 
Mission and asking answers to a question as to the best 
method of interesting branches and individual members 
in the Guild Foreign Mission, brought forth numerous 
replies. The great majority of these having been found 
favourable to the carrying on of a Foreign Mission, 
the Sub-Committee proceeded to make inquiries as to 
how they could meet the views of the Guild, by finding 
a suitable field of operations. One paragraph of the 
Report deserves to be here quoted : 


The Committee feel privileged in being able to announce 
to the Guild that in the event of the scheme being carried 
out, one of their own members, the highly esteemed 
Secretary, Mr. J. A. Graham, M.A., has volunteered to go 
forth into the Foreign Field as a representative of the Guild. 
He indicated this desire shortly after the last Conference 
in Glasgow, and having given the matter the fullest and 
most prayerful consideration, he now formally makes the 
offer. He has been led to do so by his sense of the vital 
importance of such a Mission to the life of the Guild, and by 
the thought that his previous connection with the Guild 
at home will help to stimulate the interest of its Members 
in their own Mission and Missionary. Mr. Graham will 
shortly finish his theological studies and hopes to be 
licensed in May next. 


On the day following that on which the Report was 
adopted by the Committee of Management, Professor 
Charteris and the Rev. Wm. Robertson, as appointed 
by the Guild Committee, laid the Report before the 
Foreign Mission Committee. As a consequence the 
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Foreign Mission Committee expressed their warm 
satisfaction at the prospect of the Guild co-operating 
with them, and their great gratification that Mr. John 
Anderson Graham, M.A., had offered himself as Foreign 
Missionary in connection with the Guild. .The Minute 
of Meeting states that : 


The Committee would gladly nominate Mr. Graham to 
Kalimpong if he were ready at the present time, and they 
will be glad when the Guild is ready to find for him a place 
there or in some similar sphere. 


At the Galashiels Conference on October 25, 1887, 
the following motion proposed by the Rev. Wm. 
Robertson was accepted as the finding of a large 
majority of the delegates : 


Adopt the Report, approve of the Guild engaging in 
Foreign Mission work on the lines proposed, rejoice at Mr. 
Graham’s offer, and remit to the Committee of Management 
to mature the Scheme, with a view to a definite acceptance 
of Mr. Graham’s offer, if found practicable, after com- 
munication with all the Branches. 


Early in the year 1888 every member of the Guild 
received a letter from Mr. J. A. Graham on the subject 
of the Guild Foreign Mission and a pamphlet giving 
particulars regarding Kalimpong as a desirable Mission 
field. During the course of the year he also addressed 
Guild Meetings throughout the country. 

At the Guild Conference held at Kirkcaldy from 
October 14 to 16, 1888, Mr. M. G. Thorburn of 
Glenormiston submitted the Report on the Guild 
Foreign Mission. Having given the history of the 
movement for the institution of the Mission, he 
referred to the communication issued to the 
Branches in terms of the remit of the last Conference, 
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and was able to state that 164 Branches had, either 
through individuals or collectively, promised support 
to the Mission to the extent of £364. Such a 
measure of support seemed to warrant the belief 
that if the undertaking was cordially and generally 
entered upon, the Guild should be able, not merely to 
raise the sum required to secure the services of a 
Missionary, but even to meet the entire cost of the 
Church’s Mission at Kalimpong. 

Following upon the adoption of the Report, the 
Conference unanimously passed the following historic 
resolution: ‘“‘ The Conference approve of the Report, 
thank Mr. Thorburn and the Commuttee for their diligence 
in the matter, and now definitely resolve to institute the 
Guild Mission, and to send Mr. Graham to Kalimpong, 
with as little delay as possible. They further instruct the 
Committee (with power to add to their number) to confer 
with the Foreign Mission Committee to complete the 
necessary arrangement indicated in the Report. The 
members of the Guild in solemnly and prayerfully taking 
this step trust that God may accept this offering of the 
Guild, and using it for His glory, make tt a source of 
blessing to the Mission field, to Mr. Graham and to the 
whole Guild.” 

Speaking under deep emotion, Mr. Graham said that 
his heart burned within him when he thought of what 
they had done, and he could not trust himself to express 
his feelings. He would rather recall to them an incident 
in connection with the formation of the first Missionary 
Society in this country, which would carry to them its 
own lesson. A few men,—ten in all,—were gathered 
together, and Andrew Fuller, who was one of them, 
describing the meeting, said: ‘‘ We saw that in India 
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there was a great gold mine, but as deep as the centre 
of the earth, and who, we asked, would go down and 
explore it for us?’ It was Carey who answered, “ I 
will go down, but you must hold the ropes.”” And 
Andrew Fuller added, ‘‘ We there and then resolved 
that as long as there was life in us we would never | 
desert him.”’ 

At this stage the Conference solemnly dedicated to 
God Mr. Graham and the Guild Mission thus instituted, 
and the Rev. R. G. Forrest of West Coates, Edinburgh, 
led the meeting in prayer. The editor of the Guild 
Supplement to Life and Work—Mr. John W. Douglas— 
is right when he says: “‘ Few, we believe, who were 
present at the Business Meeting will ever forget the 
scene, when with unbroken unanimity, youthful en- 
thusiasm, and Christian earnestness the Guild Mission 
and its first Missionary were solemnly dedicated to 
God.”’ 

In a beautiful letter written shortly after this by 
Mr. Graham to the members of the Young Men’s Guild, 
he spoke of his part and of theiy part in the great 
work upon which they had now entered. 


‘““ My part,” he said, ‘is to act as your Representative, 
to be the human means of bringing you into direct com- 
munication with these Himalayan races, and. of com- 
municating to them our Master’s Gospel. I look upon this 
as a proud privilege, and I thank you for the confidence you 
place in me. Not, however, that there is any special merit 
in serving Christ abroad—‘ The field is the world.’ He 
whose the field is recognizes only the spirit of the service 
given, and the humblest member of the Guild can serve 
Christ as nobly in his native Parish as he could do at 
Kalimpong. Yet the idea of acting for so many Christian 
brothers fills my heart with a feeling of grave responsibility 
and forces upon me the thought of my own unworthiness. 
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I ask you, my brothers, not to expect too much of your 
missionary, but to remember that he is very weak and 
human and in constant need of all the strength you can 
give him. What shall I say of the responsibility that 
attaches to the ambassador of Christ ? Only this, I go to 
India under a deep sense of the need of constant dependence 
. on and guidance from Him who out of His infinite love 
sent His Son to be the Saviour of the world.” 


‘““ St. George’s, Edinburgh,” says the editor of Guild Life 
and Work, ‘“‘has been the scene of many memorable 
Missionary Meetings, but not one of these has equalled in 
interest that which it witnessed on Sunday evening, 
13th January 1889, when the Rev. John A. Graham, M.A., 
was ordained as first Foreign Missionary of the Guild.” 


We can scarcely do better than give in full the words 
in which the editor has described the ordination : 


It had been suggested that a thousand young men should 
come to stand by him at his Ordination, and far more than 
that number responded to the call. By half-past six 
every seat, except those set apart for the Presbytery and 
the Choir, was filled; and before seven o’clock had arrived 
the passages also were crowded, and hundreds had to go 
away unable even to get admission to the church. Besides 
the Edinburgh Guildsmen there were representatives from 
Glasgow, Greenock, Hamilton, Dundee, Kirkcaldy, Dumfries, 
Jedburgh, Grangemouth, Cardross, Dalbeattie, Kirkwall, 
etc. etc. Punctually at seven the Guild Choir took their 
places, and the members of Edinburgh Presbytery (of whom 
there was a large representation) in their gowns and hoods 
entered. Along with the Presbytery were associated in 
the Ordination the Rev. Dr. Mackenzie of Urquhart, the 
Rev. W. Maxwell, M.A., of Cardross (where Mr. Graham 
spent his boyhood) ; the Rev. J. M'G. Boyd of New Monk- 
land (the parish where his home has been for the last few 
years) ; and the Rev. Henry Rice of Arkonam and the Rev. 
Andrew Dowsley of Ichang, as representing the Mission 
Field. 

The Rev. Dr. Scott of St. George’s, who conducted the 
first part of the service, entered the pulpit, and the service 
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opened with a grand burst of song in the words of the well- 
known. psalm, 
Thou hast, O Lord, most glorious, 
Ascended up on high. 


After prayer, and the reading of Isaiah vi. 1-8 and Ephesians 
iv. 1-13, followed by the hymn, 


Jesus shall reign where’er the sun, 


the Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod of St. Stephen’s took Dr. 
Scott’s place in the pulpit in order to proceed with the 
Ordination. After reading the Minutes of Presbytery on 
the subject, Dr. Macleod addressed to Mr. Graham, who 
had meantime advanced to the front of the pulpit, the usual 
questions, and these having been assented to, the congrega- 
tion, after a few minutes of silent prayer, once more raised 
their voices, this time praying for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit in the words of the hymn, 


Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire,— 


and surely that prayer was answered! Then followed the 
Ordination Prayer by Dr. Macleod, accompanied by the 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery, and thereafter 
the formal declaration of Mr. Graham's admission to the 
office of the Holy Ministry. Proceeding to address the 
newly-ordained Missionary, Dr. Macleod said that none of 
the brethren present could be insensible of the remarkable 
nature of the Ordination in which they were engaged. It 
was no exaggeration to say it had had no parallel in the 
history of the Church of Scotland. Many missionaries had 
been ordained and sent forth, but no missionary ordination 
had ever been witnessed as this was by a band of young men, 
probably a thousand in number, drawn from all parts of 
Scotland. They could not but regard such an event as an 
augury of better things to come. They saw in it a sure 
token of growing missionary intelligence and enthusiasm 
among all classes of the people. They hailed it as giving 
promise of a day of nobler toil and more abundant sacrifice 
for Christ than they had ever seen; and they welcomed 
as their fellow-labourers the youth of their Church and 
country who had banded themselves together not only 
for purposes of self-culture, but also to take part in the 
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Modern Crusade of subjecting the Kingdoms of this world 
to the Kingdom of Christ. 

The speaker recalled the saintly life and labours of the 
late Rev. Wm. Macfarlane, who had founded the Kalimpong 
Mission, and in whose Ordination he had also been privileged 
to take part, reminding Mr. Graham that he was not entering 
a hitherto unopened field. ‘‘ Other men had laboured, and 
he was entering into their labours.”” In whatever difficulties 
and trials he might experience, he could remember for his. 
encouragement the young and hopeful hearts of his brothers 
at home, whose representative he was, and on whose 
sympathy and prayers he might always rely. 

The Address to the congregation was given by the Rev. 
John M‘Murtrie, M.A., who said that what the Guild asked 
from them was not money but sympathy,—a sympathy 
which might show itself by their doing all in their power to 
advance its interests by sending their young men to swell 
its ranks. The Rev. Wm. Robertson, M.A., then addressed 
the members of the Guild. Quoting a sentence in reference 
to the Guild from the last letter of the late Dr. Fleming 
Stevenson, written the day before he died, he showed 
how the ideal which that letter had sketched for the 
Guild more than two years ago had that night become 
a reality. The Guild was giving its very best to the 
Foreign Field, and most of them knew how much it 
would cost them to lose Mr. Graham’s work at home. He 
recalled the scene at Kirkcaldy when the Mission was 
instituted, reminding them of what Mr. Graham had said 
then. Now, as he was about to go like Carey into the dark 
mine of India, let the Guildsmen see to it that they re- 
membered his message, and every one of them “ hold the 
rope.” The Rev. Geo. Wilson of St. Michael’s then offered 
prayer, and a Collection for the Guild Mission having been 
taken, the hymn, 

Lord of the living harvest 
That whitens o'er the plain, 


was sung, and the benediction pronounced. 

As the congregation left the church an opportunity was 
given them of shaking hands with Mr. Graham and bidding 
him Godspeed, and most interesting it was to stand by the 
Missionary and hear the many parting expressions of good- 
will which he received. The number who pressed forward 
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and the hearty grip most gave him made the duty no light 
one. These were only further proofs, however (had any 
such been needed), of the affection in which Mr. Graham is 
held by the Guildsmen, and the sympathy with him and 
interest in his labours which so many hearts will cherish 
though separated from him by thousands of miles of sea 
and land. 


On January 15, Mr. Graham was married in St. 
Cuthbert’s Parish Church, Edinburgh, to Miss Kate 
M‘Conachie, a member of St. Cuthbert’s and one of the 
most active of the Lady Workers connected with the 
Home Mission work of the Edinburgh University 
Missionary Association. On the day previous to this 
he had been presented with handsome gifts, subscribed 
for by Guildsmen throughout the country. And on 
January 20 a large farewell meeting was held in St. 
George’s Church, Glasgow, when Sir John Neilson 
Cuthbertson, Hon. Chairman of the Glasgow Council, 
presided. 

Thus has the stream of Guild life, from the time it 
manifested a Foreign Missionward tendency at the 
Conference of Edinburgh in 1885, continued the first 
stage ofits flow. Unlike the stream in India, with which 
it is soon to unite, its course has not been determined 
to begin with almost solely by the obstacles which 
it has met. A few seeming hindrances may have 
appeared. Like the little pebbles in the early course 
of the mountain stream, they have only added 
interest to the flow. Rather has it been that by 
very contrast to the earlier stages of the course of the 
stream from Gya the stream from Edinburgh has met 
only with forces which have carried it on triumphantly 
and rapidly. 

In about five weeks the stream of Guild life touched 
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Indian shores. With a view to spending a week with 
Professor and Mrs. Charteris at Meran in the Austrian 
Tyrol, Mr. and Mrs. Graham took their journey by way 
of the Continent of Europe, and ultimately joined the 
steamer for India at Suez. Letters written by the 
Missionary at this time speak of the happiness of the 
days spent with their kind host and hostess, Professor 
and Mrs. Charteris, and describing the beautiful 
Continental scenery through which they had passed, 
give a vivid foretaste of the many delightful letters 
which were to follow. On March 15, the Clan Grant, 
in which they had sailed, arrived at Madras, and on 
March 21 they were in Calcutta. Following the route 
which has been so graphically described in On the 
Threshold of Three Closed Lands, Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
reached Kalimpong, by way of Darjeeling, about the 
middle of April 1889, and for the first three weeks 
made their home with Mr. and Mrs. Sutherland. 

Two streams whose courses we have been following 
have now united. Henceforth the mingled waters of 
the influence which has been represented by Mr. Mac- 
farlane and Mr. Sutherland on the one hand, and by 
Mr. and Mrs. Graham on the other, take one course. 
With what results, and in what ways, the grace of God 
henceforth works future pages must tell. 

Widely separated have been the sources. One 
wondered perhaps, to begin with, how streams starting 
so far apart could ever have united. One is surprised 
only until it is seen that in the workings of God we have 
here no solitary case. Studies in history, both sacred 
and secular, oftentimes show how workings in one place 
find their complement in workings in another, and 
above all how beginnings here and beginnings there are 
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only part of a great Divine plan. The God who at the 
same time works with a Cornelius and a Peter, or with 
a Philip and an Ethiopian eunuch, and who ulti- 
mately makes these unite to serve a Divine purpose, 
is only thereby giving in the early Christian Church 
illustrations of something which has again and again 
been reproduced, and which, in the present instance, 
manifests itself so happily, and so hopefully, at 
Kalimpong. 


CHAPTER IV 


ITS DISTINCTIVE DISTRICT 


The land, whither ye go to possess it, is a land of hills and valleys, 
and drinketh water of the rain of heaven: 
A land which the Lord thy God careth for.—Deut. xi. vv. 11, 12. 


In seeking to estimate the value of a river, three things 
require to be taken into account. We must know 
something of the ocean into which it finds its final flow, 
the miles over which it has to run its course, and the 
distinctive district through which it has to pass. That 
our River Clyde should pour its water specially into 
the Atlantic Ocean ; that its mileage should enable it 
to pass in its course some of the most important towns 
in Scotland ; but, above all, that it should have for its 
environment districts which are rich in mineral wealth, 
are facts which we have to take into account, as we try 
to understand how and why it should be one of the 
most important rivers in Scotland. 

With peculiar interest will those who seek to under- 
stand the River of Guild Mission Life as a “ River of 
Grace ” seek also to consider corresponding features. 
Of the destination of this River it may be sufficient to 
remind ourselves that it 1s the great Ocean of Eternity. 
Of its length it need only be said that its actual 
measurement must remain among the things which 
the great eternal future will unfold. Of its distinctive 
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district, something that is at once very definite and very 
significant may now be more fully told. 

Geographically, it may be said that the Guild 
district forms part of what is known as the Eastern 
Himalayas. Located more specifically, it lies on the 
north-eastern frontier of the great Empire of India, 
between the parallels of 26 and 27 degrees of north 
latitude, and 88 and gi degrees of east longitude. 
Originally it embraced the district known as the 
Daling Hills, to the east of the Teesta, and part of 
British Sikkim, or the Darjeeling district, on the 
west of it. Later on, it came to include also the much 
larger district of the Bengal Duars. Roughly speaking, 
Kalimpong, as the chief place in the district, might be 
said to be about three hundred miles north of Calcutta, 
and about fifty miles south of the highest peaks of the 
Himalayas. If we choose to locate the district in 
terms of its boundaries, it is enclosed on the north 
by Independent Sikkim and Bhutan, with the most 
southerly portion of Tibet wedging itself in between ; 
on the south by Bengal, and a considerable portion of 
the Native State of Cooch Behar ; on the west by the 
Darjeeling district and the Terai; and on the east by 
Bhutan and Assam. If we choose to mark it by 
rivers, with the exception of the part of the Dar- 
jeeling district, which lies to the west of the Teesta, it 
includes the land which lies between two great tribu- 
taries of the Brahmapootra, the Teesta on the west 
and the Sankos on the east. If we choose to see it, 
as Dr. Graham has so clearly done, in its relationship 
to ‘‘ Three Closed Lands,”’ it is on the “threshold ”’ of 
Nepaul on the west, Tibet on the north, and Bhutan 
on the east. Two maps, which will be found together 
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in an Appendix, will perhaps give a better idea than 
anything else of the precise situation. In the first of 
these will be found a reproduction of a map which was 
prepared, as far back as 1865, to illustrate a book by 
Dr. Rennie, in which he tells very fully the story of the 
Duars War. In the second will be found the more 
recent map prepared by Mr: George W. Christison, 
a devoted friend of the Guild, for the purpose of 
illustrating the Guild Mission district. In this the 
route followed by the author is also indicated. Taken 
together these two maps should do much to give 
a fairly adequate conception of the Guild district. 
What the one lacks, the other will supply. 
Historically, the whole district, both hill and plain, 
is full of interest. Further back than the time when it 
was part of Bhutan we need not, for our present 
purpose, travel. Inasmuch as the whole of the Guild 
district, with the exception of the part of it which is on 
the west side of the Teesta, is part of the territory of 
Bhutan which the British Government in 1865 found 
it necessary to annex, it may not be uninteresting 
or uninstructive to give something of the details 
connected with the annexation. And inasmuch as the 
Guild Mission is sometimes spoken of as a Mission to 
British Bhutan, the reasonableness of this may also 
be seen. From Dr. Rennie’s standard work on Bhotan 
and the Dooar War the following facts have been 
gathered. In the early years of the nineteenth century 
the borderland between Bhutan and Bengal was in a 
condition not at all unlike that of our own Borderland 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Raid and 
counter-raid were constantly being made, on both 
sides of the border. In course of time the Bhutanese 
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became not only so aggressive but so destructive that 
several appeals for a cessation of such a course of action 
were made to Bhutan by the British Government. 
Expeditions for this particular purpose were sent first 
under the command of Captain Turner in 1783, and 
afterwards under Captain Pemberton in 1837. Promises 
of better things on the part of the Bhutanese Govern- 
ment followed, but these really amounted to very little. 
In 1860 the British Government resolved to withhold 
certain revenue from Bhutan as a mild punishment 
for the way in which promises had been broken, and 
finally, in 1863, an expedition under command of the 
Hon. Ashley Eden was sent to Poonaka, the capital of 
Bhutan, with a view to arriving at some definite 
arrangement for the future. Interest in this expedi- 
tion centres in the fact that it started from Darjeeling, 
and travelled by way of Kalimpong and Dalingkote (not 
far from Goru Bathan). Unfortunately for Bhutan, 
obstacle after obstacle was put in the way of the 
progress of the envoy; the life of the leader was at 
one time greatly endangered and only saved by the 
father of the present Rajah, Ugyen Dorji, of Kalim- 
pong. When the Hon. Ashley Eden reached the 
capital it was to find himself grossly insulted in 
several ways. To save his life, and to prevent the 
expedition from being an entire failure, he signed 
a treaty with the Bhutanese which the Tongso 
Penlow, the leading official of Bhutan, had drawn up, 
but added the words to his signature, “‘ under com- 
pulsion.”” On his return from this expedition, there 
was nothing for the British Government but to re- 
pudiate the treaty and to take steps to punish those 
who had treated their Embassy soignobly. <A punitive 
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expedition was accordingly despatched, and after a 
short time the object for which it had been sent 
seemed to be accomplished. A little later on, the 
reverse was proved to be the case, and a second military 
expedition, composed of a larger field force, led not only 
to victory but to the resolve on the part of the British 
Government to annex and control the whole district of 
the Daling Hills and the Bengal and Assam Duars. 
It ought, however, to be said that as compensation for 
the loss of territory, the British Government generously 
offered to pay to Bhutan an annual sum of 25,000 
rupees, to be increased to twice that amount should 
the treaty obligations be faithfully fulfilled. 

So passed into the hands of the British people the 
whole district which is now being brought under the 
influence of the Guild for the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God, and so came it under a condition 
of Government without which, in all likelihood, it 
would have been as much closed to Missionary in- 
fluence as is the case with the adjoining countries 
of Nepaul, Tibet and Bhutan. 

Physically, the more northern or mountain part of 
the district must be said to be one of great attractiveness. 
Not ineptly has Dr. Sutherland described it as forming 
part of a great stairway of the Himalayas, ascending 
from the plains of Bengal to the plateau of Tibet. It 
embraces mountain spurs rising from a few hundred to 
over ten thousand feet, with corresponding valleys and 
greater or less sized streams. From many points of view 
the snow-clad peaks of the Northern Himalayas can 
be discerned, and to pass from one ridge to another 
is to meet with ever-changing, but ever - fascinating 
scenery. From Kalimpong as a first view-point, the 
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eye wanders to the west, noting in the early morning 
the waves of billowy clouds which rest upon the bosom 
of the Great Rungeet, or later on a great volume of 
water reflecting as in a mirror, mountain, stream and 
wood. On the Darjeeling side can be seen hillside 
after hillside clad with beautiful tea gardens, and 
on the Sikkim side prosperous-looking farms or virgin 
forest. Away to the east, the eye rests first on the 
beautiful valley of the Ruilli with its hillsides, outlined 
in regular terraces, all telling of an extensive cultiva- 
tion of rice, and its simple but picturesque homesteads 
indicating a certain amount of agricultural prosperity. 
Higher up can be seen forest-crowned heights, with 
luxuriant growth, even at an altitude of 6000 feet, and 
away beyond all these the frowning hills of Bhutan. 
Northward, the first gladdening sight is the hillside on 
which St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes now stand, but 
away beyond this, and hinted at by the traders whose 
wool-laden mules are travelling Kalimpong-ward, lies 
the great mysterious tableland of Tibet. Southward, 
the eye rests upon the Senchal ridge with its tea gardens 
and its 18,000 acres of a Government cinchona planta- 
tion. Somewhat different, but in many ways not less 
fascinating, is the view to be obtained from the little 
plateaus on which some of the country churches stand. 
From Nimbong the eye passes over ridge and over 
valley to rest upon the Duars. From Byong one 
surveys as in a great amphitheatre of hills one of the 
largest, but one of the most beautiful of the parishes 
into which the Mission district has been divided. 
Never can the present writer forget the appearance 
which Byong in particular presented to Dr. Graham 
and himself on a sweet February morning. From the 
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River Git, as it wended its rocky way to the only 
Opening in the vast circle of hills, rose an early mist, 
and on the hillsides all around rested here and there a 
fleecy cloud. Not far off from the building which does 
duty for Church and School stood the humble-looking 
but picturesque dwelling which one loved to think of as 
Ingu’s Manse; and peeping out here and there from 
the fresh green of the rain-revived forest could be seen 
many a sweet homestead. Following the line of the 
river as it made its way to the only possible outlet, 
the eye travelled away to the Duars, and tracing out 
the contour of the mountains as they hemmed in one 
of the loveliest of parishes, one felt something of the 
inspiration and something of the reward which must 
come to him who tries faithfully there to be a 
worker together with God. From Goru Bathan, per- 
haps because of associations with the life of several 
of the earlier Guild Missionaries to the Duars, and 
most of all because its bungalow marks the place 
where the Rev. T. Ed. Taylor died, the view may 
never be taken without the feeling that its vantage- 
point is holy ground. But who could forget the stretch 
of a hundred miles of tea-land lying at its foot, the 
beautiful bungalows and substantial tea - factories 
which dot here and there the regularly outlined 
gardens, or the rivers which, coming with vast 
force from the mountains, wend more slowly their 
devious course until they fall into the great Brahma- 
pootra! To cast the eye backwards until it rests again 
upon the mountains is to see a background of hill and 
valley whose setting to the whole picture could scarcely 
be surpassed. It is also to be made to feel that Goru 
Bathan with its almost unrivalled, if not Nature-given 
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situation has a mission yet to perform to the Duars, 
and a place to fill in the life of all who are working 
there in not always the healthiest conditions. 

To pass from the hill portion of the Guild Mission 
district to that of the more level part is, of course, to 
enter upon exactly opposite conditions. For the narrow 
mountain path, where none but a trusted hill-pony can 
carry, we now exchange the broader and the flatter 
road with its bullock-cart, or perhaps an elephant, as a 
mode of conveyance. For the endless variety of hill 
and valley, and the relief which this ever affords to the 
eye of the traveller, we now exchange mile after mile 
of regularly cultivated tea-bushes, or it may be con- 
siderable stretches of uncultivated jungle or primeval 
forest. For the hill-stream, whose crossing has been 
dificult enough even with the help of a rudely con- 
structed and not always very safe cane-bridge, we now 
exchange the broad flowing river, whose frequently 
shifting bed and vast volume of water make the 
ferry-boat, the ‘‘ dug-out,”’ or, possibly, an elephant, 
a necessity for the crossing. But who can say that 
beauty has been left behind? Never far off from the 
long stretches of flat-land is the background of the 
great Himalayas. To spend a day with a tea-planter 
is to have almost invariably the privilege of seeing a 
bungalow surrounded by a beautiful, well-kept garden. 
To pass out with him into a tea-estate of, probably, 
two thousand acres, is to find everything tidily and 
carefully attended to. To travel from one tea garden 
to another may be to pass through jungle or forest, 
but it is almost always to discover amid luxuriant 
growth some plant of exceptional interest, or some 
flower of rarest beauty. 
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It may not be forgotten, or kept in the background, 
that climatically the district has its trials. In the hill 
district, to pass from the deep valley to the moun- 
tain-top is often to experience extremes of heat and 
cold. In the Duars, although year by year cultiva- 
tion and a constant use of quinine are rendering the 
district more possible as the abode of the white man, 
it may not be forgotten that rainy seasons and mos- 
quitoes have their disadvantages, and carry with them 
their own distinctive trials. Yet with all these things, 
and with all that they imply, those whose lot is cast 
in such situations oftentimes feel that they are in 
pleasant places, and that specially favoured are they 
to whom health and strength are given for work amid 
such conditions. 

Ethnologically, the district of the Daling Hills is in 
the main the home of the Lepcha and the Nepali. Of 
these two peoples Dr. Graham has given the following 
description : 

The Lepchas are generally considered the aborigines 
of the hills, and are thought to have entered the dis- 
trict about 450 years ago. They are a warm-hearted 
lovable race, fond of the forest and all that grows in it. 
Formerly they roamed at will, clearing the ground and 
cultivating it only so long as it yielded easy return to their 
labours: but now the land is regularly portioned out by 
Government, and they, forced to abandon their migratory 
habits, settle down as good cultivators. . . . The Nepalis, 
from the neighbouring kingdom of Nepal, swarm over the 
whole hill district, and many of them go to the Duars. 
They are the Scotsmen of the Himalayas—a pushing, 


hard-working, intelligent people, or rather peoples, for they 
are a combination of various races. 


Mixed up with these peoples, more especially in 
Kalimpong itself, are to be found representatives of 
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several other races. Owing to the recent growth of 
Kalimpong as a trade centre, and still more because 
it is situated on one of the main highways from Tibet 
to the plains of India, a Marwari, a Tibetan, and 
even a Chinese element can be found in the population. 
The development of Dr. Graham’s work in the direc- 
tion of the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes has also 
introduced what has come to be known as a large 
Anglo-Indian element, while the work of the Govern- 
ment of India and that of the Guild Mission itself 
are responsible for the presence of a considerable 
British element in the population. 

In the Duars may still be found representatives of 
the aborigines in such peoples as the Rajbunsis and 
the Mechis. But the development of the tea industry 
during the past thirty or forty years has introduced an 
almost entirely new population. Over and above the 
two hundred and fifty English-speaking people who 
act aS managers, assistant managers, and engineers on 
the tea-estates, thousands of coolies have been im- 
ported for the work of the gardens from Santhalistan, 
Chota Nagpore, and other districts of India. Because 
of the recent development of Guild Mission work among 
the Mechis, the following authoritative account of them 
as given by B. H. Hodgson in his essay on “ The 
Aborigines of India ” may not be out of place: 

Though cultivators all and exclusively, they are nomadic 
cultivators, so little connected with any one spot that 


neither the Bodo nor Dhimal language (languages spoken 
by the Mechis) possess a name for village. 


Speaking of their character the same writer says : 


It is full of amiable qualities, and almost entirely free 
from such as are unamiable. They are intelligent. docile, 
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free from all hard or obstructive prejudices, honest and 
truthful in deed and word, steady and industrious in their 
own way of life, but apt to be mutable and idle when first 
placed in novel situations. . . . They are void of all violence 
towards their own people, or towards their neighbours, 
and though very shy of strangers, are tractable and pleasant 
when got at, if kindly and cheerfully drawn out. . . . Their 
ordinary resource against ill-usage is immovable, passive 
resistance ; but their common demeanour is exempt from 
all marks of wretched alarm, suspicion and cunning, that 
so markedly characterise the peasantry of the plain in their 
vicinity, and which being habitual, must be fatal to truth. 


Much more important from the point of view of this 
book may be considered the religious life of these 
peoples. Although not wholly, it is on this side of 
their life that Guild influence must make itself felt. 
For the hill tribes it is best that Dr. Graham, from his 
long experience, should speak. The religion of the 
Lepchas, he says, “‘ where not affected by Buddhism 
is demon-worship, and consists, to a great extent, in 
appeasing by sacrifices and offerings the wrath of evil 
spirits, supposed to be causing illness or destruction.”’ 
Of the Nepalis he says: ‘“‘ The now dominant Hindu 
race conquered Nepaul some hundreds of years ago, 
and imposed the system of caste on the vanquished ; 
but though the Nepalis are a Hindu people, the 
Hinduism of some of the tribes consists of little more 
than the adherence to caste.’ And again: “ The 
Nepalese have no temple of their own at Kalimpong, 
nor do they frequent that of the Marwaris. Though 
nominally Hindus, and so subject to certain hard and 
fast caste rules, their religion is, in reality, more their 
original demonolatry. Priests are employed to exorcise 
the demons, and once a year the people visit the 
junction of two rivers for a festival, when a goat or 
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other animal is killed by the head of the house, and its 
blood poured out upon an extemporized altar on the 
river bank. This they hope will expiate the year’s 
sins of the family and propitiate the spirit of the river.” 
In other ways, but mainly by contrast, did the religious 
life of the peoples present itself to the present writer. 
While the beautiful Macfarlane Memorial Church in 
Kalimpong told of a large Christian community and 
spoke of a very intense Christian worship and activity, 
in the village could be seen a comparatively small 
Hindu temple and a still smaller Mohammedan mosque. 
While hillsides, dotted here and there with small but 
striking Christian churches and schools, told how Guild 
influence had permeated the country districts, prayer 
flags around certain houses and Buddhist monasteries 
of greater or less pretension indicated the directions in 
which the religious aspirations of not a few are still 
seeking to be satisfied. While Guild Missionary and 
native pastor and catechist were busily engaged in 
seeking to extend the influence of the “‘ River of Grace,”’ 
in not a few homes could be found a Buddhist altar with 
all the furnishings which tend to the worship of a 
somewhat corrupt Buddhism ; and, perhaps, a lama 
employed for the time being in religious service, from 
some far-off monastery in Tibet. In the Duars 
while hundreds of Mechis have chosen to worship in 
a humble Christian sanctuary, and not a few of the 
coolies who have come from Santhalistan and Chota 
Nagpore have brought with them a knowledge of the 
Christian religion, the worship of the remainder of the 
Mechis is little more than a form of spirit worship, and 
that of the remaining tea-garden workers is little better 
than the observance of certain pujah or worship days— 
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or, practically, the observance of a certain number of 
holidays. 

Such, from varied points of view, is the district 
through which the River of Divine Grace has been set 
to run, and such is the district in which diversified 
effects, as the result of that flow for twenty-five years, 
have now to be seen. 


CHAPTER V 
ITS FRUITFUL FIELDS (a) 


By the river upon the bank thereof, on this side and on that side, 
shall grow every tree for meat, whose leaf shall not wither, neither 
shall the fruit thereof fail; it shall bring forth new fruit every 
month, because the waters thereof issue out of the sanctuary.— 
Ezekiel xlvil. v. 12 (R.V.). 


OF the naturally expected results of a river’s flow one 
of the first to be thought of 1s that of Fruitful Fields. 
Where the land through which the river passes 1s at all 
level, green fields on either side tell of beneficent results. 
Where the district 1s more mountainous, trees and 
shrubs on the brink of a stream often indicate what 
the benefit of the flow has been. The Hebrew Prophet 
was only expressing a very generally accepted truth 
when he said, “‘ Everything shall live whither the river 
cometh.’’ We are scarcely wrong in our expectation 
when we feel that the River whose preliminary courses 
we have been following minutely, and whose distinctive 
district we have been seeking to describe fully, should 
tell, sooner or later, upon all that surrounds. 

Perhaps a preliminary thought with regard to the 
relationship between the river and the fruitful field 
may not be out of place. To aconsiderable extent it 
is felt that one of the river’s distinctive purposes is 
to supply in itself the necessary moisture to the neigh--. 
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bouring fields. As a matter of fact it is only to a 
very limited extent that the river does this. In an 
able article by Dr. James Clyde, in the first volume 
of the Scottish Geographical Magazine, this fact is 
emphasized. The main function of the river is to 
drain off from the soil those things which would 
be injurious to the growth of the grass or grain upon 
its bank. In many many cases only when the 
water is taken directly or indirectly, by human 
hands, to the thirsty soil does the river really water 
the land through which it passes. From the district 
in which Guildsmen are specially interested comes an 
actual illustration, if not an object lesson. By human 
hands many of the slopes of the mountain-sides in and 
around Kalimpong have been so arranged in terraces 
that rice fields everywhere abound. Busy days on the 
part of the cultivators tell how carefully everything 
is done to remove that which would hurt. At a 
certain season of the year streams of water, artifi- 
cially led, are conducted to the fields and regularly 
continued until they are supplied with the requisite 
amount of moisture. So hasit been in spiritual things. 
Fertility in the Guild districts has been made possible 
because much that is injurious has been, and still is 
being, drained off from the more spiritual soil. Wrong 
religious beliefs and destructive evil habits have been, 
as tar as possible, counteracted. It is not too much to 
say that, following upon this, the richness of fields 
stretching far beyond the banks of the River itself has 
been brought about by the way in which the water of the 
River has been taken by human hands and applied both 
to the mountain-sides of the Daling Hills and to the 
flatter lands in the district of the Duars. By Guild 
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Missionaries, native pastors, catechists, and teachers 
the Water of Life has been carried to places where of 
itself, humanly speaking, it could never have gone, and 
made to touch soil whose productiveness is what it is 
to-day, because of the way in which the Water has 
been applied. 

In estimating the fruitfulness of any field, two 
methods are always more or less possible. Statistics 
gathered regularly every year, after the time of harvest, 
may furnish their own evidence ; observation carried 
on under certain conditions may speak not less con- 
clusively. The husbandman’s note-book on the one 
hand, and the observations of an eye-witness on the 
other, may help towards an arrival at something com- 
plete. In the present case, it were perhaps well to 
employ both methods. In an Appendix to this book 
will be found figures which are of deepest importance. 
In the pages of this chapter will be recorded the im- 
pressions of one who has more than once seen and 
carefully pondered over the fields of which he speaks. 

For convenience and efficiency in working, the hill 
part of the Guild Mission Field has been divided into 
fifteen subdivisions, or, as Dr. Graham loves to think 
of them, into fifteen parishes. In a similar way the 
Duars part of the Mission has been divided into thirteen 
stations. Without attempting anything like a relative 
estimate of each of these fields, and without running 
the danger of a repetition which would so far be un- 
avoidable if every one had to be pictured, fields which 
are typical will be selected. Definite and distinctive 
points of view will be chosen, and from these the 
reader wil] be asked to see what the writer himself has 
seen. 
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Not unfittingly may a beginning be made with the 
Guild parish of which Kalimpong is the centre. For 
reasons which will afterwards be apparent, it were well 
to see it from two distinct points of view. With the 
former of these, readers of the Guild Supplements to Life 
and Work will likely be very familiar ; with the latter, 
it may be that they are less acquainted. From the 
brow of the hill which rises so steeply from Teesta 
Bridge, and which has now been climbed by so many 
Kalimpongward travellers, it was given to the present 
writer, in the beginning of 1905, to see in the foreground 
a village of apparently only one long straggling street. 
Corrugated iron roofs on nearly all the houses told of 
the comparative newness of the village and perhaps 
lessened its picturesqueness, if not its beauty. Crowning 
the height just beyond it stood the Macfarlane Memorial 
Church, which Dr. Wallace Williamson has described 
as “‘the most inspiring sight ’’ he had seen in India. 
Nestling sweetly beneath it, and half-hiding itself 
among the trees, appeared the Guild Mission House. 
Lower down, and forming part, as it were, of the 
village street, stood the Preaching House of the 
Bazaar. A little to the right, the long line of 
one - storied houses which were doing duty for the 
Training Institution could be seen. Higher up rose 
the Universities’ Mission House, and further up still 
the Charteris Hospital and the Doctor’s House. On 
the slopes of a hillside right behind, but two miles off, 
stood out the beginnings of those cottages which 
are now so well known as “St. Andrew’s Colonial 
Homes.” It were wrong to see in all this the fruits 
of the Guild Mission alone; for the humble-looking 
Training Institution of that day still told of what Mr. 
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Macfarlane had founded and Mr. Sutherland had 
developed, and the Universities’ Mission House stood 
out as an indication of what the students of the four 
Scottish Universities had been able in their missionary 
zeal to accomplish. But there, right in front, was a 
village which, although its inhabitants could not all 
be said to be Christian, had grown with the past fifteen 
years of the Mission ; and ¢here, overlooking all, were 
the other buildings which had, each in its own way, 
been the result of some distinct development in Guild 
Mission work. 

Nine years later it was given to the present writer 
to look upon the same landscape, though not the same 
picture, from the same point of view. But how the 
details had been filled in! The village had decidedly 
grown. In two directions its row of houses had stretched 
out. Unable to rise where the Mission Buildings of the 
Guild now stand, it had evidently turned its course to 
the right. As a result of a recent fire, through which 
nearly one whole side of the village had been destroyed, 
the street looked, perhaps, more unattractive than 
it had ever done; but two-storied houses on the 
unburnt side told of increased prosperity, and a sub- 
stantial-looking Post Office at the entrance to the 
village told of increased needs in a Government Depart- 
ment. It was Bazaar day, and signs of the times were 
not wanting in the fact that instead of its being held 
in the main street it was now taking place in a large 
Open space to the right of it. The Mission Preaching 
House and Dispensary might thereby be less favourably 
situated for the gathering of an outside audience, but it 
was remarkable that many still found their way, when 
their purchases had been made, to hear what the 
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Doctor and his Assistants had to tell. Scanning the 
hillside on which the Mission Buildings stand, one 
noticed now just behind the Preaching House three 
very substantially-built houses which were doing duty 
for the Industrial Department of the Guild Mission. 
Not much change has taken place in the long line 
of low houses which once were familiar as the 
Training Institute; but as the Universities’ Mission 
has been able to transfer its work to the handsome 
structure further up the hill, these houses are now used 
as a Girls’ School in which the pupils of the Industries 
also receive religious and secular instruction. What 
was once the Universities’ Mission House has now 
become the property of the Woman’s Guild, and is used 
as a home for the Lady Missionaries, while there has 
been added to it a Hostel for the girls. Between the 
Guild Mission House and the former Universities’ 
Mission House—now known by the name of Lal Kothi 
—stands the commodious Anderson Office, largely the 
gift of Miss Anderson, D.C.S., a sister of Mrs. Charteris. 
To the left, behind the Church, is a fine Hostel, built bya 
local Indian gentleman, for lads receiving an industrial 
education ; and only waiting to be seen more clearly 
from a second point of view are the newer buildings 
connected with the Hospital and the Universities’ 
Mission. 

On the other side of the ridge, on which the various 
buildings connected directly or indirectly with the Guild 
Mission stand, and about half-way between it and the 
hillside on which the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes 
are situated, may be found a point of vantage from 
which the second and not less important view may 
be taken. The present writer had reached it by way 
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of Independent Sikkim, on the first evening of his 
second stay in Kalimpong. With a desire to see 
something of the work of the Universities’ Mission in 
that country, he had taken the road to Kalimpong 
from Darjeeling by way of Mangitar Bridge, and 
thence by Temi, the headquarters of the Rev. W. G. 
M‘Kean, Missionary of the Scottish Universities’ 
Mission. From Tarkhola a steep ascent had been 
made to Kalimpong, and just as the highest point 
had been reached, Kalimpong, with many of its 
newer developments, stood full in sight. The effect 
produced by the evening light can never be forgotten ; 
again and again, as opportunity offered, was the same 
point of view chosen, that much of the significance 
and the hopefulness of Kalimpong might be taken 
in. Still dominating the whole scene, and remind- 
ing, 1f it were possible to forget, that all this is 
Kalimpong, stands out the square church-tower. 
Beyond it lies the Kalimpong which has been so often 
described. But around it, and lying between it and 
the writer’s point of view, how much that is new! 
To the right, and on an elevation somewhat higher 
than that of the Church, stands the handsome Training 
Institution, which nine years before was just being 
built ; higher still, the Allan Manse, which is now the 
home of Dr. Sutherland, and which had been erected as 
the result of a legacy which had been left by a minister 
of the Church of Scotland; a little below these, the 
Robertson Hostel, erected in 1907, and named after the 
Convener of the Christian Life and Work Committee ; 
and almost on the same level, a little to the left, the 
Charteris Hospital, showing from this point of view the 
recent additions which have been made to it in memory 
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of the late Nurse Campbell ; a little lower down, and 
just above the street which has straggled round the 
hill, the modest-looking building which is the home of 
the Rev. Evan Mackenzie, and known as the Tibetan 
Mission House. Even more significant 1s the street 
itself. Lining as it does both sides of the highway to 
Tibet, it demonstrates the nationality of the majority 
of its dwellers. A long line of prayer-flags tells its 
own tale. Nor is there any doubt as to why it has 
been extended there. Right beyond it is an open 
space, now utilised as a camping-ground for the 
hundreds, if not thousands, of mules that have come 
laden with wool and other marketable commodities 
from the highlands of Tibet. Lifting the eye from 
what might thus be appropriately called the newer 
Kalimpong, and turning round, almost half-circle to 
the left, one sees something even more attractive and 
almost more suggestive. White cottage after white 
cottage dotting the mountain-side, and a great tower- 
crowned edifice in the centre, tell that it is “‘St. Andrew’s 
Colonial Homes ”’ that we are looking upon, and serve 
to remind us of the fact that we are not far from the 
scene of one of the most beneficent modern missionary 
works on behalf of India. 

Over against these pictures of Kalimpong village 
and its environment it may not be uninstructive to 
place a much older one. In the course of his Report of 
a Government Mission to Bhutan in the year 1864, 
the Hon. Ashley Eden writes : 


About two o'clock we reached a few huts constituting 
the hamlet of Kalimpong, at an elevation of between three 
and four thousand feet. he huts were supported on piles 
about four feet from the ground ; the flooring being formed 
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of roughly-hewn planks, and their walls of matting spread 
upon a framework of bamboo. The roofs were thatched. ... 
The population of the hamlet consisted of two or three 
families, looking very dirty and smoky. They were civil, 
but did not seem to be anxious to be on intimate terms 
with us, and kept as much aloof as possible. . . . Toward 
sundown the cows belonging to the hamlet, eight in number, 
came home; having been loose in the jungle since the 
morning. ... The mountain slope about Kalimpong is 
partially cleared, and a few plantain trees were growing 
near the huts. The soil is a rich black loam, capable of 
being rendered very productive. The only crop we saw 
was a little rice growing in isolated patches. 


The contrast between Kalimpong of 1864 and 
Kalimpong of to-day is nothing if not striking. Com- 
menting upon it Dr. Graham modestly says : 

As we look upon this picture and upon that, we feel that 
the labours and toils expended in the Bhutan War were not 
in vain, and we find another example of the strikingly 
beneficial results which follow in the wake of the Pax 
Britannica. 


We can goa little further. It is only fair to see in 
the contrast much that the influence of the Guild 
Mission has produced, and to credit the River of Divine 
Grace with being the secret of much fruit. Mission 
buildings whose site has been indicated stand for much 
more than stone and lime andiron roof. They represent 
influences which have told, and which are telling upon 
almost every side of the life of hundreds if not thousands 
in the neighbourhood of Kalimpong. By the hand of 
missionary and doctor, and teacher and nurse, and with 
the help of native pastor, catechist, evangelist, and 
teacher, the Water of Life has been carried for twenty- 
five years to thirsting souls. The Christian community 
now numbers 2369 persons, and a busier scene of 
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Christian activity than that which may be witnessed 
at Kalimpong it would be difficult to find. Through 
care for the body and care for the soul, through educa- 
tion on both its secular and its religious sides, through 
industrial training and through social advance, many 
have been made to feel the quickening of the River 
whose distinctive feature is Life, and the happiness of 
the River whose streams make glad. 

From Kalimpong, as the Metropolitan or Central 
Parish of the Guild Mission district, we pass to a more 
rural one. On a Sunday forenoon in February, 
immediately after morning service for the Tibetan 
and Chinese congregation at Kalimpong, a visit was 
paid in company with the Rev. Evan Mackenzie to 
Chhobo, a Mission-station about four miles distant. 
In order that the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper might be administered this visit had 
been arranged. A similar visit, paid with Dr. Graham 
nine years before, will perhaps enable something of a 
comparison to be made. The Church in which the 
service was held was still the good stone and lime 
building which the congregation had erected with their 
own hands fully ten years ago. Perhaps the only 
change to be seen in it was found in the fact that the 
once picturesque thatch roof had been replaced, as js 
being done in almost every similar case, by one of 
corrugated iron. All around, where nine years ago the 
plough could have been seen at work on a Sunday, 
while the congregation were engaged in their acts of 
worship, silence and apparently unbroken restfulness 
now prevailed. More noticeable still was the appear- 
ance of the congregation. In spite of a very wet 
morning and a very threatening-looking sky, young 
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and old nearly filled a church of good size. Through- 
out the whole service, but more especially during the 
time of the administration of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, deep reverence marked the attitude of 
the worshippers. Everything considered, it looked 
as if the meaning and place of the Sacraments had 
come, in course of time, to be very fully grasped. Gora, 
the Catechist, took part in the service, and did so with 
much earnestness and ability; and while one of the 
congregation engaged in prayer, it was evident that 
Chhobo did not lack men of deep spiritual power. 
Increases in the membership of the Church may not 
have been so great here as in former years: it has to 
be remembered that the Lepcha community itself has 
already become very much Christian. In course of 
time spiritual life has evidently grown deeper and fuller, 
and in a way which could not be mistaken, fruit was 
most clearly being seen. 

An afternoon visit, paid with Mr. Mackenzie, to Bam, 
another parish in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Kalimpong, afforded an opportunity of seeing another 
Fruitful Field. Although the visit had been paid 
on a week day, a considerable congregation had 
assembled. A service, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, was not held, but praise and prayer were offered 
up to Almighty God. A message for the Catechist, 
Megbar Singh, from the Missionary Association of 
St. Boswells Parish, was read and acknowledged. 
Under his charge were found to be thirty-six Christian 
families and a congregation of one hundred and fifty- 
eight Christians. In the Day School twenty-four 
children were being taught, and of these fourteen 
regularly attend the Sunday School. In other parts 
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of the same parish were seen two most interesting 
industrial centres, in which a number of giris were being 
taught lace work and embroidery. From specimens 
of the work shown it was evident that remarkably good 
work was being done. Numbers such as these may not 
seem large. It has to be remembered that the popula- 
tion is a somewhat scattered one, and that the pro- 
portion thus represented is by no means insignificant. 
In this parish, as in others round about Kalimpong, 
the Hon. Mary Scott carries on her much-loved work. 
Visits paid with her to some of the homes showed that 
beneath the surface an earnest stream of Christian life 
was telling, and indicated, in not a few ways, where 
and how the fruits could be seen. 

Not less significant were the evidences furnished 
during a two days’ journey, with Mr. Mackenzie, to 
and from Pedong. Stretching as the route does over the 
main road from Tibet to Kalimpong, the journey in 
many ways could not help being interesting. At one 
time could be met an apparently well-to-do Tibetan, 
gaily caparisoned, and riding a handsome mule; at 
another time a string of mules heavily laden with wool 
for the Kalimpong market ; and at another time a lama, 
or it might be a company of lamas, from some distant 
Tibetan monastery. From a land closed as yet to the 
preaching of the Gospel within its own borders a 
constant stream of Tibetan life could be seen going 
south. Not closed were their ears to a Gospel message, 
nor their hearts to a loving touch. A kindly word from 
Mr. Mackenzie, in their own tongue, led almost always 
to a halt in the journey, to a conversation upon spiritual 
themes, and ultimately to the distribution of some 
portion or portions of the Word of God. 
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A somewhat longer halt at Dolopchen, a hamlet 
about five miles from Kalimpong, enabled the visitors 
to see fruit of quite a different kind. It is not un- 
common for a catechist in the Guild Mission Field to 
be supported by some branch of the Guild at home ; 
and to the credit of the Native Church be it said that 
the ordained pastor at Kalimpong and the catechist 
at Sitong are supported by those who have themselves 
but recently been brought to Christ, while every 
congregation contributes a certain portion of its 
catechist’s stipend. But here we have evidence of the 
effect of Christian influence upon those who are being 
cared for in the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes. Not only 
is Chhiring, the Catechist, entirely supported by them, 
but at the time of this visit a new church was being built 
mainly at their expense. A visit afterwards paid to the 
wind- and weather-beaten bamboo structure, which at 
present does duty in the district for both Church and 
School, told at once where the need of something better 
came in; but to find the appeal so heartily and so 
handsomely responded to by the ‘‘ Homes” Guilds 
is evidence of an influence of the most significant kind. 
The absence of the Catechist, because of the death 
of a near relative, did not permit of anything being 
given in the way of detail with regard to the work, but 
an hour spent in the School revealed much that was full 
of meaning. Faithful work among the young, here, as 
elsewhere, was telling in no unmistakable manner. 

A halt at Alagarah, about two miles beyond, re- 
vealed something different. The little School with its 
flourishing educational and lace-making departments 
had just been examined, when a visit was paid to a 
Tibetan home. In a dark corner of the principal 
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apartment sat a lama reciting his prayers and going 
through what might be called his Order of Service. 
The head of the house had not been well, and the lama 
had been hired to bring the benefits of Buddhism to 
bear upon him. With the help of his bell, his vessels 
for sacred oil, and his holy books, the lama was giving 
all of help and support that his religion could supply. 
Two things could not help attracting a visitor’s atten- 
tion. Quite unexpected was the hospitality extended 
to Mr. Mackenzie and his companion. Equally signi- 
ficant was the way in which the lama, during a pause 
in his prayers, accepted from Mr. Mackenzie a pictorial 
part of the New Testament, and proceeded with 
deepest interest to read, audibly, the “‘ Parable of the 
Prodigal Son.”’ Conversation turned not unnaturally to 
spiritual things, and nothing could be more noticeable 
than the way in which every word that fell from 
Mr. Mackenzie in their own Tibetan language was 
listened to by all in the house with the utmost atten- 
tion. That the lama should accept the portion of 
Scripture not only with delight, but with the evident 
acquiescence of those who had hired him for apparently 
other purposes, told its own tale. Hard though the 
Tibetan soil may sometimes seem, there are times 
when the seed of the Gospel of Christ may find entrance. 
Evidently previous visits of the missionary had not been 
in vain. Casting the eye around the dimly-lighted 
apartment, one could see attempts at a somewhat 
crude adornment. Pictures, which were nothing = 
more nor less than cuttings of all descriptions from 
English illustrated papers, were lavishly displayed. In 
one particular spot, and that the best lighted, as if 
showing the special importance which was being 
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attached to them, hung a number of coloured illustra- 
tions of New Testament themes. Fully ripened fruits 
of the religion of Jesus Christ these things might not 
be. They were, at least, Springtime indications that 
efforts,to bless with the ‘“‘ River of Grace” had not 
been altogether in vain. If not in the case of the head 
of the house, with all his deep interest in Christian 
teaching, or in that of the lama, with all his own 
religious traditions to keep him back, at least in young 
minds which were intelligently taking in the whole 
situation, and evidently pondering deeply over it, 
might the promise of yet better things be clearly seen. 

Somewhat further north lies a Guild Parish with 
conditions quite distinct. As the missionary and his 
companion looked out from the Dak Bungalow of 
Pedong, in which they had arranged to pass the night, 
not a few evidences of the results of Roman Catholic 
influence could be seen. Right across the great valley, 
which lay in front, a well-cultivated hillside told of the 
work of a large Agricultural Settlement. A walk into 
the village in the morning revealed a handsome Church, 
substantially - built schools, and extensive Mission 
buildings of various kinds. And not very far off could 
be seen one of the handsomest and best-appointed of 
Buddhist Monasteries. Surely here, to begin with, 
appeared a field in which it was almost hopeless, if not 
entirely undesirable, that the Guild Mission should 
work. Roman Catholicism and Buddhism had appar- 
ently occupied the ground. A preliminary visit to the 
little Church in which Abirman, the Guild Catechist, 
tells the Gospel story and helps not a few toworship God 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
showed that such work even in a hard and difficult 
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field had not been in vain. A subsequent visit to the 
Government Dispensary told an equally encouraging 
tale. Inahandsome building young Ongden, a Lepcha 
doctor, was doing his work. For the last year he had 
been able to help no fewer than 7000 patients. Very 
capable and very bright he looked, just such a man as 
would be an immense boon in this important halting- 
place. We ask who he is, and find that he is a son of 
Namthak, the native pastor at Kalimpong, and that 
his wife is a daughter of Dyongshi, the native pastor 
at Sitong. But he has been trained at Kalimpong 
as well as at Patna, and is filling this important 
Government post simply because of the ability which 
he had shown in his studies and in his professional 
examinations. Before us we have one of the most 
valuable fruits of the Charteris Hospital at Kalim- 
pong, but before us we have also one who with his 
own silent influence and that of his devoted Christian 
wife has power almost immeasurable to advance the 
Kingdom of God. A Government doctor from the 
circumstances in which he is placed may not do exactly 
the work of a Christian Catechist. He may at least be 
a daily object-lesson in the Christian life ; and coming 
into contact as he inevitably does with so many in the 
course of his daily work, he must have his opportunity 
of telling in many ways of One to whom he himself 
Owes so much. 

A return journey on the following day, by way of 
the Government Cinchona Plantation of Munsong, did 
not permit of much in the way of direct Mission results 
being seen. Immediately after lunch in the hospitable 
home of Mr. H. IF. Green, Manager of the Plantation, 
rain began to fall, and continued almost incessantly. 
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In spite of somewhat unpleasant weather-conditions, 
several schools, taught by Kalimpong-trained teachers, 
were visited, and found not less satisfactory than any 
that had previously been seen. Perhaps more signifi- 
cant than anything else was the fact that the Assistant 
Manager of one of the subdivisions of the estate was 
George Hall, a Colonial Homes boy. Without anticipat- 
ing too much of what will be brought out in a subsequent 
chapter, it may well be said that it means much to find in 
such a position one of the lads who had been trained in 
the ‘‘ Homes,” and who, in the unsought opinion of Mr. 
Green, was proving himself well worthy of his training. 


CHAPTER VI 


ITS FRUITFUL FIELDS (0) 


Living waters shall go out from Jerusalem; half of them toward 

the eastern sea, and half of them toward the western sea.— Zechariah 
xiv. v. 8 (R.V.). 
By careful observation, almost any traveller might 
attain to a correct enough conception of the fruitfulness 
of the land through which he passes. When by his side 
there happens to be another who has had more to do 
than any one else with guiding the sowing of the seed 
and helping those who reap the fruits, there can be 
no question as to the advantage. It was fortunate 
that a knowledge such as had been gathered during 
the four days whose experience has just been described 
should have been supplied by one who knows the land 
and the people of Tibet so intimately as the Rev. 
Evan Mackenzie does. Equally fortunate it was that 
information now to be given with regard to a number 
of the fields of the Guild Mission should have been 
largely obtained during the course of two somewhat 
extended tours with Dr. Graham. 

Scarcely had the comparatively short excursion 
with Mr. Mackenzie been completed when one with 
the Rev. Dr. Graham, extending over five days, was 


begun. Embracing as it did some of the fields with 
64 
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which older readers of the Guild Supplement to Life and 
Work have been long familiar, it could scarcely help 
raising a certain amount of anticipation. With clouds 
hanging all around and the outlook for the tour not 
too promising, Kalimpong was left on a February 
morning and the road to Pudung taken. Almost from 
the first, interest was aroused through information 
given by Dr. Graham to the effect that it was here 
that William Macfarlane really began his work for the 
district of Kalimpong. Somewhat significant it was 
that a little road which branched off from the main 
one, and which ultimately led to Pudung, should have 
been called the “ padre’s road,’ and that from the 
simple fact that he had done initial work in the 
making of it. Just as to-day the Macfarlane Memorial 
Church commemorates his larger beginning in the 
whole district, so does this little country road, in the 
name which it bears, commemorate, and that by simple 
consent of the common people, the very first start. 
Fitting too it is that on the very spot chosen by him 
for a commencement should stand a little school, erected 
by his sister as her memorial tribute. There for many 
a year it is hoped that the education, secular and 
religious, upon which he had so much set his heart will 
be carried on, and the River of Grace, which was always 
to him so dear, be helped in its flow. 

From Pudung the journey to Lolay, where Chhoong, 
the Catechist supported by the Barony Branch of the 
Young Men’s Guild, works, may be said to be one long 
descent until the River Rilli is reached, and an equally 
long ascent on the other side until the Church of Lolay 
is sighted. Week day though it was when Dr. Graham 


and his companion reached the little building, a con- 
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siderable congregation had gathered. With deep 
reverence and unmistakable gratitude the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. was observed. As the con- 
gregation hung upon the words of Gospel message 
which the Guild Missionary had brought, there was 
no mistaking the work of Divine Grace which had 
preceded the simple but very beautiful service. In 
contrast to a marriage ceremony, which might, accord- 
ing to Hindu custom, have lasted for a whole week, 
and which might have involved the poor people in an 
expense which they can scarcely afford to bear, the 
beautiful Christian Church Service was followed by a 
Christian marriage ceremony. In the simplest and 
yet the most binding of ways two young people 
in whom Dr. Graham had been interested from their 
early days, and one of whom he remembers to have 
baptized, were united for life. Shortly afterwards 
the School, with all its educational and industrial 
sides of work, was inspected and found to be eminently 
satisfactory. Here, as almost everywhere else, it 
could be seen that the labour of the Catechist, the 
teacher, and the faithful people had not been in vain. 
From Lolay to Byong, the great parish in which 
Ingu, the Catechist supported by the Guild Branch of 
St. Matthew’s, Edinburgh, labours, the journey was 
again very much down one mountain side and up 
another. In this case the ascent had to be made to 
a height of nearly six thousand feet. For almost 
as many years as the Guild Mission has been in 
existence, Ingu has been at work in the same large, 
arduous field, and when Dr. Graham and his com- 
panion met him it was no wonder that he seemed 
somewhat old-looking and even worn. Perhaps 
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the contrast presented by the big burly elder who 
accompanied him made a first impression all the 
stronger. But here surely in the old man, with his 
long flowing robe and his dark hair hanging in one 
long plait down his back, was one whom any Guilds- 
man might delight to honour, and one of whom, as 
their co-worker in the Foreign Field, the members of 
the Guild of St. Matthew's might well be proud. Not 
until next morning might the special work be done for 
which Dr. Graham had come. The arrival at Ingu’s 
house had been too late for the baptisms and the 
marriages that awaited him. But the evening school 
could be examined and a quiet though intensely interest- 
ing conversation carried on around the fire in Ingu’s 
kitchen. As one saw, on the one hand, how eagerly 
the boys and girls who had been herding the goats or 
cultivating the fields during the day took advantage, 
on a very stormy night, of such education as the Mission 
School had to give them, and as one noted, on the 
other hand, the eagerness with which the humble 
peasants, while cooking their evening meal, paused 
amid their household duties to listen to what the Guild 
Missionary had to tell them, one felt again that a great 
boon was being placed within their reach. 

With the dawn of next morning began sight after 
sight which no visitor could ever forget, and which in 
almost every detail spoke volumes for the work which 
Ingu loves so much. A description of the great parish 
as it presented itself when the morning mists had 
rolled away has already been given in the chapter 
which deals with the Distinctive Guild District. More 
memorable even is a series of living pictures which 
presented themselves one after another, and of which 
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a few have been reproduced by means of photo- 
graphs in this book. A reference to them will show 
that in one of them Ingu is leading his flock to 
church, along the road from his humble home, in 
order that the Sacrament of Baptism might be ad- 
ministered. In front of the venerable Catechist, and 
that without the slightest attempt at posing for a picture, 
walks a youthful member of the community bearing 
the little vessel in which water for the holy sacrament 
is being carried. In another picture a marriage 
company are leaving the church, with the young people 
and their more immediate friends leading the way, and 
in yet another, Ingu and his stalwart elder are engaged 
in conversation, doubtless with regard to the incidents 
and the labours of this important day. For a moment 
or two we pause to ask what these and other pictures 
of Mission Church life mean ? Here surely in the case 
of adult baptisms were the fruits of many a day’s toil 
on the part of Ingu up and down the steep hillsides, 
and it may be many an hour’s talk with those whom 
he had led into the Christian fold. And here surely 
in the case of the little children whom parents were 
dedicating to the Lord were Christian fruits gathered 
long after the firstfruits had been reaped, and giving, 
as baptized little ones always do, the pledge that He 
Who has founded His Church will perpetuate it. In 
a primitive-looking but still sweet spot where rest the 
bodies of the Christian dead may be found the memorials 
of many who have been already gathered into the 
fuller life with God. In the devoted Christian flock, 
so reverently and yet so eagerly taking part in the 
services of the day, could also be found the signs and 
the assurance that wherever the Gospel of Jesus 
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Christ goes it unites and inspires as nothing else can. 
From the venerable Ingu, his sturdy elder, and his 
devoted congregation those who had spent a little while 
with them for Christian service parted at least with 
the feeling that although only a small part of the 
fruits of the good man’s labours had been seen, it is 
true that by labours such as these the Kingdom 
of God is coming among the Himalayas, and the 
distinct promise of even greater harvests thereby being 
given. 

From Byong to Goru Bathan lies a long and almost 
indescribably beautiful road. Its arduousness may be 
somewhat imagined when it is said that it includes 
the crossing of two great heights and a journey of about 
sixteen miles on foot over those portions of the road 
which are too steep and rough to permit of riding. 
Memorable as many of the hill journeys among the 
Himalayas have been, in some respects this one, in 
the experience of the writer, stands out as no other 
has done. When the second of the two great ridges 
had been crossed and the long, narrow road leading 
for miles down to Fagu by way of Dim had been 
entered upon, point after point of intense interest 
could be seen. Right opposite on the other side of 
the great valley of the Chel stood out the' plateau of 
Daling Fort, upon which some of the most stirring 
incidents connected with the Bhutan War had been 
enacted ; farther on, a hill-top showing with its 
sun-reflecting iron roofs the location of the Mission- 
station of Goru Bathan; and, more memorable still, 
the clearly defined outline of the up-and-down-hill road 
along which the dead body of T. Ed. Taylor had been 
carried to Kalimpong. Too far off to be reached until 
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next day, the sacred height of Goru Bathan seemed 
ever to rivet attention. Several times it called forth 
memories of much that had been attempted, and not 
a little that had been done. 

A night spent with Mr. Marshall in his bungalow 
overlooking the large tea estate of Lower Fagu, just 
on the border-line of the Duars, and an early visit paid 
to the Bazaar, in order that one of the Kalimpong 
boys, who is stationed there as a Government Doctor, 
might be seen and encouraged by Dr. Graham, pre- 
pared the way for a most interesting and instructive 
study. Next to Kalimpong itself few names and 
few places will ever be so sacred or so memorable 
as that of Goru Bathan. Chosen originally as the 
site of a bungalow for the Guild Mission to the Duars, 
it was the home of the Rev. Duncan Macmichael 
until blackwater fever, which he had caught in the 
discharge of his duties in the Duars, compelled him to 
give up Mission work and return to Scotland. Here 
the Kev. T. Ed. Taylor, after one year of most self- 
denying labours, died on Christmas Day 1906. A new 
bungalow, as being more central and more accessible by 
rail, has been erected for the Guild Missionary at Chalsa, 
and to a considerable extent the bungalow of Goru 
Bathan has been for eight years diverted from its original 
purpose. Wind-swept and toa certain extent damaged 
by the storms which have raged around it, looked the 
bungalow on the occasion of this visit. About it still 
bloomed some of the plants which loving hands, now 
far removed from it, had once collected ; and within 
its walls sounds of little children being taught by an 
earnest teacher could still be heard. While it is not 
likely that the bungalow of Goru Bathan will ever fulfil 
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its first intention or be the headquarters of the Guild 
Missionary of the Duars, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt of its future usefulness. At the present time there 
is a well-grounded expectation that the medical work 
which is now being carried on by Yen Singh, the 
Kalimpong trained Doctor at Fagu Bazaar, will be 
transferred to this much more healthful site. Some 
of the rooms of the present bungalow might be 
used as wards in which the sick could be specially 
tended. Or should the bungalow continue to be used 
for Church and School, other buildings might be erected 
for medical purposes. If ever should come a time when 
this height should be rendered more accessible from 
the Duars by means of better-made roads and motor 
cars, no more beautiful sanatorium for dwellers in the 
malarial tea districts could possibly be found. Mean- 
while Christian work of considerable extent is being 
carried on by Tyangdo as Catechist, supported by the 
Guild Branch of St. George’s, Edinburgh, and by 
Taukay as teacher. In the room where Mr. Taylor died 
a large school is being taught ; within the same hallowed 
walls the Catechist preaches Sunday after Sunday to 
a good-sized congregation. A Christian community 
of one hundred and fifty souls tells that the labours of 
faithful missionaries, with this spot for their centre, and 


of faithful Catechist and teacher, with this field for 


their labours, have not been in vain. 

But the hills must once more be climbed and dis- 
tinctive parishes of the Guild District visited if the 
number as well as the variety of the fruitful fields is 
at all to be discerned. By an uphill road, in some 
respects too narrow and too broken for a pony to be 
ridden, but ever through charming forest, Mung- 
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zhing was next reached. In one of the humblest ot 
Mission buildings a little school was being taught. 
Immediately after it had been dispersed preparations 
for the celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper were made. A goodly-sized congregation more 
than comfortably filled the little church, and a service 
which was again an indication of the depth of the 
spiritual life was engaged in. One of the most ardent 
supporters of work at this station 1s the mandal or head- 
man of the district, and the proportion of the popula- 
tion who are here Christians would seem to be very 
significant. To Golung as Catechist and to Durung 
as teacher must be given credit for good service. 
Members of the Clydebank Branches who support 
Golung have little occasion to regret what they do. 
And with the prospect of a new church before them, 
Christian sowing and Christian reaping, with ever- 
increased power, may be expected to follow. 

From Mungzhing to Nimbong the route is perhaps 
distinguishable by the great valley which has to be 
crossed, and the slender-looking if not seemingly 
unsafe bamboo bridges to be found spanning the 
streams. The journey is necessarily a slow one, and 
it is not surprising that in this case night had fallen 
some time before Nimbong had been reached. 

With the name of Nimbong, readers of the earlier 
numbers of the Guild Supplement to Life and Work will 
doubtless be very familiar. Because of its association 
with one of Dr. Graham’s earliest schemes for the 
development of the Guild Mission something more 
than a passing notice may be taken of it. In this 
district, about thirty years ago, Mr. Lister, now so well 
known as the Manager of the Tea Estate at Pashok, 
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had charge of a great Cinchona Plantation, and in 
this neighbourhood he had constructed many miles of 
bridle-path. This effort was subsequently abandoned, 
and when, shortly afterwards, Dr. Graham was on the 
outlook for a place in which to develop the industrial 
side of his Mission work, Nimbong was thought of as 
a possible centre. An application having been made 
to Government for a grant of land in this district, 
not only were two hundred acres made over to the 
Guild Mission, but also the handsome bungalow. 
At that time it was expected that for the working of 
a recently discovered coal-field about six miles off, a 
railway would be constructed and Nimbong brought 
into comparatively direct touch with the markets 
which would require to be found for the produce of 
an industrial mission. Unfortunately the coal-field 
did not turn out a success; the railway was never 
constructed, and the idea of Nimbong as an industrial 
centre was gradually given up. The bunealow and 
land were given back to Government, but in lieu of 
improvements made on the buildings, Government gave 
a grant of money which proved sufficient to erect a 
house which has sufficed for Church and School. The 
Mission provides another building which has been 
used for a Dispensary and a compounder’s house. 
At the present time work in connection with the Guild 
Mission is being carried on by Dingbu, a Catechist com- 
pounder supported by St. Stephen's Guild, Edinburgh, 
who had received his training in the Charteris Hospital, 
Kalimpong, and by a teacher whose preparation for his 
work was given in the Training Institution, Kalimpong. 

Fortunately the day to be spent at Nimbong hap- 
pened to be Sunday. In a very special way did the 
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religious life of the community accordingly present 
itself. Not far off from the bungalow stands the 
village with its pretty church and well-equipped dis- 
pensary. Service had been announced for a certain 
hour, and in prospect of it a goodly company of wor- 
shippers had assembled. But as the eye of Dingbu 
scanned the valleys all around from which his congrega- 
tion were coming, he saw not a few who were still 
wending their way to the House of God. Not until 
they had arrived could the service proceed. Mean- 
while, as the eyes of the stranger took in the structure 
of the church, with its beautiful though simple Norman 
windows and its sweet though entirely unadorned 
chancel, surely here, he said, is a ‘“‘ House of God ”’ ; 
and as the short but effective service proceeded and 
closed with the baptism of three or four little children, 
surely here, too, he added to himself, is the ‘‘ Gate of 
Heaven.” A more minute study of the Dispensary, and 
an observation of the good work that is being done in 
connection with it, told how here, as often elsewhere, 
the power of the Christian religion manifests itself in 
the healing of the body as well as the soul. 

At Pemling, another of Dingbu’s stations, although 
in a church of much humbler pretensions, a large 
congregation had assembled. Arrangements for dis- 
pensing the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper had again 
been made, and as one noted the deep reverence with 
which communicants and non-communicants alike 
seemed to follow the whole service, one saw what it 
meant to really remember Christ, and one realized 
something of a life which could only follow faithful and 
earnest instruction in the things which concern the 
Kingdom of God. 
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A night passed in the Forest Bungalow of Lolegaon 
prepared the way for a return to Kalimpong on Monday 
morning. Far from being a mere fag-end of a tour, 
and as such something to be passed over either tiredly 
or hurriedly, in some respects the last four hours of 
the journey offered opportunities for reflection such as 
no previous part of it could possibly have done. Two 
visions in particular—one of a land of far distances 
and another of more circumscribed area— may be 
noted. At point after point in the winding road the 
whole vista of the Kalimpong district seemed to open up 
and the whole route over which one had travelled 
could be retraced. As the eye passed from place to 
place it was not so much the clearly-defined outline 
as the little white spots upon the steep hillsides that 
riveted attention. One knew that the farthest off of 
these indicated the buildings connected with the 
st. Andrew’s Colonial Homes, and one felt that a 
work of grace was being done there that would tell for 
years upon the life of India. One also knew that the 
nearer and somewhat smaller spots of white indicated 
Mission churches, or it might be only Mission schools, 
and one felt that there, too, were less known but by 
no means unimportant centres of ever - increasing 
grace. By wise selection and with complete arrange- 
ment the whole Guild Mission district has been covered 
with agencies for good. So far as human eye could 
discern, no area seemed to be without its opportunity 
for blessing and no little church or school too far off 
to be out of reach. Over against that wider outlook 
seemed to be placed a somewhat narrower one. Span- 
ning the River Rilli was a rudely constructed bridge 
almost too slender and too broken-down to induce 
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one to cross; close beside it a waterfall wending its 
rocky way into the bed of the stream; on the other 
side a simply constructed little building with trident- 
looking ornament surmounting the roof and three or 
four vermilion-coloured stones carefully placed within. 
In the prevailing belief of not a few who have occasion 
to cross the river, evil spirits are constantly hovering 
over the waters and ever ready through such a danger- 
ous bridge as this to plunge some unfortunate victim 
into the stream. More suggestive it all appeared 
when one who knows the religious life of the district 
pointed out that the little building was a Hindu 
temple in which those who dreaded the stream, 
and the consequent dangers attaching to the crossing 
of the bridge, might find an opportunity to propitiate 
the spirits in whose hands were believed to reside the 
issues of life. Contrast and comparison were almost 
inevitable. In the wider view had been seen little 
church after little church planted by the banks of the 
River of Grace, and witnessing ever to the Perfect Love 
which casts out fear: in this dark defile on the banks of 
the Rilli stood a little Hindu temple erected only for the 
purpose of calming 1t. Was one, who thought carefully 
of all this, wrong when he saw in the contrast one of the 
strongest arguments for the carrying on and extending 
of the work which the Guild Mission is doing, or mistaken 
in seeing in all this at once the beneficence and the need 
of the continued flow of the River of Divine Grace ? 
As the eye of the missionary rested upon the wider 
landscape a pleasing smile seemed to pass over his face. 
It were wrong to conclude that it implied entire satis- 
faction with all that had been seen. It were, perhaps, 
not a mistake to have seen in it the outward sign of 
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an inward joy which some vision of future work had 
produced. Never far from him, we are sure, was the 
belief that while one may plant and another water, it is 
only God that can give the increase. In those white 
walls, dotting the hillside here and there he had a 
right to feel that something was being done to brighten 
life and to make it better. 

Across the Teesta, in the only part of the Mission 
district which lies outside of what is known as British 
Bhutan, are to be found two fields which have 
long been carefully cultivated, and from which much 
Christian fruit has already been gathered. In prospect 
of seeing these, a day's rest at Kalimpong prepared for 
another long journey with Dr. Graham. Unfortunately 
time did not permit of the seeing of much of the work 
which is being done at Mangwd; but a day or two spent 
at Sitong, with all its interesting work and among its 
interesting people, more than made up for the loss. 
To those who have read Dr. Graham’s book, and more 
especially his chapter on a “ Himalayan Parish,”’ not 
much need be said with regard to Sitong or its well- 
beloved pastor, Dyongshi. To Uddingston Guilds- 
men, who have supported him for years, and who by 
direct communication with him have come to know 
very fully of his work, almost nothing that is new can 
be said. But not every Guildsman knows Sitong so 
fully as perhaps it should be known, and not every one 
understands what the faithful work done by Dyongshi, 
for fully a quarter of a century, implies. Outwardly 
the parish itself is still very much as Dr. Graham has 
described it, but in not a few ways the years which 
have elapsed since his book was written have produced 
change. The primitive-looking chyrch of which a 
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picture is given on page 124 of Dr. Graham’s book 
has now been replaced by a much more substantial 
structure. The congregation, as seen in the same 
picture, has doubtless altered considerably. Every 
change carries with it its own tale. In several respects 
the new church at Sitong is a remarkable building. 
Doubtless there was something of purpose in its plan. 
Modelled on the lines of a Buddhist monastery, it at 
once attracts attention. Externally the woodwork 
surrounding the doors and windows has been beautifully 
carved ; internally the wooden pillars and part of the 
roof have been similarly treated. On the wall behind 
the pulpit, pictures of the surrounding mountains have 
been painted, and in many parts colouring such as 
may be found in Buddhist monasteries has_ been 
employed. To ensure that the whole idea would be 
carried out fully and correctly, a lama from a neighbour- 
ing monastery had been employed to do both the 
carving and the painting. Considerable expense was 
thereby incurred, but every penny of it was met by 
local contribution. At the present time an addition 
is being made to the church which will serve for a vestry 
and be at the same time a memorial erected by a devoted 
son to a much-loved mother. Not far from the church 
stands a very comfortable and commodious school, 
divided into two parts, one of which is used for the 
ordinary branches of education and the other for lace- 
making. About it one of the most significant things 
is that it has been erected for the work of the Mission 
by Mr. Russell, Manager of the neighbouring Cinchona 
Plantation, from subscriptions in Scotland and India, 
as a Memorial to the late manager, Mr. R. Pantling. 
Dyongshi himself has grown old in years, and to assist 
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him a young Catechist, Takzan, supported by the 
Native Church, has been employed. All his family 
but his youngest daughter have now gone out into 
the world, and without exception all are reflecting 
much honour on their aged parents. Their eldest 
son, Rapcha, after a training at Kalimpong, was one 
of the first two lads belonging to the Darjeeling 
district to pass the entrance examination of Calcutta 
University. At present he is a Government Inspector 
of Schools for the Darjeeling district. Their second 
son, a medical student, after a brilliant career, died 
before graduating. Their third son, after an education 
in the Scottish Churches College in Calcutta, is now 
headmaster of the Turnbull Memorial School in Dar- 
jeeling. Their fourth son, still a student, is looking 
forward to work asa missionary. Their eldest daughter 
is married to Ongden, the Government physician at 
Pedong, their second one to a teacher, while their 
youngest superintends the Lace School at Sitong. Over 
and above this excellent record of Dyongshi’s own 
family, no fewer than thirteen of the lads of the 
district have gone out from Sitong to fill important 
public situations. Some years ago a leading official 
of the Government Cinchona Plantation said to 
Dr. Graham that Dyongshi was to him the strongest 
evidence of the Christian religion he had ever found, 
and to-day opinion with regard to his beauty of char- 
acter and personal worth is not less strong. Details 
such as these tell in ways that no mere statistics 
could ever do. They indicate a church life whose 
beauty and whose worth cannot be denied, and they 
tell of a pastor whose influence for good has increased 
with the passing of the years. When to all this is 
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added the fact that the visit, in and through which much 
of the information now given was obtained, was paid 
in the company of Mr. P. T. Russell, Manager of the 
Cinchona Plantation, and his Assistant Manager, Mr. P. 
Cresswell, both of whom were there because of the deep 
interest they take in the work which is being carried on 
by the Guild Mission, it will be seen that it is not only 
the missionary on an occasional visit, or the Guildsman 
at home who reads a report, who has occasion to esteem 
a fruitful Christian field. Those who are in the neigh- 
bourhood almost daily, and therefore in the best of all 
positions for the drawing of their own conclusions, set 
a most important seal to the good that is being done. 

In closing this chapter one is inclined to pass in 
rapid review the whole of the fields that have been 
traversed. One is tempted in particular to note the 
variety of the fruits produced. Rather may con- 
clusions be left to the reader. Every parish is not 
a Byong or a Sitong, and every Catechist is not an Ingu 
or a Dyongshi. What may not be forgotten is that the 
“ tree of life ’’ in St. John’s Apocalyptic vision “ bore 
twelve manner of fruits.”’ Enough for present purposes 
will have been done if it has been made plain that 
the River of Divine Grace has not traversed its 
Distinctive Guild District in vain, and if it produce 
in any reader a deeper faith or a larger hope. “ As 
the earth bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden 
causeth the things which are sown in it to spring 
forth ; so the Lord God will cause righteousness and 
praise to spring forth before all the nations.”’ 


CHAPTER VII 


ITS FURTHER EXTENDED INFLUENCE 


These waters issue out toward the east country and go down 
into the desert (or plain).—Ezekiel xlvii. v. 8. 


As a sequel to the work which has just been described 
it is almost inevitable that we should now look for 
important developments. Before the readers of this 
book there may probably have arisen by this time 
visions of fruitful fields becoming even more fruitful, 
or of further fields benefiting from an ever-widening 
outlook. 

As we follow the story of the Guild Mission in India 
we are scarcely surprised that it should extend its 
influence from the Daling Hills to the Bengal Duars. 
To faithful workers in those fruitful fields of which 
something has been said, and more especially to one 
who had given himself so ably and so wholeheartedly 
to work for the Young Men’s Guild as Dr. Graham has 
done, many things must have come as an inducement 
to extend the benefits of the River of Divine Grace to 
the plains as well as to the hills. In all likelihood Dr. 
Graham had not been long in Kalimpong without 
hearing from Dr. Sutherland of early efforts which he 
had made to extend the Kingdom of God in the Duars. 


He would be told of tea-planters who from their isolated 
8I G 
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circumstances had been very much denied the privileges 
of Christian worship, and who as a consequence wel- 
comed with great thankfulness any Divine Service 
which might be conducted for them ; of the thousands 
of coolies who were employed on the tea-gardens, many 
of whom had already received some knowledge of 
Christ in the district from which they had come; and 
of aboriginal inhabitants of the Duars who, in spite of 
all their native shyness and nomadic habits, were an 
intensely interesting people. But before Dr. Graham 
had sailed for India and had mapped out in his mind 
the Guild District in which he had been appointed 
to work, there had come to him a call to do something 
for the Duars. On the eve of his leaving for India he 
received from Mr. John Steel of Glasgow a twofold 
request. On behalf of himself, his brother Robert, and 
the Messrs. Watson, Mr. Steel desired that a School 
should be placed, at their expense, on their estate of 
Looksan in the Duars, for the education of the coolies ; 
also, that services should be held in their manager’s 
bungalow for the Europeans who happened to be in 
their employment, or for any one in the neighbourhood 
who could conveniently attend. In about a year after 
his arrival in India, Dr. Graham was able to place 
Naiman, who is now the ordained Nagpuri Pastor of 
the Duars, as teacher at Looksan, while he himself 
began services for the planters. Partly from the 
encouragement which almost from the very first seems 
to have been given, but mainly from an ever-increasing 
knowledge of the needs of the whole Duars district, 
such efforts were gradually extended. As time went 
on it became apparent that beneficent work such as 
this could best be done by the appointment of a Mission- 
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ary, specially set apart for the Duars, who would 
regularly conduct services for the tea-planters, super- 
intend Mission work among the coolies of the tea- 
gardens, and endeavour to help the aborigines. The 
precise situation, and the efforts which were made to 
meet it, may best be gathered from the appeal which 
Dr. Graham issued about the year 1897 :— 


It is proposed to send to the “ Dooars ”’ a Minister who 
will act as an Itinerating Chaplain to the Planters, and as 
a Missionary among the coolies engaged in the cultivation 
and manufacture of tea. 

The ‘“ Dooars ” stretches for nearly one hundred miles 
along the foot of the Eastern Himalayas, south of British 
and Independent Bhutan, from the River Teesta on the 
west to the Assam frontier on the east. It is little more 
than twenty years since tea was first planted in the western 
portion, yet the “‘ Dooars”’ is now, throughout its whole 
extent, one of the most successful and promising of tea 
districts. In the management of its eighty or more gardens, 
over 150 Scottish, English and Irish planters are employed, 
and among the many thousands of coolie emigrants from 
Nepaul, Chota Nagpore, and Santhalistan are a few native 
Christians of each nationality. 

Our fellow-countrymen in the “ Dooars’”’ have to live 
in the midst of a heathen population—a small band scattered 
Over a wide area, with few of the helpful associations and 
influences of the homeland. No class of men better deserve 
the generous sympathy of their employers as well as of the 
community at large. The circumstances of the Coolies also 
appeal for help, for they too are strangers in a far-off land. 

There is urgent need for a minister of the Gospel who 
would constantly itinerate throughout the district. He 
would hold services for the Planters, be a sympathetic 
friend of all, and would especially extend a helping hand 
of welcome to the lads fresh from home. At the same time 
he would do what he could for the native Christian coolies, 
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and by the supervision of catechists and otherwise would 
guide Mission work in the district. 

To some extent this has been done for a number of years, 
with the approval and help of the Planters, by a member 
of the Church of Scotland Mission, whose headquarters are 
at Kalimpong. Services have been held in many of the 
Planters’ bungalows, and Mission Work conducted from 
several centres. But the district is such as to demand the 
whole energy of a Missionary-Minister, and it is to enable 
such a man to be sent that this appeal 1s made to those 
interested in the Dooars tea industry. He would be a 
member of the already existing Mission at Kalimpong, and 
this is requisite to ensure due continuity and stability in 
the work. In view of possible future developments, a 
beautiful location of twelve acres has already been granted 
by Government on Goru Bathan, a spur which runs into 
the Dooars, and the proposals include the building upon it 
of a bungalow for the reception of Planters and a hospital 
for sick labourers, more especially the hill-people, on whom 
the climate is most severe. 


In a subsequent letter to the Duars Planters, of 
date May 10, 1898, Dr. Graham was able to say: “ The 
Minister’s salary will be, at first, Rs. 3,500 a year, with 
itineration allowance; and promises of help to the 
extent of half the amount have already been received 
through Messrs. Finlay Muir & Co., Duncan Brothers, 
Octavius Steel & Co., Jardine, Skinner & Co., M‘Leod 
& Co., and the Proprietors of Toonbari.”’ 

When local arrangements for the securing of a 
Missionary-Minister for the Duars had so far been 
made, an appeal for the much-needed one was issued 
to the ministers and probationers of the Church of 
Scotland. In 1899, the Rev. Duncan Macmichael, B.D., 
minister of Fort William, offered his services, and for 
four years did most faithful and successful work in this 
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important Mission field. From his bungalow on Goru 
Bathan he went forth on long journeys among the tea- 
planters, the coolies, and the Mechis, and in many ways 
won the hearts and influenced the lives of those with 
whom he had occasion to work. Unfortunately, a 
serious attack of blackwater fever, caught in the dis- 
charge of his duties, compelled him to resign his charge 
and return to Scotland. Owing to a difficulty in 
finding an immediate successor, the Rev. Daniel Kirk- 
wood of Houston Parish, Renfrewshire, and the Rev. 
J. C. Gillies Colvin of Hoddam, Dumfriesshire, gave 
each in turn one year of service. And, when no one 
seemed willing to continue this work, the Rev. T. Ed. 
Taylor, who was at home on furlough, volunteered 
for temporary service and gave up part of his 
furlough for it. How whole-heartedly and success- 
fully he did the work never can be fully told. 
Few, if any, could have won the hearts of the tea- 
planters as he was able to do, and seldom has there 
been a sadder day in the Duars than the Christmas 
of 1906 on which he died. He had given but one year 
of service, and it is to be feared that he had given him- 
self too intensely to it. The blackwater fever of which 
he died at Goru Bathan was probably caught by him 
while he was personally nursing a planter who was 
suffering fromit. Eight years afterwards in the course 
of his journeyings through the Duars the present writer 
heard again and again of the good that Taylor had done, 
and one planter in particular was scarcely exaggerat- 
ing when he said, “‘ No finer man ever entered a 
planter’s bungalow.” Fora year the post of Missionary- 
Minister to the Duars again remained vacant. In 
December 1907, the Rev. Peter Milne, B.D., formerly 
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minister near Kimberley, South Africa, accepted the 
call, and since then he has been the energetic and highly 
successful servant of the Guild. Something of the 
nature of his work may be gathered from the fact 
that his district covers an area of one hundred miles 
long by about ten to twenty broad. Over this large 
field he conducts services Sunday after Sunday for the 
planters, and superintends a large and ever-growing 
work among the tea-garden coolies and the Aboriginal 
Mechis. In the beginning of this year the Rev. Lachlan 
MacLean, B.D., Assistant Minister of St. Michael’s 
Church, Edinburgh, was ordained as a second Guild 
Missionary to the Duars, and as soon as he has learned 
the requisite languages he will find a very important 
and a very encouraging work lying to his hand. 

That the Duars, under the faithful ministries of 
those whose names have just been mentioned, has 
proved itself to be another very fruitful field can be 
shown by statistics. The majority of these will be 
found, like other figures, in a carefully-arranged 
Appendix. When the Rev. Duncan Macmichael re- 
turned to Scotland he left behind him 7 catechists at 
work and several hundred baptized Christians. When 
the Rev. Peter Milne entered upon the work he found 
12 catechists, I pastor, and 3 teachers busily employed, 
and a roll of 1147 baptized Christians. At the close 
of z913 the Christian community numbered 2530. 
Following the more picturesque method which has 
been adopted in two previous chapters, of showing 
the fruitful fields, personal impressions formed in 
the course of a journey among the Mission centres 
and Mission stations may be given. One week spent 
with the Rev. P. Milne in going from place to place 
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in that part of the district which is more especially 
the home of the Mechis, and another spent with him 
in visiting the tea-planters and their coolies afforded 
a somewhat unique opportunity of getting to know 
what the results of the flow of the River of Guild Life 
in the district of the Duars had actually been. Perhaps 
by interspersing accounts of visits paid to distinctive 
places with some description of the journeyings, there 
‘may also be conveyed an idea of the conditions amid 
which those who seek to apply the benefits of this 
River of Grace carry on their work. 

Not unfittingly may a beginning be made with a 
typical tea-garden service. By way of an introduction 
to the Duars Mr. Milne had arranged for his visitor a 
week-end at Huldibari. Together they travelled from 
Chalsa to Binaguri on the Bengal Duars Railway on a 
pleasant Saturday afternoon. Their travelling com- 
panions were almost all tea-planters, on their way to 
their Saturday sports and competitions, and very 
bright and happy they looked. An “ off-day,” pleasant 
fellowship, and perhaps the consciousness that the past 
year had been an exceptionally good one for “ tea,”’ 
all tended to happiness. A short stay at the Club 
House at Binaguri, with a sight of the way in which 
the planter can enter into his games of tennis and polo 
was followed by a drive in a planter’s “ tum-tum ”’ 
to the beautiful bungalow of Huldibari—the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Oliver. The Missionary-Chaplain 
had arranged, as he does for almost every week-end, 
a service for the planters, and on this occasion Huldibari 
had been chosen. Because a deputy from home was 
accompanying the Missionary-Chaplain, it was also 
planned that he should take part in the service. 
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Sunday morning dawned with all the stillness of a 
Day of Rest in the old land. The labour of the 1700 
coolies employed on the estate had been entirely 
given up. From the homes of the coolies not a sound 
seemed to come, and save for the song notes of the 
myna, the equivalent of our Western blackbird, and 
the tinkling of the bells suspended from the necks of 
the cows, all was still. Local necessities had led to the 
hour of the service being fixed for four o’clock in the 
afternoon, but the long forenoon was well filled up. 

A drive to a neighbouring bungalow, that of Gandra- 
para, gave the Missionary-Chaplain an opportunity of 
visiting some of his widely-scattered congregation, and 
to the deputy the privilege of seeing in Mr. D. Gollan’s 
bungalow and tea-garden something of one of the 
prettiest spots in the whole of the Duars. 

By four o’clock a congregation of eighteen had 
assembled in the drawing-room of the bungalow at 
Huldibari. The praise, which included such well-known 
hymns as “‘ Our God our Help in Ages Past,” “ Our 
Blest Redeemer,” and ‘‘ My Faith looks up to Thee,”’ was 
led by the local doctor, on the piano, and very heartily 
joined in by all present. The prayers and the reading 
of Scripture were followed with deep interest, and a 
short sermon from Matt. xxv., v. 4, made up a service 
lasting the regulation three-quarters of an hour. Tea 
in the dining-room or on the verandah, and quiet 
talks with those who had ridden or driven, in most 
cases several miles, followed. By seven o'clock the 
interesting congregation had scattered. Only a brief 
interlude in the life of the tea-planters, their wives, and 
their assistant managers. Yet how much it implied ! 
Those present had joined in praise and prayer as they 
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had been wont to do in the homeland. They had 
pondered together over some theme suggested by the 
old, old Book. Thoughts had been turned for the time 
being from temporal to eternal things, and when a young 
man who had been present remarked, “I did enjoy 
that Service,’ one felt how much might lie behind it 
all. A quiet evening spent subsequently with an ever- 
kindly host and hostess, with conversation turning 
sometimes to the old land and sometimes to the most 
interesting and inspiring of modern books, and all 
rounded off with family worship, furnished at once a 
delightful experience and a happy insight into the 
possibilities of the work of a Missionary- Minister. 
Circumstances differ. In districts where the majority 
of the Managers and Assistant Managers are unmarried, 
the preliminaries and the consequents of the service 
may slightly be altered. On two subsequent Sundays 
services at Newlands—the home of Mr. Creswell—and 
at Chuapara—the home of Mr. Ross—were not less 
enjoyed. Allowing for differences, when experiences 
such as these are multiplied over the years of life in 
the Duars, one can see what a boon the work of the 
Guild Missionary carries with it. 

And what of the thousands of coolies or tea-garden 
workers whose humbler homes are not far off? An 
hour spent with Yusaph, the Nagpuri Catechist, whose 
work lies in the neighbourhood of the Tea-Estate of 
Huldibari, and who is supported by the Grange 
Branch of the Young Men’s Guild, Edinburgh, told 
of what he had been able to do in and through his 
little school. Worship with the large congregations 
of Kalchini and Hasimara revealed something of the 
good work which is being accomplished by two Cate- 
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chists, one of whom is supported by the Cadzow Young 
Men’s Guild. In both cases the large congregations 
were made up of those of the coolies who had become 
Christian. Perhaps more significant still was the fact 
that in both cases the neat and substantial Churches 
in which the services were held had been erected by 
the Managers of the Tea-Estates, out of regard for 
those of their workers who had embraced the Christian 
faith. In these days when slights are sometimes cast 
upon those who become Christians it is something 
to be told by the Manager of Hasimara Tea-Estate 
that those who are Christians are by far his best 
employees. At Kalchini, hymns in two different 
languages, as suited to the nationalities of the 
congregation, were sung to some of the most familiar 
of tunes, and to the accompaniment of half a 
dozen native drums. Flags had been hung from 
poles outside the little building in honour of the 
stranger's visit, and the happiness and heartiness of 
all who took part in the service were unmistakable. 
At Hasimara nothing very distinctive marked the 
service, but when it was noted that a leading part in 
it was taken by a Nagpuri whose position is high among 
the workers on the Estate, something of the possi- 
bilities of good could be seen. It may be that such 
little Churches and such hearty services are the excep- 
tion. Mainly for want of workers not very much as yet 
has been done among the thousands of coolies on the 
Tea-Estates. Indications have at least been given as to 
the nature of the field which may yet be wrought, and 
of the possibilities which lie before increased workers. 
_°. 90 far as work among the native elements of the 
population of the Duars is concerned, it is among the 
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Mechis that the most remarkable results have been 
attained. When the Rev. W. S. Sutherland in the 
earlier years of his work at Kalimpong turned his 
thoughts, and as far as possible his efforts, towards the 
great untouched field of the Duars, he found no 
people more seemingly unresponsive to the Gospel call. 
By the time the Rev. J. A. Graham had passed on the 
work to the Rev. Duncan Macmichael three Catechists 
had been set to work—Jagat Singh at Oodlabari, 
Naiman at Toonbari, and Eleazer at Matelli. As a 
result of the good work done by the Rev. D. Macmichael 
for four years, and by the Revs. D. Kirkwood, J. C. 
Gillies Colvin, and T. Ed. Taylor, each for about one 
year, the Rev. Peter Milne, the present Duars Mission- 
ary found, on beginning his work in December 1907, 
that the Christian community numbered 1147 souls. 
How the numbers had risen to 2530, with 1240 of these 
Mechis, at the close of I913, may best be indicated 
by what was seen and experienced during one week 
with the Duars Missionary in Mechi-land. 

On the afternoon of Monday, January 6, Ig14, 
began a missionary journey which before a week was 
Over was to be the occasion of many varied and novel 
experiences, to reveal the oft-times hard but always en- 
couraging conditions amid which the Missionary has to 
work, and, above all, to indicate Mission results of the 
most significant and most hopeful nature. Of the long 
journey by train for a night and a day from Chalsa 
Station to Alipore Duars not much may be said. 
Some idea of its nature may be gained from the fact 
that the night journey had to be made in what was 
little more than an extemporized compartment of a 
luggage van. 
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A night spent in the Dak Bungalow of Alipur Duars 
to the accompaniment first of all of the music of the 
priests who in a neighbouring Hindu Temple were 
lulling their gods to sleep, and later on the constant 
cries of the jackal sounding in the ear, supplied some- 
what weird preliminaries. In anticipation of a visit 
to Mahakalguri the Mechis of that station had sent a 
bullock-cart in which to convey the padre and his 
companion to their destination, and, as this was to 
serve both for the luggage and the passengers, the 
prospect of a sixteen miles’ journey by it was not 
particularly inviting. As the early morning was 
somewhat cold and the sun struggled to nse through 
a thick haze, the travellers preferred to do the first 
part of the journey on foot. When the heat in- 
creased, the help of the bullock-cart had to be 
fallen back upon, and be it said that with occasional 
variations, the seat on the top of the luggage in the 
cart was quite enjoyed. The road, though rough, was 
lined by tall reeds of the sun and the lemon grasses, 
and by a broad-leaved shrub known by the native 
name of “‘tara.’’ Many of the birds seen by the way- 
side were very beautiful. The many-coloured myna, 
the dark king crow, the beautiful white paddy bird 
and smaller specimens, now bright yellow and now 
vivid green, all afforded something of interest to those 
whose conveyance was bearing them along only at 
the rate of about two miles an hour. Near Maha- 
kalguni, two or three very pretty and very significant 
sights presented themselves. From pleasantly situ- 
ated bustis, or homesteads, came numbers of native 
Christians bent on worshipping within the Church at 
the Mission station. They had learned that their 
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Missionary was coming and had donned their best as 
they sought to travel with him to Church. A little 
later on, when a somewhat wide river had to be crossed, 
and the padre had passed over with the help of a 
hired pony, while his companion preferred to keep to 
the bullock-cart, those of the congregation who were 
following waded the water, and nearly all took advan- 
tage of the occasion to bathe their faces and hands‘in 
the stream. When the visitors drew near the Church, 
a congregation of not less than six hundred lined the 
road and gave the padre and his companion a most 
hearty welcome. Only an ordinary week-day it was, 
but in prospect of the service this large number had 
ceased from their usual every-day labours, and were 
prepared to give the day to the worship of Almighty 
God. It was well that even the good-sized Church 
was open-sided. Not all might find accommodation 
under the roof, but hundreds at least could stand 
around and take part in the worship. A _ beautiful 
service of praise, prayer, and a short address closed 
with the administration of the Sacrament of Baptism 
to no fewer than twenty-four persons—seventeen adults 
and seven children. Nandu, the Catechist supported 
by St. Andrew’s Branch of the Young Men’s Guild, 
Edinburgh, has not been working in vain. Much 
of the increase, as will be afterwards shown, may 
be traced to Pastor Jagat Singh. There can be 
no doubt of the fruit which has followed the use of 
the stream of Divine Grace in this place. Maha- 
kalguri, or the Garden of the beautiful Kali, is 
the name by which for long it has been known. 
Much more appropriately may it now be called a 
Garden of the Lord ; and when one remembers that 
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ten years ago not a single Christian could be found 
in it one can only feel that the progress has been 
remarkable. 

But the day’s work and the day’s journey were not 
yet done. The bullocks which had previously done 
their part might be too tired to go farther, but with 
the help of two buffaloes as a “‘ fresh team ’’ Kamaka- 
guri the next Mission station could be reached. In 
the course of the journey the troublesome River 
Rydak had to be crossed. Upon a broad ferry-boat 
the cart and some passengers were first placed. The 
buffaloes, led by their driver, swam the stream, and 
the writer who had stayed behind for a little that he 
might photograph the whole scene was ultimately 
conveyed across in a primitive “‘ dug-out.”” At Kama- 
kaguri another great congregation welcomed the 
padre and his friend. Too large to be accommo 
dated within the Church, the congregation had to 
content themselves with worship in the open air. At 
the close no fewer than twenty-seven baptisms and 
two marriages took place. Twenty-one adults and 
six children were added to the Church of Christ, and 
four young people simply but reverently united by 
the holiest of ties. With nightfall there was nothing 
for it but that the padre and his friend should find a 
resting-place in a very primitively-constructed school- 
room. On rice-straw spread upon the floor, with their 
travelling rugs placed above it, they slept as soundly 
as they had ever done, and when a Mechi in the early 
morning had brought a cup of tea for his visitors they 
had seldom felt more refreshed. Mention ought to be 
made of a little treat which the congregation had pre- 
pared for their visitors. To the accompaniment of 
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music, produced by some very primitive-looking stringed 
instruments, some beautiful hymns were sung, and 
one of the members of the Church, with an undoubted 
musical talent, gave illustrations of his own composi- 
tion. Nayan Singh, the local Catechist, whose support 
is largely, if not wholly, given by the Young Men's 
Guild of Wishaw, and Harkbir, the teacher, who, by 
the way, is a son of William Macfarlane’s principal 
servant, are to be congratulated on the vigorous 
Church life which they maintain. 

Plans for next day included only a short journey 
of about four miles to Chok Choka, and a subsequent 
journey of about six miles to Balkha. In some respects 
it was well that a short journey had been planned. 
By force of circumstances, and at the same time as 
the result of a very beautiful relationship, the Mission- 
ary to the Duars is not only spiritual adviser of a very 
large number of people, but guide in temporal affairs 
as well. On this occasion so many wished to ask his 
advice, and so much had to be told that it was almost 
noon before a start with the journey to Chok Choka 
could be made. As this is the Mission station over 
which Jagat Singh, the most capable and the most 
successful of workers among the Mechis had been placed, 
much that was interesting and instructive could be 
seen. Jagat himself had been recently ordained, and 
so put in a position whereby he could baptize new 
converts and little children. Baptisms as a con- 
sequence here were fewer than at the two former 
stations, but following upon the usual service seven 
adults and three children were baptized. Jagat had 
undoubtedly gathered a large and most devoted con- 
gregation around him, and when it is remembered that 
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so recently as three years ago not a single Christian 
was to be found in this place, the evidences of Jagat’s 
character and Jagat’s ability are unmistakable. 

With the help of the buffalo-cart, and after the 
crossing of several somewhat wide rivers, Balkha, the 
farthest east of the Mechi Mission stations, almost 
on the banks of the Sankos, was reached at nightfall. 
Even more primitive looking than the school which 
had served for a lodging at Kamakaguri was the little 
Church in which, as being the only available building 
in the district, two nights had to be passed. Bamboo 
walls and a thatched roof supplied the shelter. Such 
door as there was had to be tied with string. In 
the near neighbourhood of a devoted Christian com- 
munity no visitors could have been safer. Nor, taking 
everything into account, could they have been more 
kindly treated. While most of the meals partaken of 
by the Missionary and his companion had been pre- 
pared by a Mechi servant who had accompanied them 
from Kamakaguri, the villagers of Balkha gave gladly 
of their milk, their eggs, and their fruit, and on two 
occasions went out to the River Sankos to fish in order 
that their visitors might have a pleasant variety. 

But all this was only the prelude to one of the most 
significant days in the whole course of the journey. In 
the early morning, outside the little village Church, a 
very hearty service terminated with the baptism of five 
adults and one child, and two marriages. Two busy 
hours followed, in which difficulties, temporal and 
spiritual, were brought before the Missionary; and 
then took place an excursion into Assam, which, for 
several reasons, will long be felt by a few at least to have 
been a memorable one. A little company composed 
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of Jagat Singh, Naiman, Nayan Singh, Rajah Singh, 
Harkbir, and Takli, with the Rev. Peter Milne and 
his companion, set out to cross the Sankos River, 
and to pass for a little while into Assam. The Mechi 
population of the Duars, partly from their migratory 
habits and partly from the consciousness that they are 
being ousted by Nepali and Hindu invaders, had again 
and again led the Missionary to understand in the 
course of the conversation which they loved to have 
with him that they longed to trek eastward to Assam. 
Partly to ascertain what the conditions of life in that 
district were, and partly to realize something of the 
way in which, if they did go, they might be followed 
by Christian influences, this exploratory journey was 
undertaken. A somewhat large village on the other 
side of the river was first visited, but on the 
way to it a very memorable halt took place. 
Realizing the importance of the step which was now 
being taken, and, above all, the need for Divine 
guidance, the little party paused under the shade of a 
wide-spreading tree that they might engage in prayer. 
In three languages arose not a few earnest petitions to 
God. In Hindi Naiman voiced the desires of those 
who could best follow him in this tongue; in Mechi 
for a similar reason Jagat Singh led in prayer; and in 
English the padre’s companion completed the requests. 
When the village had been reached, the shop of a 
leading Mechi merchant was visited, and some very 
interesting conversation engaged in. From conversa- 
tion Jagat Singh passed on to what seemed to be very 
eloquent pleading, and before long a congregation 
numbering about twenty-five, and including a high- 


caste Brahman, a sadhu or travelling fakir, some 
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Hindus, some Jains, and some Mechis, were com- 
pletely entranced by what Jagat had to tell. In four 
different languages, as specially suiting his audience, he 
spoke, and in the same four languages he sang Christian 
hymns to the accompaniment of his baja or one- 
stringed guitar. Little wonder that he was responded 
to by one who said that he was almost persuaded to 
become a Christian, and pleaded with by others to 
come again to Assam. The message he had been 
delivering was simply the story of the Cross and of the 
way in which it had entered into his own life. One 
could see that every word he was saying was going 
home to Mechi merchant, to simple-minded peasant, 
and to highly-educated Brahman. What the result of 
such a visit may be, only the future will tell. It looked 
like the beginning of a still further extension of Guild 
influence on behalf of the Kingdom of God. Certainly 
some of the Water of Life had been carried to thirsty 
souls. But that such a meeting could have been held 
and conducted so ably by one of the Mechi Catechists 
speaks unmistakably of the way in which earlier Guild 
influences had told upon a very remarkable man. 
Another night spent at Balkha amid conditions 
similar to those which have been already described 
prepared for a farther journey westwards to Dhantali 
by way of Kumergram. While Balkha represents a 
comparatively new Mission station, and its large con- 
gregation a recently gathered fruit, Dhantali stands 
for a Mission station begun ten years ago. Its con- 
gregation, in the main, tells of older and mper fruit. 
What one noticed here more especially was the fact 
that the congregation was very mixed. While 
those which had just been visited had been almost 
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entirely made up of Mechis, elements of Santhal and 
Nagpuri origin were here very evident. Under the 
care of Mahal Singh, a half-brother of Jagat, a goodly 
congregation is being ministered to. Baptisms might 
not be so plentiful here as in other cases; but the 
community is to a considerable extent Christian. 

Of the good work which is being done for the 
Kingdom of God in the Duars there can scarcely be a 
doubt. Of the way in which the River of Guild Life is 
influencing all classes of the population indications such 
as those just given clearly tell. For a moment or two 
we take a more general look. The District Report for 
I913 speaks of a native Christian community of 2530 
persons, of whom 1240 are Mechis: During the course 
of the year the Mechi Christians increased by 131, and 
signs are not wanting that the increase for I91r4 will 
be very much greater. In the course of a week’s 
journey the present writer had the privilege of baptizing 
nearly one hundred Christians, almost all of whom were 
Mechis. Congregations, far too large in every case for 
the Churches in which they worshipped, assembled even 
on week-days at the Mission stations, and even more 
noticeable was the Christian enthusiasm which every- 
where characterized them. 

With evidences such as these this chapter might 
have fittingly closed. More significantly than anything 
else do they tell their own tale. Unfortunately a tragic 
event has happened in the Duars since the visit just 
described was paid. A sad necessity compels the 
mention of something very unexpected and calls forth 
a tribute which at this time must deservedly be paid. 
Little more than two months had elapsed since the 
week in which Jagat Singh accompanied the present 
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writer with so much happiness, from Mission station 
to Mission station, when the sad news was circulated 
that the beloved Mechi pastor of the Duars had been 
cruelly murdered. A tour with the Rev. P. Milne and 
the Rev. Lachlan Maclean had just been completed, 
and Jagat had stayed behind for a night’s rest, when 
during the course of his sleep, on the night of March 
21, a cruel hand dealt him a deadly blow. The 
devoted pastor had been entrusted with a sum of 
money for Mission purposes, and evidences all point 
in the direction of robbery as being the cause of 
the cruel deed. According to one of Mr. Milne’s latest 
letters it is hinted that the cause might be traced 
to the fact that the Mechi whose debt was about to 
be paid had embraced the Christian faith amid the 
displeasure of relatives and friends. Whatever the 
cause, the loss to Mission work in the Duars is 
almost irreparable. In one sense it must be true 
that he had finished the work given him to do. As 
one thinks of what he has done and how much waits 
to be done, one cannot help mourning his untimely 
death. So far as the Mechi part of the Christian com- 
munityin the Duars is concerned, it is only giving honour 
to whom honour is due to say that Jagat Singh had 
very much to do with it. On the testimony of Mr. 
Milne he was the means, direct or indirect, of bringing 
many hundreds of men, women, and children out of 
darkness into light. At Dhantali he founded a 
strong Mission. At Chok Choka, the Mission station 
latterly assigned to him, there has sprung up a very 
large Christian community. At Kamphaguri, on one 
side of this station, an even larger congregation 
owes its increase, if not its actual existence, to him; 
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and on the other side of the station the new field of 
Balkha has been lovingly fostered and very largely 
developed by the same man. In the personal experi- 
ence of the present writer equally significant was the 
unmistakable tribute everywhere paid to his character 
and power. Go where he might Jagat was appealed to 
as a guide, both in temporal and spiritual things, and 
do what he might his actions were almost invariably 
received with gratitude and love. An outstanding 
man, both physically and spiritually, a leader of others, 
a trusted guide, a great Christian force, and an entirely 
consecrated man was Jagat Singh. Perhaps he ap- 
peared at his best during the course of the short journey 
into Assam. But how much that implied! In answer 
to a remark made with regard to the ability which he 
had shown, Mr. Milne could only reply, ‘ Yes: and 
Jagat does not know it.’’ Commenting further upon 
his usefulness Mr. Milne added, ‘‘ I pray almost every 
day that men like Jagat and Naiman may be long 
spared to us.’”’ Little did the Missionary and his 
companion realize, as they talked together, that an 
answer to prayer in the case of one valued worker 
was so soon, in the mysterious workings of Almighty 
God, to be denied. 

With deep feeling the Rev. P. Milne has told how 
he had been summoned to close his beloved pastor’s 
eyes in death. As far as possible he has thrown light 
upon the sad end. In his loving estimate of the worth 
of him who has been taken he has been corroborated 
by tea-planters and others who were best able to judge. 
From thousands of Mechis there rises to-day a lament 
that is deep and strong. For many a day they will 
mention in their villages the name of Jagat with deepest 
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reverence, and from not a few will nse a life-long note 
of gratitude to God for the better light into which they 
have been led through him. Why Jagat should have 
been removed in this tragic way from the labours he 
loved so much, and from a work in which he was being 
so signally blessed, will remain among the mysteries 
which cloud our days. 

Thankfully we rejoice over all the success which has 
followed the extended influence of the River of Guild 
Life in its flow through the Duars. Not the least note 
of gratitude must be that which tells of one whom for 
this great and good work God had undoubtedly raised 
up. What we are certain of is that for some consider- 
able time he will still speak. What we can equally 
strongly believe is that in him we have another illustra- 
tion of the oft-verified truth that the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ITS GREAT OVERFLOW 


When the poor and needy seek water and there is none, and their 
tongue faileth for thirst, I the Lord will hear them. . . . I will open 
rivers in high places.—Isaiah xh. vv. 17, 18. 


WHEN the Missionary happens to be one who not only 
knows the possibilities of the River of Divine Grace 
but is possessed of a wide outlook upon life and an 
abundant faith in God and man, something more than 
the ordinary or the commonplace may be expected. 
Those who know the Guild Missionary best are not at 
all surprized that his activities and his sympathies 
should manifest themselves in a “ Great Overflow.” 
Deeply conscious that one of the purposes of the 
streams of Divine Grace, as made known to us in 
Christ Jesus, is the seeking and the saving of that 
which is lost, Dr. Graham had not been many years at 
work in India without coming to see a very large class 
of the community upon whom the influence of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ ought to be brought to bear. 
Taking a somewhat wider outlook than that which 
might be bounded by the Guild District, and filled with 
the faith that no effort made to carry out a Divine 
purpose could possibly fail, if continued in the night 
spirit and along right lines, the Guild Missionary soon 


felt an unmistakable call to care for those whom he has 
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come to regard as ‘‘ Kim and his Kin.”’ Careful and 
sympathetic observation had shown him that the “‘ lost ”’ 
among the peoples of India were not only those who lived 
in his own neighbourhood of Kalimpong and the Duars, 
but many throughout that great land who, because of 
the mixture of European and Indian blood in their veins, 
had come to be practically lost in the great struggle of 
life. Borne in upon him was also, in some respects, 
the more significant thought that while the Stream of 
Divine Grace, which had been flowing in India since 
the days of Carey, was leaving these peoples practically 
untouched, by so much was its beauty and its worth 
liable to be misunderstood, if not to be entirely mis- 
judged. From contact with those in authority in the 
Government of India he had further come to know that 
the problem of the Eurasian, or, as he himself prefers 
to be called, the Anglo-Indian, was one of the hardest 
with which to deal, and up till the present time one of the 
most difficult to solve. Happily, while a vision of the 
needs of the Anglo-Indians presented itself to the busy 
brain of Dr. Graham a vision of the possibility of doing 
something for the most depressed among them accom- 
panied it. If not for the Anglo-Indian community as 
a whole, at least for their children, and if not for all 
their children, at least for many of them might some- 
thing be accomplished. In the slums of Calcutta and 
other great Indian cities he had seen the Anglo-Indian 
child, with little if any chance of a bright and useful 
life. On a hillside, about two miles from his beloved 
Kalimpong, he also saw where at least a chance of 
better things might be given. At an altitude of from 
4500 to 5000 feet above sea-level, with a climate which 
has been described as neither too cold nor too hot, bathed 
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for the greater part of the year in beautiful sunshine, 
and fanned from one year’s end to another by health- 
giving breezes, could be found a district with precisely 
the physical conditions which the Anglo-Indian child 
requires. In such a place could be erected cottages in 
which the little ones he had seen in city slums might 
be physically and morally developed ; schools in which 
they might be taught ; and industrial centres in which 
they might be so far trained for their future occupations 
in life. 

Doubtless in the mind of the Guild Missionary there 
revolved oftentimes a question as to how far such a 
possible development of his work would, or could, be 
taken up by the Young Men’s Guild of the Church of 
Scotland. For several reasons, but mainly because 
of the varied Church connection of those for whom 
help required to be given, it was thought advisable 
that a wider embracing organization than that of the 
Guild should control the work. To this the hearty 
consent of the Guild Mission Committee was given, and 
while the work of the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes is 
not officially a part of their own organization, Guildsmen 
still believe that in so far as it is being done by their 
Missionary they can heartily and thankfully rejoice 
at the great good that is being thereby accomplished. 

Before proceeding to give in detail some account of 
the beginnings and the development of this work it 
will perhaps be well that we should indicate a little 
more minutely what is meant by “ Kim and his Kin,”’ 
or, in other words, show precisely who are the practi- 
cally “lost ones’ whom Dr. Graham and his com- 
mittee, in and through the “St. Andrew’s Colonial 
Homes,”’ are seeking to save. 
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Readers of Rudyard Kipling’s delightful book 
bearing the title Kim are familiar with a little lad who, 
in the company of a lama, went through a number of 
very interesting adventures in India. Dwellers in 
that land to-day know him as the type of descendants 
of British parents, who, for various causes, but mainly 
for lack of means to send him to the homeland for 
education and early training, have been reluctantly 
compelled to allow him to live out his life in India, 
amid conditions that can never be altogether congenial 
or helpful. He is, in short, the type of the purely 
British child who, as the result of circumstances, has 
been compelled to spend his days in a land where he 
regards himself as an “alien’’ and amid conditions 
for which he is in many ways totally unfitted. 

Kim’s Kin have been fittingly described as his half- 
brothers or half-sisters. In India, because of the 
mixture of European and Asian blood which flows 
in their veins, they were known until recently as 
Eurasians. To-day, out of deference to their own 
wishes, and as being in the majority of cases more 
correct, they are termed Anglo-Indians. Sometimes 
they are spoken of as “children of the domiciled 
community.” In plain English, in the majority of 
cases, they are children or descendants of children 
who have been born of European fathers and of 
Indian mothers. A recent speech by Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, on the subject of Chil- 
dren of British Descent in India puts the situation 
clearly. 


The Anglo-Indian community of India owes its birth to 
the enterprize which laid the foundations of our prosperity. 
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In early days India was no place for English women, and 
ships eastward bound were not enlivened by the ladies that 
now flock to India to make homes for the Englishmen, who 
as soldiers, civilians, and merchants, have adopted an Indian 
career. European society out there was mainly one of 
men, and in these circumstances a large mixed population 
grew up. Iwo centuries earlier—when the Portuguese 
had established themselves on the West Coast of India— 
under similar circumstances, a half-breed Portuguese 
population came into being which 1s still of importance in 
Bombay and Goa. Both these mixed communities were 
condemned to adversity by their circumstances. Their 
fathers sailed home leaving them stranded. For the new 
flight of officials who took their fathers’ places they were 
lost amid the millions of Indian population ; their needs 
attracted little sympathy, and they could command no 
political influence. Had they chosen to forget their 
European blood, religion, and customs, had they merged 
themselves in their Asiatic surroundings, they would have 
fared as millions of their predecessors who sprang from 
Scythian or Tartar immigrants, but became part and 
parcel of the Indian people. But proud of their European 
blood they stood aloof from the crowds around them, and 
while better qualified than the native Indians for industrial 
pursuits, they shrank from association with the Indian 
labourer and artisan, just as British colonists at the Cape, 
amidst a native population, consider themselves degraded 
by the manual labour which their brethren in Canada will 
cheerfully undertake. 


Perhaps it will also be helpful if we indicate fully 
some of the reasons why Kim and his Kin should be 
cared for. In the case of Kim himself, and those whom 
he represents, the reason is perfectly clear. From a 
British point of view, Kim, in all that he stands for, 
is not only one of ourselves but one who, by the very 
circumstances of his lot, calls loudly to those who 
ought to help him. He is in India to-day the victim 
of circumstances over which he has no control, and for 
which in many cases his parents are not to blame. He 
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is oné who, as a brother, calls to full-brother for the 
help which full-brother should give. 

When we come to think of those who have been 
called Kim’s Kin, perhaps the situation seems so much 
altered that it appears to have lost its appeal. Let 
a few words from an Indian Viceroy recall us to some- 
thing of the exact situation. Looking back on his 
work in India, Lord Curzon once wrote: ‘‘ How to find 
a training ground for the character, a stimulus to the 
self-respect, and a field for the honourable employment 
of the poorer European and Eurasian child in India— 
so as to make him not unworthy of the blood which 
flows in his veins—is one of the gravest problems that 
confront the philanthropist or statesman.’ Another 
quotation from the above-mentioned speech of Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller may be given: “‘ The Anglo-Indian 
community, it must be remembered, is an Imperial 
asset of importance. It is no small thing that there 
should be resident in India a large society whose active 
loyalty 1s beyond question. In the perilous days of the 
mutiny Anglo-Indians stood by the flag with un- 
flinching determination; the records of that time 
abound with illustrations of conspicuous courage and 
self-sacrifice displayed by Anglo-Indian officials and 
volunteers. At the present day they are the backbone 
of a volunteer force—30,000 strong—which would be 
of the most essential service in keeping communications 
open in times of trouble.’’ Alongside of these words, 
and as carrying us somewhat further in the direction 
of an answer to our question, take the remarks of 
Dr. Graham: ‘‘ No problem in India—a land of many 
complex problems—is harder than that of the lowest 
type of Anglo-Indian ; and no class is more derogatory 
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to British rule. For he naturally claims connection 
with the ruling race, and he nominally belongs to the 
Christian religion. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
millions of the more ignorant people of India judge the 
British power and the religion of Christ by those people 
with a result not flattering to the prestige of our country 
or strengthening to the evidence of our faith.” A fact 
perhaps more significant still remains to be mentioned. 
At a Representative Conference of Educationists con- 
vened by the Government at Simla in 1912, to consider 
the question of European Education, it was recognized 
that the most urgent need of the present situation was 
the reaching of the 7000 children who, it is estimated, 
are receiving no education. 

To sum up, according to Lord Curzon, the problem 
of Kim and his Kin is one of the most pressing in India 
at the present time. According to Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller its solution will make for the strength of the 
Indian Empire. According to Dr. Graham it must be 
faced for the sake of the honour of our country, and the 
credit of the religion of Jesus Christ ; and according to 
Government returns its numbers constitute an appeal 
which can scarcely be made light of. 

Not unnaturally may we now ask ourselves a further 
question. How has Dr. Graham been seeking to solve 
this Imperial problem ? From the very first he felt 
that three things must be aimed at. In every case 
there must be a transference of the “ lost one’”’ from 
surroundings that could never do anything else than 
hinder the development of all that is best in life; 
secondly, each child must be taught the value and 
dignity of labour ; and thirdly, the best mental, moral, 
physical, and spiritual development must be sought. 
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Along these lines, on September 24, Ig00, a very 
small beginning was made. Half-way between Kalim- 
pong and the site of the present St. Andrew's Colonial 
Homes, in a rented house, known as “ Kiernander 
Cottage,’ six little Anglo-Indian children were placed 
under the care of a house-mother and a teacher. 
By the end of the year the number had risen to 
nine. During 1go1, “ Woodburn Cottage,’ the first 
of the ‘‘ Homes,’ was erected from funds raised 
by public subscription, and named after Sir John 
Woodburn, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. In rg02, 
“ Elliott Cottage,’’ named after Sir Charles A. Elhott, 
K.C.8.1., LL.D., late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
was built, also by public subscription. In 1903, 
“ Calcutta Cottage ’’ was erected from funds supplied 
by Calcutta merchants. In 1904, “‘ Strachan Cottage, ’’ 
now named ‘‘ Strachan Hostel,’ the home of the senior 
boys under the care of the headmaster, was built by 
Mr. J. D. Strachan, Allahabad, in memory of his 
wife. In 1905, “‘ Thorburn Cottage,” the gift of Mr. 
M. G. Thorburn, of Glenormiston, Peeblesshire, was 
added. In 1906, “‘ Bene Cottage,” the gift of the late 
Major Jarvie of Bearsden, Scotland, was built. In 
1908, the “‘ Fraser Hostel,’’ named after Sir A. H. L. 
Fraser, K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and 
President of the “ Homes’’ Committee, was erected. 
In 1g09, “‘ The Eastern Bengal and Assam Cottage ”’ 
was built from funds raised partly in Assam and partly 
by a Government contribution. In 1910, the “ Lucia 
King Cottage,’’ sometimes known as “ Babies’ Cottage,”’ 
was erected specially for the youngest of the children 
from money raised by Mrs. King, Calcutta. In the 
same year “ Laidlaw Cottage’’ was gifted by Sir 
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Robert Laidlaw in memory of his mother. In IgII, 
‘‘Baghalpur Grant Cottage’ was gifted by Mr. W. 
Maling Grant. In 1913, ““ MacGregor Cottage "’ was 
erected as a gift by a Calcutta merchant, now in the 
homeland ; and in the same year the “‘ Scoto-Canadian 
Cottage ’’ was built from funds supplied by Miss Jessie 
Dow, Montreal, in memory of her parents. At present 
there are in building ‘‘ Mansfield Cottage ’’ and “‘ Heath- 
land Cottage,” the gifts of anonymous donors. During 
the course of Dr. Graham’s furlough this year, he has 
been presented by the Edinburgh Committee of the 
‘Homes’ with a sum of money sufficient to erect 
an “‘Edinburgh Cottage,’ and the Government and 
residents of Bihar and Orissa are presenting a cottage 
which will bear the name of their Province. 

In some respects, a study of the progress made in the 
erection of these cottages will be found interesting. 
Since 1901, the increased erection has almost kept 
pace with the advance of the years. The year 1907 is 
a blank, but to compensate for this two cottages were 
erected in 1910. The year 1913 seems also a blank, 
but this is more than compensated for by the erection 
of two cottages in I9g12 and four in 1914. The first 
two cottages were erected by public subscription, and 
named after leading Government officials, who had 
shown considerable interest in Dr. Graham’s work. 
The third one was erected also from public subscription, 
but purposely confined to Calcutta. The fourth one 
marked the beginning of a series of cottages, as private 
gifts, mostly in memory of relatives. In 1909, when 
the cottage known as “ Eastern Bengal and Assam ”’ 
was erected, the Government showed its apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Graham's efforts by giving half the 
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cost. The pathway of progress in the erection of the 
““Homes’”’ has thus been from smaller individual 
subscriptions to larger gifts, and from public charity 
to partial Government help. The names given to the 
cottages are significant as commemorating distinguished 
officials in India who have from the first taken a deep 
interest in the work, or individuals whose children 
have linked their parents’ names with this great centre 
of beneficence ; while the names of others indicating 
perhaps nothing more than places dear to the heart 
of the donors tell by their anonymity of the charity 
which “ seeketh not her own.” 

Equally interesting and suggestive is the record of 
the erection of other auxiliary buildings, in almost 
equally swift succession, when called forth by the 
development of the work. 

In 1902, the “‘ Bourdillon School,” named after Sir 
James Bourdillon, and forming the first wing of the 
present beautiful educational buildings, was erected. 
In 1903, a Farm Steading, originally known as the 
Christison Farm Steading, and named after Mr. G. 
W. Christison, a tea-planter, who had contributed 
largely to the funds, was built. In 1904, a Farm 
House, known as the “* Central Provinces Farm House,”’ 
because built from money raised in the Central Provinces 
of India, was added. In the same year a water-supply 
was gifted by Rai Bahadur Ram Chandra Mintri. In 
1905 were built workshops, now named the “ James 
Paterson Workshops,” in honour of one who has done 
splendid service as Treasurer of the ‘‘ Homes ’’ Com- 
mittee in Scotland, and including a smithy and a 
joiner’s shop. In the same year, the “ Jarvie Hall,” a 
splendid addition to the educational block of buildings, 
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was erected as the gift of the same donor as the ‘‘ Bene 
Cottage.’ In 1907, the beautiful, and distinctly 
handsome, ‘‘ McRobert Tower,’ which now surmounts 
the whole buildings with its clock and chime of bells, 
was gifted by Sir Alexander McRobert of Cawnpore, in 
memory of his wife. In 1908, the “‘ Pugh Gymnasium, ” 
in memory of Mr. L. P. Pugh, a warm supporter of the 
‘Homes ”’ in their earlier days, was gifted by his 
friends and admirers. In the same year was opened 
the ‘ Steel Memorial Hospital,’’ built from money given 
by the children of the Steel family, from whom came 
Dr. Graham’s first call to take up mission work in the 
Duars ; and the name of Watson brothers who joined 
in that call is represented in the adjoining Infectious 
Hospital built from funds provided by their sister’s 
estate. In October 1912, a New Farm Steading, 
necessitated by the acquisition of 350 acres of land 
in addition to the original 100, and gifted by an anony- 
mous donor, was opened by Lord Carmichael, Governor 
of Bengal, and named by request of the Committee 
after himself. About the same time a new road 
leading from the Pedong road by way of the “* Homes ”’ 
and extending to about three miles was partially 
gifted by Rajah Ugyen Dorji, and opened by Lord 
Carmichael. In 1913, a large addition was made to the 
Educational block of buildings through a sum of money 
gifted by Queen Mary during her visit to India, and 
supplemented by a considerable Government grant. 
With special appropriateness the name of Queen Mary 
will thus be associated with this part of the school, 
while she has herself graciously given her name as the 
patroness of the “‘ Homes.” In the same year, through 
the former Christison Farm buildings not being required, 
I 
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the Stores buildings were largely added to, and the Farm 
House itself was transformed into another cottage for 
the boys. A house for Mr. Archibald, the keeper of 
the Stores, was also built, and all these alterations and — 
additions were carried out at the expense of Sir David 
Yule of Calcutta. In the course of 1913, the Jarvie | 
Hall had a gallery added to it ; while new seats were 
supplied and splendid lighting arrangements completed. 

In connection with the erection of buildings, and the 
development of works, such as these, much that is 
interesting has also to be noted. From small begin- 
nings with the Bourdillon School, in 1902, has grown 
the handsome pile of buildings now crowned by the 
McRobert Tower. Stores which at first were very 
small have now been significantly increased. Work- 
shops, with their possibilities of training on the in- 
dustrial side of the life of the “‘ Homes,’’ and a newer 
and better farm-steading as a requisite of the agri- 
cultural side of the training, have kept pace with the 
general progress. A gymnasium and a hospital tell, 
in different ways, of provision made for the physical 
side of life. In the erection of most of these buildings 
evidences of the sympathy and the support which this 
beneficent work has called- forth from individuals are 
not wanting. Perhaps most significant of all are the 
contributions from native Indian sources, in the case 
of Rajah Ugyen Dorji, a local Buddhist, and Rai 
Bahadur Ram Chandra Mintri, a devoted Hindu. 
Equally noticeable is the help given by Queen Mary 
and by the Government of Bengal in the shape of 
large building and capitation grants. With unvarying 
succession the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal have 
given their support to the work, and more recently, as 
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Governor of Bengal under the new arrangement of 
the country, Lord Carmichael has shown a very out- 
standing interest in it. 

While this book is being written there is, in prospect, 
an addition to the Educational Buildings. In order to 
encourage the development of the industrial side of 
the ‘“‘ Homes,’’ a Government grant has been given 
for the erection of a Domestic Science block of buildings 
in which laundry work, cooking, and domestic economy 
will be taught tothe girls, and engineering, carpentry, 
and other trades: to the boys. When this has been 
erected the whole block of Educational Buildings, ex- 
tending from the Bourdillon wing through the Jarvie 
Hall and the Queen Mary School, will be exceedingly 
handsome. By this addition the large scheme which 
was in Dr. Graham’s mind as he planned for the good 
of Anglo-Indian children will have some opportunity 
of being completed. In these workshops, those who 
have, in other ways, been already developed mentally, 
physically, and religiously, will have their opportunity 
of learning much that will fit them for their after spheres 
in life. Here, too, will be shown the likings and the 
aptitudes of any pupil for any special branch of work ; 
and here will be given, to those who have to plan for 
the sending forth of the young people, one of the best 
of guides to the work for which they are fitted in India 
or in the Colonies. 

Statistics bearing upon the life of the ‘“‘ Homes,”’ 
up to and including September 24, 1913, will be given 
as in other cases in an Appendix. In many ways these 
are well worth studying. Meanwhile, it may be noted 
that the number of children in residence has increased 
from 9 in 1900 to nearly 500 in 1914; that they include 
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the children of Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Wesleyan 
Methodist, Methodist Episcopal, and Baptist parents ; 
that they are gathered from every part of India and 
Ceylon and even from the Malay Straits and Andaman 
Islands; and that the occupation of their fathers 
includes almost every trade and profession. Perhaps 
most interesting of all, as showing the practical out- 
come of the work done for the children, is the Table 
showing the situations both in India and outside of it 
to which those who have left the ‘“‘ Homes ”’ have gone. 

Looking at the figures and noting with gratitude the 
way in which their increase indicates an ever-enlarging 
contribution to the solution of a great Imperial problem, 
we have to remember that at the recent Conference on 
the subject of Education at Simla it was reported that 
there are still 7000 of these same children who are 
practically uneducated and unhelped. When Dr. 
Graham, as the outcome of this, threw out to his 
Committee the hint that St. Andrew's Colonial Homes 
might be responsible for 5 per cent, or 350 of these, it 
showed how much further with his beneficent work 
he would like to go. It also indicates how much he is 
prepared still to face. It would mean the erection of 
at least a dozen more cottages, and the calling out of 
a very large amount of charity. But not until the 
whole seven thousand have been provided for can it 
be said that Britain’s duty to Britain’s children in 
India has been discharged. 

Fortunately other movements are now on foot for 
dealing with the same problem in other parts of India. 
A large scheme for the founding and carrying on 
of what are to be called the “St. George’s Colonial 
Homes ’’ has been started at Kodaikinal in Southern 
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India. Witha considerable number of those who are now 
uncared for it is almost certain that these new “ Homes” 
will deal. It may not be forgotten that these are to be 
modelled on the lines of the “‘ Homes”’ at Kalimpong ; 
and that for their initiation and carrying on, the advice 
of Dr. Graham has been sought and very helpfully 
given. It is also significant that the decision of the 
Conference at Simla, when the case of the needy Anglo- 
Indian children was being considered, was, that what- 
~ ever might be the future effort it will best be developed 
on the lines of the work which has been so successfully 
and so encouragingly carried on by Dr. Graham. 
Meanwhile, the working of the St. Andrew's Colonial 
Homes, in the neighbourhood of Kalimpong, goes on 
with a very complete organization. On the domestic 
side, each cottage containing about thirty children is 
superintended by a lady who is known as a “ House- 
Mother,’ and an Assistant; whom the children love 
to call their “‘ Auntie.’ With the exception of the 
Babies’ Cottage, where nurses are required, no servants 
are kept. In order to teach the value and the dignity 
of labour, the boys and girls are taught to do all their 
own work under admirably arranged systems; and 
even in Babies’ Cottage the nurses are practically 
drawn from the senior girls. On the educational side, 
fifteen teachers, all thoroughly trained and qualified— 
thirteen of these from Scotland—convey instruction 
under the guidance of Mr. James Simpson, a most 
capable headmaster. The whole school is divided into 
two departments, an elementary one imparting a com- 
plete elementary education up to the Sixth Standard, 
and a supplementary one where further instruction is 
given in the direction of commercial, industrial, and 
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domestic life. There is at the present time a prospect 
of adding a Secondary Department, where the teaching 
will be carried on as far as the standard which is known 
as the Junior Cambridge, or in Scotland the Intermediate 
- Certificate. On the zndusirial side, instruction is given 
in agriculture and in various trades ; and in the hospital 
a number of the girls are being trained as nurses in con- 
nection with Lady Carmichael’s Scheme for the securing 
of nurses for India. A beginning has also been made 
with the training of a number of the girls as nurses for 
families, and already one who has been so trained has 
left for a situation in Britain. It is also noteworthy 
that two of the girls have gone forth as missionaries. On 
the religious side, careful instruction is given in each of 
the cottages, as wellasin the school. A Young Men’s and 
Woman’s Guild, whose practical side of work has already 
been referred to; a Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion; an enthusiastic Christian Endeavour Society, and 
a branch of the Scripture Union all help the young people 
to develop their own lives along the best of religious 
lines. As showing how almost nothing that could 
benefit the young people is left out, a Cadet Corps, 
numbering about 80, under the command of Lieutenant 
Ripley, one of the teachers ; a Boys’ Scout Company, 
numbering about 50, under the charge of Scout-Master 
Williams, another of the teachers, and a Girls’ Guides 
Company, numbering 30, have all been organized and 
are all being wrought most enthusiastically. 

Leaving for a little the testimony of facts and figures 
such as these, it may perhaps not be out of place to 
give the impressions of one who purposely visited the 
‘“‘ Homes,”’ lived for a few days amid their life, and kept 
both eye and ear open. It was the privilege of the 
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present writer to see the boys polishing their floors and 
cooking their own meals, to share in the meals which 
they had cooked, to join with them after breakfast in 
their prayers, to follow them out into their playground 
for the few minutes which elapsed before their actual 
school duties began, and to take part with them 
in their games. Ina very real way could the practical, 
the religious, and the recreative thus be seen to enter 
into the lives of thirty young lads. It was his, too, to 
follow them into their classes, to listen to the instruction 
imparted to them, to note the arrangements of the 
twenty commodious class-rooms, to estimate the great 
worth of the teachers, and to hear from the headmaster 
of the progress made by individual pupils. In a pre- 
eminently satisfactory way was it thus being shown 
how thoroughly and how helpfully a sound education 
was being given. It was his to see them again when 
they were being exercised on their broad grounds 
outside the school, as military Cadets or Boy Scouts ; 
to spend an evening or two with them while they 
showed signs of their Guild life in the holding of a 
concert among themselves or in listening to some pre- 
viously arranged lecture; to admire them on a Saturday 
afternoon as they marched out headed by their pipe 
band in Graham tartan kilt, or devoted themselves 
to some well-contested game of football or hockey. In 
no unmistakable way was it thus being shown that the 
life of the boys was a very happy and a very health- 
giving one. It was his to see both boys and girls 
meeting on a Sunday morning as they held a very bright 
and very helpful Christian Endeavour meeting, and 
to view several hundreds of them again as he spoke 
to a most attentive congregation from the pulpit of the 
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Macfarlane Memorial Church. In an equally satis- 
factory way could it thus be seen that the religious 
side of the life of the boys and girls was in no way 
being neglected. Denominational difficulties have 
been happily overcome by an effort to provide for 
the teaching of the distinctive ecclesiastical tenets 
of different branches of the Protestant Church. To 
pass from cottage to cottage, noting the cleanliness 
and the orderliness of everything connected with 
them, to witness the happiness of the children, and 
to have in many ways the assurance of a deep 
interest in the children on the part of the “ House- 
Mothers ”’ and “* Aunties,’ was to be made to feel that 
“Home, sweet Home ’”’ was here in no case a misnomer. 
To inspect the stores and the workshops ; to note the 
stock and the up-to-date implements on the farm ; and 
finally to note how much is being done to make the 
hospital an efficient one, was to be led to see that wise 
and kindly hearts had made almost every needed 
provision for the varied wants of the children. To 
look at the ‘‘ Homes ” from many points of view, but 
mainly the philanthropic, the national, and the religious, 
was to be made to realize that no more important 
or Christ-honouring work could possibly be engaged in. 

It is, however, with the St. Andrew’s Colonial 
Homes as with everything else. By their fruits we 
shallknowthem. From an analysis of the first hundred 
children received intothe “‘ Homes,’ between September 
24, 1900, and May 6, 1903, the following significant 
figures may be given. Of these, on September 24, 1913, 
20 were still in the “‘ Homes,” 7 had died, and 19 had 
been withdrawn by their guardians before education 
was completed. Of the 54 who have gone out into the 
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world’s work, 19 have been settled in India and 33 
outside of it, while 2 have died after leaving the 
“ Homes.” Of those settled in India 3 girls have 
married and 3 have become missionaries, 6 boys have 
entered the railway service and 3 the Government 
service, 2 have gone to agricultural colleges, x has 
enlisted in the army, and 1 is following a trade. Of 
those outside India, 8 girls have gone to Australia and 
4 to Britain, 7 boys are at sea, I is in Australia, and 1 
in the United States of America. More instructive 
still are the following cases taken from Dr. Graham’s 
note-book : 


Some years ago a red-headed lad was admitted to the 
Homes. A soldier’s son, too, he was. His mother had 
died ; his father was careless and left him to his own devices ; 
he got into trouble and found himself in a Reformatory. 
The Superintendent of the Reformatory grieved to see the 
one English boy in the midst of natives, and, believing that 
the boy had been more sinned against than sinning, pled 
with the Homes to give him a chance. He came to us a 
physical wreck from fever and spleen. But in the bracing 
mountain air of Kalimpong his fever gradually disappeared ; 
in the British environment there created, he recovered 
self-respect ; and on the farm he acquired a physique which 
enabled him to realise his ambition of enlisting in the army. 

A dying coolie brought a white boy with him to an 
Indian Hospital. He refused to tell the child’s history but, 
before his death, he bequeathed him to the nurse. The 
boy is now at Kalimpong, being trained to take his right 
place in the world among his more privileged fellows. 

In the Almshouse of a great city a little fair child was 
found in a miserable plight. Through neglect she had lost 
the sight of one eye and the other was just saved in time. 
We could not trace her parentage. She is now a fine young 
woman seeking her fortune in Australia. 

An Englishman came to India to carry on the profession 
of taxidermist. He was talented but eccentric. Latterly 
he was afflicted with an incurable disease and lived on 
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charity in the slums of an Indian city with his two mother- 
less girls amidst filthy surroundings. The girls, who on 
admission were neglected and depressed, have year by year 
developed physique and spirit, and they, too, look forward 
to a bright future in Australia. 

Some years ago the Secretary of the Society for the 
Protection of Children found a low native woman with a 
little girl, whom she claimed to have borne to an English 
miner. The child was rescued, almost certainly from a 
terrible fate. She is now bright and happy, useful and 
beloved, in one of the Homes’ Cottages. 

A Scottish minister discovered a boy of twelve in a 
miserable native quarter of Calcutta (the father, a railway 
man, had basely deserted him) and sent him to Kalimpong. 
When he came he had almost no clothing, and his luggage 
consisted of a Bible wrapped in a rag. That boy later on 
distinguished himself by taking second place in one of the 
divisions of a Sunday School Examination open to all 
India, and now holds a good position on an Indian Railway. 

A missionary lady in a Cantonment city rescued from 
a woman—the paramour of soldiers—her two girls who were 
living with her in vicious surroundings, and obtained 
admission for them to’ Kalimpong. One is now settled 
in New Zealand and the other is an invaluable nurse 
probationer. 

A heartless Scotsman abandoned an Indian woman and 
their five children. His neighbours took pity upon them 
and they were sent to the Homes. The eldest is now an 
engine-driver, the second on a farm in New Zealand, and 
the other three also hope to become Colonials. 

Iwo fine boys from Upper India, who, on the death of 
their blind widower-father, had no one to care for them, 
are now in New Zealand—one on the land and the other in 
the army. 

There came to Kalimpong in the early days a girl whose 
sad childhood left its mark upon her character and made 
her struggle very hard. But she fought the fight and 1s 
now a keen missionary to the people of India. 


In the ‘“‘ St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes,”’ and all that 
they stand for, may perhaps be found something in 
the development of Dr. Graham’s work that could 
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scarcely have been fully anticipated. In these benefi- 
cent institutions may be seen something that is in 
perfect accord with his mind and heart. The story 
of the way in which these “‘ Homes” originated, and 
of the remarkable way in which they have developed, 
is at once a record of mission work which has appealed 
to not a few whom no ordinary method would ever 
have interested, and a tribute to the wisdom, the 
energy, and the sympathy of a great missionary. 


CHAPTER IX 


ITS TIME-ADDED TRIBUTARIES 


He brought streams also out of the rock, and caused waters to 
run down like rivers.—Ps. Ixxvili. v. 16. 


In watching the flow of a river, and more especially in 
looking upon it at a point where its volume of water 
is already very full, it perhaps does not occur to many 
to ask questions as to where it has all come from, or as 
to what the constituent characteristics of the water are. 
We are all probably more interested in the district 
through which the water passes and the results which 
ts flow has produced. And yet, a little thought as to 
where the water has all come from, and the precise 
reason for its being what it is, might add considerably 
to the interest which we should afterwards take. Into 
it, although unseen by us, at the point at which we are 
standing, may have been pouring tributary after 
tributary, of greater or less size ; and with its original 
waters may have been mingling others of very different 
kinds, each of which has contributed something to the 
making of the nature of the water what it now is. 
Interesting it often is, too, to watch the way in which 
the waters act after they have appeared to meet. 
From the Guild District comes a somewhat striking 


illustration. Looking down from Munro Point, below 
124 
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Pashok Bungalow, one can see distinct traces of 
two very different waters. The clear blue of the 
snow-fed Teesta passes along side by side with the 
dark brown of the Rungeet. A similar effect can be 
seen from a height overlooking the point where the 
Rhine and the Moselle meet. For a time it would 
appear, in both cases, as if the two rivers were to 
flow on to the great ocean, each keeping to its own 
waterway, and each by force of its own current 
keeping itself by itself. Gradually, but inevitably, 
they come more and more to mingle until all 
traces of separate currents are lost. The river in its 
final or further stages is what it is because of one 
harmonious but greatly enriched whole. 

So may it be with the River of Grace. As it flows 
among the Daling Hills and through the level lands of 
the Duars, 1t has come from sources which we have 
already carefully considered, but it has been added to 
by tributary after tributary whose distinctive con- 
tribution to its flow means, in each case, something 
which goes far to explain the value and the unity of 
the whole. 

One or two of these in the order in which they have 
united themselves to the stream of Guild Mission life 
may now be noted. Before the stream from Gya had 
united with that of Guild hfe from Edinburgh it had 
been increased in its flow by 


A TRIBUTARY FROM THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES’ 
MISSION. 


During the well-earned furlough which William 
Macfarlane took in 1881, and which, because of its 
beneficial effects upon the Church at home, was ex- 
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tended to three years, considerable interest was aroused 
in Foreign Mission work. In particular, the Missionary 
Associations of the four Scottish Universities—st. 
Andrews, Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Edinburgh—were 
touched by the addresses he delivered. As a practical 
outcome, the members of these Associations resolved 
to form a Scottish Universities’ Mission. In conjunc- 
tion with the Foreign Mission Committee and under 
the guidance of Wialliam Macfarlane, Independent 
Sikkim, a field adjacent to that of Darjeeling and 
Kalimpong, was chosen as the special sphere in which 
the work of the newly formed Scottish Universities’ 
Mission should be carried on. Fortunately, as the work 
at Darjeeling was now in the hands of Mr. Turnbull, and 
that of Kalimpong in the hands of Mr. Sutherland, 
Mr. Macfarlane was free to be appointed the first 
Missionary of the newly formed Missionary Association. 
On his return to India for the taking up of this special 
work he set himself to do four things: (1) to itinerate 
and evangelize in Independent Sikkim ; (2) to establish 
catechists and teachers in localities which seemed to 
be most promising; (3) to organize an Institution 
for Training Catechists and Teachers; and (4) more 
adequately to equip the existing printing press at Dar- 
jeeling. Feeling it to be the most important part of 
his work, he set himself to organize “an institution 
in which education should be given to young men in- 
tending to be preachers or teachers.’’ Kalimpong was 
chosen as the most suitable place for the carrying on 
of the work, and on April 19, 1886, a Training Institution 
with twelve students was opened. Towards the close 
of this year all the funds necessary for locating the 
Institution at Kalimpong had been raised, and building 
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operations were immediately started. By June 1887 
18 houses for teachers and students, a temporary school- 
room, and the requisite outhouses had been built, and 
a home for the missionary begun. At the close of the 
year there were 36 students in the Institution, 14 being 
trained for the Universities’ Mission work in Sikkim, 
13 for the work in Darjeeling, and 9 for Kalimpong. 
Minute details as to the way in which the Training 
Institution continued and developed its work do not 
fall within the scope of this book. As indicating the 
nature and the progress of this tributary of the 
River of Guild Mission life the following facts may 
be given. 

Unfortunately, William Macfarlane had done little 
more than begin the work for the Scottish Universities’ 
Mission when he had to lay it down. Pioneer work in 
this case meant not only the erection of buildings 
which would be suitable for a Training Institution, but 
the guiding even to the minutest detail of every part 
of the work. On February 15, 1887, he had spent a 
very fatiguing day in the forest, superintending the 
cutting and the preparation of wood for the buildings. 
Next morning he was found dead in his room. Upon 
the Rev. W. S. Sutherland now devolved the double 
duty of carrying on his own mission work at Kalimpong 
and supervising that of the Scottish Universities’ 
Mission. On the arrival of the Rev. J. A. Graham, 
as Guild Missionary, in 1889, Mr. Sutherland was free to 
devote himself to the work of the Scottish Universities’ 
Mission in general, and to that of the Training Institu- 
tion in particular. After twenty years of service Mr. 
Sutherland returned to Scotland in 1899, and the work of 
the Training Institution was taken up successively by 
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the Rev. T. Ed. Taylor, the Rev. John Macara, and the 
Rev. W. G. M‘Kean. In 1907 Mr. Sutherland returned 
to India to take up again the work upon which he had 
so much set his heart, and, honoured with the degree 
of D.D. from his University of Aberdeen, he continues 
his invaluable labours as head of the Training Institu- 
tion. To assist him in his work Mr. H. J.C. Kinghorn, 
M.A., a fully qualified teacher, and formerly a Master 
in George Watson’s College, Edinburgh, has been 
appointed ; and as showing the favour with which 
the Government of India regard this work his whole 
salary is paid by Government. 

During the past ten years considerable changes 
have taken place. From the long row of one-storied. 
houses which at first had served as school and home 
for the students, the Institution has been removed to 
a very handsome building higher up the hill. Instead 
of the somewhat small, low-roofed, and altogether 
cramped school-rooms which at first did duty, there 
are now on the ground floor of the new Training In- 
stitution a number of very handsome and well-equipped 
class-rooms. In place of the houses, each 12 feet 
long by 10 feet wide, which served as kitchen, sitting- 
room, and bedroom for two or three students, there are 
now to be found on the upper story of the Training 
Institution large and well-arranged dormitories, where 
each student can have his own little room. Not very 
far off is a handsome building known as the Robertson 
Hostel, with its lower rooms used as a school of 
practical training for the students, and its upper rooms 
fitted as dormitories for students attending the Middle 
English School. In place of the house which was first 
used by Mr. Sutherland, and which has now been sold 
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to the Woman’s Guild as a Home for the lady 
missionaries, may be seen higher up still the Allan 
Manse in which Dr. and Mrs. Sutherland find their 
beautiful home. From pictures which are given with 
this chapter perhaps the contrast will even more strik- 
ingly be seen. 

During the days of the older Training School, student 
life must have been very primitive. Descriptions of 
it, as given by Dr. Sutherland fifteen years ago, are 
not without interest : 


The students come from the mountain regions of Dar- 
jeeling ; of Kalimpong, the field of the Guild Mission ; of 
Sikkim, the field of the Universities’ Mission; and from 
the plains along the base of the Himalayas. Between thirty 
and forty are always under training. Their ages range 
from fifteen to thirty-five, their acquaintance with books 
being commonly in inverse proportion to the number of 
their years. Some are fresh from the fields, their hands 
horny with wielding the hoe and holding the plough. They 
have gained knowledge of letters at the night-school on the 
mountain-side. The call has come to them to sow other 
seed in other soil than maize and rice in black earth; and 
the family councils, after much discussion, have decided 
that they must let the young men go, although for them- 
selves the struggle for a while will be harder. One has been 
a sailor, and, after seeing many lands, takes his place in 
the lowest class. One has been a soldier, another a groom. 
One comes from work on the railway, another from herding 
cattle. One is a petty shopkeeper, another a retired photo- 
grapher. Some are from tea-plantations. Some have been 
pupil-teachers, bright young lads from the village-schools ; 
for the preachers and teachers are ever on the outlook for 
“lads o’ pairts.” ... 

Every student receives a scholarship of from 5 to 7 rupees, 
equal to 6s. to gs. a month, out of which he has to provide 
himself with food, clothes, books, and everything else he 
may require. 

After three or four years’ study, the period vary- 
ing according to the capabilities of the student and the 
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exigencies of outside work, they return to preach and to 
teach in the districts whence they came. 

The worldly goods of a student at the beginning of his 
theological career consist mostly of a meagre suit of clothes 
to wear by day, and which he may not put off at night in 
cold weather ; two blankets for bedding—one to lay on the 
floor as mattress, the other for covering ; and a brass pot 
wherein to cook his rice. A fresh student has no furniture 
of his own, and none is provided for him. The floor serves 
him as table, chair, and bed. He adapts himself to his 
slender circumstances until the force of education and the 
example of the senior students drive him into revolt, and 
he sets himself to change the surrounding squalor. A 
paraffin-oil tin, as a reservoir for water, is among the first 
of the purchases of his enlightened state. He is discon- 
tented until he gets a basin and a comb. The necessity 
of fleeing to the wilderness, away from the face of man, 
when the need for washing his one suit of clothes becomes 
impressed upon him, induces him to purchase a change of 
raiment. Not all at once—that is beyond his means—but 
at sundry times and in divers pieces. He borrows tools 
from the workshop attached to the school, buys, when the 
market is favourable, an old packing-case and fashions from 
its wreck his first set of book-shelves and a table—his pride, 
his seniors’ scorn. Improvement, once begun, runs a rapid 
course. He obtains possession of English illustrated 
papers, and adorns the grey mud-plastered walls of his room 
with pictures of Her Majesty, the Empress of India, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and all the other members 
of the Royal Family available, members of Parliament, 
Moderators of the General Assembly, generals of the army, 
etc., varied by photographs by Mrs. Graham of the local 
celebrities. In process of time the room becomes really 
attractive, and acquires a certain amount of culture. 

The students are all Christian, and the object of all the 
teaching is to fit them to be wise Christian teachers and 
preachers. The first and constant text-book is the Bible. 
Above all things, the care is that they may know and 
appreciate the Scriptures, that they may be filled with the 
Word of God. The day begins with a Bible Class at seven 
in the morning, after which they go to their houses to cook 
and eat breakfast and refresh their memories against hallf- 
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past ten, when school-work begins. In all the classes, the 
first forty-five minutes is devoted to Scripture, and again © 
the last half-hour before school closes at four in the after- 
noon. Besides Grammar, Geography, History, Arithmetic, 
Euclid, Physics, etc., they have Old and New Testament 
History, Church History, Pastoral Theology, and Apolo- 
getics, with special reference to Hinduism. 

On Saturday school is closed. This is the great bazaar 
day in Kalimpong, when thousands assemble from far and 
near to buy and sell, to meet their friends, to hear and tell 
the news, and to make holiday. At noon, students and 
teachers go down to the preaching-hall which opens on three 
sides. . . . And for two hours or more the old, old story 
of Jesus and His love holds sway. 

On Sunday morning, about 7 o'clock, about a score of 
the students, two by two, go out to the villages round about 
Kalimpong to teach Sunday Schools. 

Thus, and in many other ways, do these young men 
learn, and pass out to be evangelists and pastors and 
teachers of a great Church on the Himalayas. 


Details such as these give a somewhat vivid idea of 
the conditions of life amid which the work of the 
Training Institution was carried on in its older home. 
They also tell of the way in which many who are now 
pastors and catechists and teachers were trained and 
fitted for the lfe-work which they are doing so 
well. The present writer had an opportunity of seeing 
somewhat minutely the altered conditions amid which 
Dr. Sutherland now carries on his work. During the 
month of February of this year the handsome Training 
School over which he presides was occupied by 57 
students, preparing for some form of Christian service, 
and by 238 pupils, who were attending the Middle 
English School. The students in residence were housed 
in two large dormitories above the class-rooms, one of 
which contained 24 beds and another 20. Over each 
of these dormitories a senior student, chosen specially 
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for his outstanding qualities, is appointed prefect. 
On the occasion of this visit the one dormitory was 
presided over by a Tibetan lad who had just won 
a gold medal in an All-India Sunday School com- 
petition, and the other by a Nepali, who, previous to 
coming to Kalimpong for his training, had received 
part of his education in the Calcutta Institution of the 
Church of Scotland. One could see at once where 
change in the conditions of student life had come in. 
Each student must still bring with him, when he begins 
his studies, three blankets and two suits of clothes ; 
but he has not to create his own furniture. Each 
student may still have to do his cleaning up and 
his cooking ; but on a well- wrought - out principle 
of division of labour the work is carried on. On 
the Saturdays, committees are appointed for work 
throughout the week, and each student has to take 
his turn in cleaning or cooking as the case may be. The 
Scripture lesson may now be given at half-past six 
o’clock in the morning instead of seven, but it means 
that those of the boys whose turn it may not be to 
cook the breakfast may spend some time in gardening. 

Perhaps more significant than all is the common 
meal which at breakfast-time Dr. and Mrs. Sutherland 
share with the boys. All partake of the rice and dhal 
which the boys have cooked, and all seem thoroughly 
to enjoy it. It was the writer's good fortune to 
join in the morning meal, and while not exactly 
partaking of it as the boys did—without either fork 
or spoon—it was his to see for himself how substantial 
could be their repast. Everywhere and in everything 
feelings of happiness preponderated, and everywhere 
and in everything did the best of training seem to be 
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given. An extract from the Report of the Foreign 
Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland for 
I913 may best tell of the work that is being done: 


Connected with the Institution there were last year 45 
students, of whom 32 were passing through the Training 
School, and 13 were under preparation for entering upon 
their period of training. All were Christians. Two came 
from the Scandinavian Mission. Eleven of the students 
had already been engaged as teachers, and were sent up 
by Government under the scheme adopted four years ago 
in order to be trained in modern methods of teaching. 
Besides taking part in the ordinary school-work, including 
religious teaching, all the students in training received 
special instruction in the methods and principles of educa- 
tion. 


The following figures supplied to the writer by 
Dr. Sutherland, in February 1914, may also be found 
full of interest. Of the 57 students in training, all of 
whom are Christians, 5 are Mechis, 5 are Tibetans, 
22 are Nepalis, and 25 are Lepchas. Of the 238 pupils 
in the Middle English School, the following figures 
represent their nationality and religious profession. 
The Nepalis number 153, and of these 30 are Christian 
and 123 Hindus; Lepchas number 36, of whom 31 are 
Christians, and 5 Animistic. Tibetans number 21, 
of whom 3 are Christian and 18 Buddhist. Marwaris, 
and others from the plains of India, number 17, of 
whom 14 are Hindus and 3 Mohammedans. Chinese 
number II, all of whom are Confucians. 

So this stream of life passes on, adding year by year 
to the River of Divine Grace. As it flows it adds 
influences that make, in the most hopeful of ways, 
for the advancement of the Kingdom of God. For, 
as Dr. Sutherland has said : 
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If India is to be evangelized, it must be by native 
evangelists. The missionary from Scotland is a necessary 
element in the Himalayan Church now; but gradually he 
must be eliminated. He is a foreigner cast in a different 
mould from the people, and to a large extent he must always 
remain an outsider. One great object of the Training School 
is to train the best of the Christian youth to be the future 
leaders of the native Church and more and more put on 
them responsibility and service. 


In course of time it was almost inevitable that two 
organizations of the Christian Life and Work Committee 
should unite. In the Foreign Mission field especially 
it was almost necessary that the River of Grace, as 
flowing in the channels of the Young Men’s Guild, 
should be joined by 


A TRIBUTARY FROM THE WOMAN'S GUILD. 


The Guild Missionary and his ever-helpful wife had 
not been long in Kalimpong when they saw the benefits 
of the twofold side of the ministry of Christ. Realizing 
the need for the healing of the body as well as that of 
the soul, they oftentimes found that through healing the 
body it is possible to reach the soul. To Mrs. Graham 
in particular, because of the arduous labours of her 
husband in other directions, fell the management of 
the medical side of the work. Readers of the 
Supplements to Life and Work Magazine which 
appeared during the early days of the Mission will 
know how bravely and how successfully she coped 
with the situation. Two quotations from what 
she then called ‘‘ Medical Notes from Kalimpong,”’ 
may be given. ‘“‘ This month,” she writes in one in- 
stance, ‘“‘ we have been able to open a small temporary 
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Hospital in the Compound. The house which we vow 
use for this purpose belonged to one of our teachers, 
who has gone to live in his own house on his bustee 
(croft), near Kalimpong. The little Hospital consists 
of two rooms and can accommodate four or five patients. 
Since its opening it has been almost fully occupied.”’ 
‘This month,” she writes again, ‘‘ the Catechists, 
while in Kalimpong attending the Panchayat, took 
away with them to their respective districts, rather 
more than the usual amount of medicines. Coughs and 
colds seem prevalent, with the inevitable ‘ fever ’ 
attending. Quinine and santonine were as popular 
as ever, while tincture of iodine, which to many a native 
here js a panacea for all ills, was given out in an un- 
usually large quantity. . . . Dyongshi not only takes 
medicines for his own Sitong district, but generally 
brings in a few bottles to be filled for an old Lepcha, 
at Ranchong, on the neighbouring hillside. This 
Lepcha used to be a priest or ‘ bongting, learned in 
all the art of casting out devils, which were supposed 
to cause all sorts of illness ; however he has found since 
he became a Christian, that a little castor oil, and san- 
tonine, and other simple remedies are more efficacious 
than all the devil-dances and pig-sacrifices of former 
days.”’ 

The needs of Kalimpong were very clearly an efficient 
Hospital and a fully qualified doctor. It is scarcely 
surprising that the Woman’s Guild, in seeking to 
develop its life in Missionary directions, should have 
been led to supply the helps which seemed to be so 
much required. Towards the building of the Hospital 
the Government of India had agreed to give one-half the 
cost. The Woman’s Guild set itself not only to raise 
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the other half, but to. provide a lady doctor. A tribu- 
tary from the Woman's Guild, originating 1 a sense 
of the need of others and led on by what might be 
called an affinity of service, thus poured its waters for 
a first time into the River of Guild Mission life. The 
benefits will be indicated in another chapter : the value 
of its contribution may at least be indicated by a few 
facts. Although the Woman’s Guild was unable to find 
any one willing to go to Kalimpong as lady doctor, in 
Dr. C. F. Ponder they were enabled to secure a medical 
man in every way well fitted for the work. A letter 
written by the Guild Miss‘onary, of date, August 26, 
1893, to the Editor of the Guild Supplement to Life and 
Work, explains much. ‘‘ Dr. Ponder has come and we 
are profoundly thankful. Though he has been but three 
weeks in Kalimpong many a sufferer has had cause to 
rejoice with us over his arrival; and there is much 
elation among the heathen as well as the Christians. 
The manner in which the Lord has been preparing 
Dr. Ponder for the work here since he, six years ago, 
gave up tea-planting in the Duars, in order to study 
medicine, 1s indeed ‘one of the romances of modern 
missions. And the conjunction between him and our 
~ need was brought about at the right time by Him who 
doeth all things well. Dr. Ponder’s influence will not 
be confined to Kalimpong, but will be exercised through- 
out our whole Eastern Himalayan field, and will ere 
long be felt in the heart of Tibet, and Bhutan, and 
Nepal.’ On October 19, 1892, the foundation stone 
of the present Hospital was laid by George W. Christison 
of Tukvar tea-estate. Early in 1894 the Hospital was 
opened and named after Professor Charteris. The 
Report for the year tells of no fewer than 7704 attend- 
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ances on the part of out-patients and the treatment 
of from 13 to 22 patients in the Hospital wards. It 
also states that of the 26 beds in the Hospital the sup- 
port of 18 had been taken up by branches of the Guild 
at home or by individual members. A house for the 
doctor was shortly afterwards erected. On April 30, 
1895, Miss Annie Ponder, sister of Dr. Ponder, arrived 
_ at Kalimpong as a nurse, supported by the Woman's 
Guild, while the Young Men’s Guild had agreed to 
support Dr. Ponder as their second Missionary. During 
the year 1899 Nurse Ponder resigned her situation, and 
Nurse Jeannie Campbell, a daughter of the Manse of 
Glassary, in Argyllshire, was appointed in her place. 
Towards the close of the same year Miss Waugh was 
sent out by the Woman’s Guild as the first lady teacher 
for Kalimpong. In 1903, owing to the increase of the 
work in the Hospital, the Woman's Guild added Miss 
Ella Chambers as a second nurse. In 1906, after the 
marriage of Miss Chambers to Mr. R. S. Lister, of 
Pashok, Miss Constance Beatty was sent by the 
Woman’s Guild as a Missionary Nurse. In r1gog, to 
the great regret of all who had come to value very 
highly the work which she had done for the Hospital, 
Nurse Campbell died. To fill her place Miss Elizabeth 
Brodie was appointed by the Woman’s Guild. In the 
same year Miss Edith Smith, a fully qualified teacher, 
was sent to assist Miss Waugh. 

When one takes into account the invaluable work 
of each and all of these lady missionaries one can 
understand that the assistance given by the Woman’s 
Guild to the work of the Mission of the Young Men’s 
Guild has been very great. On the one hand may 
be realized the help given through the Hospital, 
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and on the other hand the help given through the 
Schools. Hand in hand with the great evangelistic 
work of the Young Men’s Guild has gone on medical 
and educational work, without which many of the best 
results in the Mission field could never have been 
attained. From the point of view of financial support 
it has to be remembered that in addition to half- 
building the Hospital in 1892, repairing it after it . 
had been greatly damaged by an earthquake in 
1897, and purchasing at a cost of £1000 the present 
Ladies’ Mission House, the whole cost of supplying 
the nurses and the teachers has been cheerfully and 
fully met by the Woman’s Guild. From the point 
of view of auxiliary support it has also to be taken 
into account that Christian healing, which is after all 
one of the best proofs of the value of the Gospel of 
Christ, and Christian instruction which always means 
Christian power, have been among the best evidences 
of the wide-reaching and the all-embracing effects of 
the River of Divine Grace. Valuable as has been the 
inflow of other tributaries, it is hardly possible to 
estimate too highly and too thankfully the worth of the 
help which has thus been supplied. 


Happily, as the course of the River of Guild 
Mission work continued, and its beneficent effects were 
coming to be rightly estimated in the homeland, there 
began to flow, and with ever-increasing volume, 


A TRIBUTARY OF VOLUNTARY SERVICE. 


At home, were to be found those who felt themselves 
able to work for the Guild Mission entirely at their own 
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expense. In 1903 Miss Nicoll, D.C.S., began such 
service and continued it for four or five years. . In 1905 
the Hon. Mary H. Scott, daughter of the Right Hon. 
Lord Polwarth of Mertoun, offered her service and was 
gladly accepted as an Honorary Missionary. For four 
years out of the nine, during which she has been at 
Kalimpong, she gave splendid service without fee or 
reward. In 1906 Mrs. Crawford, D.C.S., began to 
give her services with only partial support from the 
Guild. In connection with Mrs. Graham’s work, for 
the Industries, of which more will be said in a future 
chapter, Miss Farquhar Spottiswoode and her niece, 
Miss Violet Spottiswoode, have given very great assist- 
ance. Miss Maggie Fleming of Edinburgh, Miss Peggie 
M‘Isaac of East Kilbride, Mrs. Owen of the Scan- 
dinavian Alliance, have all given short periods of help, 
while Mrs. M*Kean, Mrs. Evan Mackenzie, and Miss 
Fowle, now of the Colonial Homes, have rendered much 
longer assistance. For one year Mr. Cuthbert Archibald 
helped in the carpentry shed and in teaching design. 
Towards the close of 1913 Mr. A. P. S. Cameron Lees, son 
of the late Dr. Cameron Lees of St. Giles’, assisted by his 
newly-married wife began work under similar condi- 
tions. In the beginning of 1914 Miss Jean Kerr started 
work for one year as a help rendered by the Fellow- 
Workers’ Union. It were perhaps invidious to single out 
from this Honorary Workers’ Band one more than 
another. It were almost impossible to give in detail an 
estimate of the good they have done. Perhaps the testi- 
mony of the Hon. Mary Scott with regard to Miss Nicoll’s 
work, as coming from one who had herself wrought in 
something of the same tield, may be given. “ Miss 
Nicoll worked with us as an Honorary Missionary for 
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four or five years. She did splendid work, and her 
memory. is still loved in all the Kalimpong district. 
She worked part of the time at the St. Andrew’s Colonial 
Homes, and latterly among the congregations all around 
the district. She also gave one year’s service in the 
school, during Miss Waugh’s furlough. Wherever I 
go I find the people remembering her and her wonderful 
work.’ It was the writer’s good fortune to see some- 
thing of the loving and efficient service rendered by the 
Hon. Mary Scott as temporary superintendent of the 
Girls’ Hostel, and of the kindly and tactful way in 
which she visited throughout the country. One of her 
experiences, as told by herself in a Missionary address 
delivered during her furlough, may well be given: 


One morning, when working in the village of Teesta, a 
tall, handsome woman came up to me, saying, “‘ Do come 
to my house, where my cluld is ill, too il] to bring to you.” 
She was a Tibetan-Lepcha, a stranger to the place, having 
come down from her home three months previously to do 
coolie work on the road. 

I went along to the house and found the wee lassie of 
nine years of age lying on the floor, a wasted skeleton, 
evidently at death’s door. ‘‘ Oh, do something for her,” 
begged the mother, “‘I am a widow. She is all I have. 
I will give you anything, if only you can do something to 
save her.”’ 

A look at the child convinced me that the Hospital was 
the only place where there was any chance of recovery. I 
suggested this, but the mother refused. After a pause, she 
said, ‘‘ Will you promise she will not dieif I take her there ? ”’ 
‘’ My sister,’ I said, “‘ I can not promise, I am not God that 
I can say whether she will live or die; but this I will 
promise, we will all do the very best we can for her, and we 
will all love her.” 

Still the mother demurred. Fora little while we chatted 
together about other things, and in the course of conversa- 
tion gradually got better acquainted. Suddenly she looked 
up and said, “ I cannot take her to-morrow, but if you will 
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let us go with you we will go to-day. Will you promise 
that my child shall not die on the road ? ”’ 

Looking at the wasted little one, I prayed for guidance, 
and then said, ‘‘ Yes: I do not think she will die on the 
road.” 

Off we started to climb the hill towards Kalimpong, 
six miles away. As we crossed the rushing Teesta River, 
the mother took her child in her arms and held her over 
the water; then putting a silver coin into the wee hand 
made her child drop it into the water. It was her offering, 
her prayer, to the spirit of the river. And who will say that 
her unuttered cry to the spirit she knew, was not heard by 
the Great Spirit who knows the hearts of all men ? 

While I rode up the hill, the dear wee lassie sat on my 
knee, with her arms round my neck, and many times she 
cried with pain. Then she grew faint, and I feared that she 
should die. Having procured a little milk we fed her ; 
and when she could no longer hold on we tied her on 
with a coat. But, oh! how good it was to get to the 
Hospital, and hand her over to the kind care of nurse and 
doctor. 

For three or four days they nursed her and loved her. 
The disease was arrested, but she had no strength ; and on 
New Year’s day the little life flickered out. 

At the request of the doctor, I went to see the mother. 
I half expected that she would be angry, because the little 
one had died. As I met her she held out her hands, saying, 
‘It is as you said. You could not promise that she would 
live, and she has died. From henceforth you are my sister. 
I have found the Religion of Love. I want to know more 
of it.” 

One more thing she asked, ** Will you come with me while 
I bury my child according to my own rites, for Iam alone ? ”’ 

Having secured two Tibetan priests we climbed the hill 
to a burying-ground in the forest. Whilst the lamas buried 
the little body and repeated their weird incantations over 
the grave, the mother stood by, not crying, but cold and 
shaking with grief. I asked if I might pray too. “ Ah, 
yes, said the mother, “ pray to the God you prayed to the 
day you carried my child up the hill.” At that Buddhist 
funeral we also had a Christian prayer. 

In talking over her future, I asked if she would not 
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return to her mother’s house some way off? ‘‘ We came 
out,’ she said, “ ¢wo souls, if I go back empty, my mother 
will beat me.” 

Oh, friends, do you find in this a contrast to Christ’s 
religion of Love? For that all hearts are craving though 
they know it not. 

The woman stays with us, supporting herself by weav- 
ing in the Industrial School, and attends the daily Bible 
Class. She is not a Christian yet, but surely she is learning. 

This incident is only one of many. Other Missionaries 
at Kalimpong could tell you of similar experiences. We 
need your prayers that when the Good Spirit has touched 
the heart, He may also continue to bring His work to 
perfect fruit. 


Further on in the flow of the river may be noted— 


A TRIBUTARY FROM THE BORDERLAND OF TIBET. 


Perhaps the name by which this tributary is desig- 
nated is not absolutely the best. It seems to suggest 
more than will be found to be really init. For several 
reasons it may be seen to be quite appropriate. In the 
year 1896, Mr. and Mrs. Evan Mackenzie joined them- 
selves to the Guild Mission. When they did so they had 
just come from the borders of Tibet. Because of 
experiences which they had had they were able to 
bring with them what has proved itself to be a most 
valuable contribution to Guild Mission life. All that 
led up to the start of this tributary need not be told: 
a few facts may not be uninteresting. 

Brought under religious influences, as the result of 
a Mission-week which was being held in 1888 in the 
Parish of Cambuslang, Mr. Mackenzie found one of its 
consequents to be an intense desire to engage in Mission 
work, and more especially in the Foreign Field. Busi- 
ness engagements took him from Hamilton to Inverness, 
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and from Inverness to Dingwall. While engaged in 
good work in the last-mentioned place he and Mrs. 
Mackenzie definitely decided on September 17, 1893, 
to give themselves to work in the Foreign Mission Field. 
In November of that year circumstances led them to join 
themselves to an Interdenominational Mission known 
as the “ Tibetan Pioneer Mission,’ which was being 
organized at that time by Miss Annie R. Taylor, with the 
help of the Rev. Hudson Taylor, of China Inland Mission 
fame, and Mr. Morgan, senior, one of the proprietors 
of the Christian. In February 1894 the whole band of 
missionaries whom Miss Taylor had collected sailed 
for Calcutta with Tibet as their objective. That they 
might acquire the language before attempting to enter 
the great Closed Land they stayed for some time in 
Darjeeling. _By September 1894 they were on their 
way to the frontier, and in the course of their journey 
passed through Kalimpong. There they first saw 
something of the Guild Mission, and there, for a few 
days, they experienced much kindness from Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham, Mr. Macara of the Universities’ Mission, 
and Dr. Ponder of the Charteris Hospital. On reaching 
Gnatong, a village about 12,000 feet above sea-level, 
and not far from Tibet, they were informed by Captain 
James, the British Political Officer, that they could go 
no further. In face of a telegram which had been 
received by the leader of the party at an earlier stage 
of the journey she had pressed on, but only to find the 
Political Officer obdurate and even angry that his 
order by telegram had been disobeyed. The sequel 
was only natural. The members of the Mission party 
felt that they had not been fairly dealt with by their 
leader, and resigned in a body. Henceforward there 
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was nothing before the individual members of the party 
but to face the situation as best they could. With 
great bravery, Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie settled down 
in a native house in Pedong, and with complete 
faith in God resolved to endure all the discomfort 
of such a situation if only they could do something 
for the advancement of His Kingdom. Pedong, as 
may have been gathered from an earlier chapter, 1s 
on the great highway from Tibet. In such a resting- 
place of the Tibetan traders Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie 
thought that they might apply their recently-acquired 
knowledge of the Tibetan language in preaching the 
Gospel to those who would carry the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ back with them into a Closed Land. For 
eighteen months they braved the situation and did 
good work. From many unexpected quarters they 
received support, and in many ways they were given 
to feel that their work lay in the place which they 
had chosen. But the conditions of life proved too 
trying, and on the advice of the Rev. W. 8. Sutherland 
they decided to offer their services to the Guild Mission. 
Mr. and Mrs. Graham happened to be in Scotland on 
furlough at the time, and knowing the whole situation, 
through letters from India, Mr. Graham was able at 
the Guild Conference, held at Stirling, in October 1896, 
to plead with the Guild to accept Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie’s services. One guildsman promised {£100 a 
year, for five years, as a contribution towards Mr. 
Mackenzie’s salary, and it was afterwards found that 
the Border Elders’ Union were willing to make up 
the balance. Since then, Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie have 
been doing at Kalimpong as they had tried to do at 
Pedong, a most important work among Tibetans. 
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The fact that Kalimpong has grown to be one of the 
most important of trading centres has increased Mr. 
Mackenzie’s opportunity of meeting Tibetans, and 
in every possible way he has taken advantage of it. 
For years he has taught a school, preached in the Bazaar, 
and visited homes, with a view to helping the traders. 
He has also been of special service in visiting Tibetan 
patients who might happen to be in the Charteris 
Hospital, and has applied himself with diligence to 
the sending of printed messages of the Gospel to 
Tibet. On two occasions he has actually been in 
Tibet. In September 1897 he accompanied the 
Rev. Mr. Macara into the Closed Land, while he was 
working for the Scottish Universities’ Mission ; and in 
1906 he was permitted, along with a son of Sir Andrew 
Fraser, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to visit it on 
condition that no mission work was done. 

Results of such mission work as Mr. Mackenzie has 
been enabled to carry on for the benefit of Tibetans 
may not as yet have been very apparent. The soil is 
undoubtedly hard, and the conditions amid which work 
can be carried on are not of the best. But the influence 
of the River of Divine Grace has told. The Tibetan 
Christians in Kalimpong are already numerous enough 
to require a special service for themselves in the Mac- 
farlane Memorial Church, and never has work among 
them been so hopeful as it is at the present time. At 
a service in church, during one of the Sundays when 
the present writer was at Kalimpong, four Tibetans 
and one Chinaman were baptized. A Catechumen’s 
Class, attended by fully twenty Tibetans and Chinese 
enquirers, is held at Mr. Mackenzie's house every 


evening except on Saturday and Sunday; and in 
| L 
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addition to the ordinary morning service in church for 
those who have become Christian, a lantern service 
held in the evening is very largely attended and evi- 
dently producing good results. Up till the present 
time the work of Mr. Mackenzie has been mainly 
that of sowing the seed of the Gospel and watering 
it from the River of Divine Grace, but signs are 
not wanting that an abundant harvest will yet be 
reaped. 

In addition to working among the Tibetans, Mr. 
Mackenzie has been called upon to do something for 
the Chinese. As a result of political movements in 
Tibet, not a few Chinese soldiers who had been sent to 
that country have found their way to Kalimpong. Some 
of these have intermarried with the Tibetans, and in 
this way have come to be interested in the work which 
is being done for them. To enable himself to widen 
his influence Mr. Mackenzie is studying the Chinese 
language, and bids fair to be soon as proficient in it 
as he is in Tibetan. 

In other ways Mr. Mackenzie's services have been 
found to be invaluable. On the occasion of the visits 
of the Dalai Lama and the Tashi Lama to Kalimpong, 
Mr. Mackenzie did good service. During the furloughs 
of other missionaries 1n the district he has spent two 
years in Sikkim and one in the Duars; and to Dr. 
Graham, both when on furlough and at Kalimpong 
amid his arduous duties, the assistance of Mr. Mackenzie 
has in many ways been most helpful. In 1909 he was 
ordained to minister in India; and since that time his 
power for service has been greatly increased. It ought 
also to be said that in the work of the Industries in 
which many Tibetans are engaged Mrs. Mackenzie’s 
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knowledge of the language and fluency in speaking it 
have been of great value. 

With the waters of the larger River of Guild Mission 
Life those of the tributary from the borderland of Tibet 
have completely mingled. They have brought with 
them a power to influence which is bound to tell in days 
tocome. Byso much has the Stream of Guild Life been 
enriched, and by so much must its possibilities for good 
come increasingly to be seen. 





Quite different, but in some respects most noticeable 
_ of all, is the contribution which has been given to the 
River of Guild Mission Life by India herself. 


A TRIBUTARY FROM WEALTHY INDIANS 


has not only supplied greatly valued financial help but 
given an impetus to the River’s flow of no inconsider- 
able kind. While encouragement to those who take 
the Water of Life to the peoples all around comes from 
sign after sign of the benefit which is thereby conferred, 
it never can be anything but heartening to find that 
those who have not themselves embraced the Christian 
faith have yet seen so far the benefits of the influence 
of Christ that they have given of their means to en- 
courage its continuance and its increase. Two or three 
very outstanding instances of this have happily to 
be given. Ugyen Rajah, Prime Minister of Bhutan, 
a Buddhist, has gifted a large sum of money to 
the Industries, and more recently has endowed a bed 
in the Charteris Hospital. His help to the Colonial 
Homes has already been mentioned. His sister has 
also made large gifts to the Charteris Hospital, and in 
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various ways shown an interest in the boys and girls of 
the Colonial Homes. Still more striking have been the 
gifts of Rai Bahadur Ramchandra Mintri, a success- 
ful Kalimpong merchant and devoted Hindu. Early in 
the history of the Guild Mission he gifted a Bazaar 
Dispensary, costing 2500 rupees. Shortly after the 
Lace Industry had been started, he built a school at a 
cost of g000 rupees. To the Weaving School and the 
new Hostel just erected for boys at work in connection 
with the Industries, he has given a sum of not less than 
10,000 rupees, and for a water-supply for the St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes a sum of not less than goo0o 
rupees. By so much has the volume of the flow of the . 
Stream of Guild Mission Life been enriched, and by so 
much has an already abundant testimony to the worth 
of its waters been supplied. One may perhaps not 
eliminate from such giving the affectionate regard 
for Dr. Graham and his good work which lies behind 
it all, but one can scarcely hide the fact that it is an 
acknowledgment of a desire to co-operate with a work 
which has been felt to be essentially good. 


Less unexpected, but not less important has been 
the contribution to the River of Guild Mission Life 
supplied by Europeans resident in India, and more 
especially in the neighbourhood of Kalimpong and 
the Duars. From tea-planters, Government servants, 
and Europeans of all classes, whose work has taken 
them in the direction of Kalimpong, there has pro- 
ceeded 

A TRIBUTARY FROM EUROPEAN LIFE. 


When nearly every tea-planter and Government official 
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in the whole district has shown some interest in the 
Guild Mission, it were perhaps invidious to single out 
one more than another; but, because certain names, 
by reason of very outstanding service, have been given 
in Guild Life and Work, a few of these without offence 
may be mentioned. To Mr. G. W. Christison, one of 
the pioneers of the tea-industry, and one who has seen 
something like fifty years of life and work in the 
district, the Guild owes very much. Reference has 
already been made to the fact that it was he who laid 
the foundation stone of the Charteris Hospital, gave 
largely of his means towards the farm buildings of 
the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes, and prepared a map 
of the whole Mission district ; but beyond all this lie 
helps and encouragements given to the Missionaries 
which have been of the utmost worth. To Mr. William 
Alston of Matelli tea-estate, in the Duars, the debt of 
gratitude is not less great. As originator, and for many 
years the Treasurer, of the Duars Chaplaincy Fund he 
has done much to make the existence of a Duars 
Missionary-Minister a possibility. To Mr. Davidson of 
Meinglass tea-estate, in the Duars, who has for years sup- 
ported a Catechist in that district, and who has latterly 
become Mr. Alston’s successor in the management of 
the Chaplaincy Fund; to all who have regularly 
arranged services at their bungalows ; and to the wives 
of many of the planters the Guild is deeply indebted. 
A number of the Mission Schools in the hill tea-estates 
are partially supported by the proprietors, and many of 
the planters regularly contribute to the funds of the 
Mission. Perhaps there are no names of tea-planters 
better known than those associated with Pashok. Mr. 
James Munro and his successor, Mr. J. L. Lister, will 
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long be remembered. Their bungalow, situated half- 
way between Darjeeling and Kalimpong, has been the 
home in which almost every one, on Gutid business 
bent, has been entertained with unforgettable hospi- 
tality. Of Government officials, Deputy Commissioner 
after Deputy Commissioner, and Lieutenant-Governor 
after Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, have taken the 
most helpful interest in the manifold agencies of the 
Guild Mission, while of Mr. C. A. Bell, Settlement 
Officer, the testimony of Dr. Graham is that he has 
been “particularly helpful.’’ Reference has already 
been made to the many who have helped with the 
erection of buildings in connection with the St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes, but a special word of 
commendation deserves to be given to the Steel 
and Watson families. Of the buildings in the Mission 
Compound, part of the Weaving School is the gift 
of Mrs. M‘Kean, in memory of her father, Ex-Bailie 
Carswell of Glasgow; the Anderson Office is largely 
the gift of Miss Anderson, D.C.S., sister of Mrs. 
Charteris ; and the Tibetan Preaching House was built 
from money given by Mr. Polhill Turner in return for 
early kindnesses shown to his Mission band. Of the 
managers of the Government Cinchona Estates it may 
be said that one and all have been of great assistance. 
At Mongpo, Mr. J. A. Gammie, Mr. R. Pantling, and 
Mr. P. T. Russell, and at Munsong, Mr. H. F. Green 
have done all in their power to further the work of 
the Mission. Name after name might be added, 
perhaps should be here given. The already lengthy 
list may suffice to show how much the fellow- 
countrymen of the Guild Missionaries have proved 
themselves true friends of the Guild. It at’ least 
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indicates that those who find their temporary home 
in India in Government service, or in the pursuit of 
some commercial calling, are not all far from 
being helpers in the spread of that Gospel which has 
done so much for themselves. While in a certain sense 
it is true that every one who goes to India from a land 
where Christ is known may become a Missionary, in 
ways which have just been indicated, one after another 
has done something, or given something, to make 
this tributary to the River of Guild Mission Life of 
deepest importance and of richest worth. 


Among the possibilities which attach to the tribu- 
taries of a river two at least have always to be reckoned 
with. A stream which has started upon its course 
towards the river may be lost sight of for a time; a 
stream which has once brightly and hopefully joined 
the river may also cease its flow. In the case of the 
River of Guild Mission Life both of these 


TEMPORARY TRIBUTARIES 


find their illustration. 

About the time that the stream from Gya was making 
its way to Darjeeling, another was starting from the 
Duars. Twice does its flow seem to be lost, and twice 
does it appear again. In the year 1869, as a result of 
the revived interest in Foreign Missions which had been 
created by the visit of Dr. Norman Macleod of the 
Barony, and Dr. Watson of Dundee, to the Mission 
Station of the Church of Scotland in India, two distinct 
efforts were put forth. While Mr. Macfarlane was taking 
his course to Darjeeling, by instructions of the Church, 
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two young German missionaries, Mr. Beutel and Mr. 
Bechtold, who had offered their services to the Foreign 
Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland, were 
stationed among the Mechis and other peoples at the 
foot of the hills. Shortly afterwards Mr. Beutel joined 
the Church Missionary Society and was set to work in 
the Panjab; but Conrad Bechtold laboured for fully 
two years at the foot of the Himalayas, and extended his 
work as far as Assam. In 1872 he caught malarial 
fever and had to be invalided home. On recovering 
he was anxious to return to his first field of labour, but 
with the newly-founded African Mission on hand, and 
developments in Mr. Macfarlane’s work in Darjeeling 
becoming necessary, the Foreign Mission Committee 
could not see its way to reappoint him. Ultimately, he 
found work in the United States of America, and for 
the long period of thirty-three years all traces of the 
stream which had started to flow in the Duars seemed 
lost. In a somewhat striking way it reappeared on 
Indian soil. By the time of Dr. Graham’s return to 
India, after furlough in 1905, the Guild Mission had ‘so 
far developed its work that fully one hundred Mechis 
had been gathered into the Christian Church, and no 
fewer than five Mission agents were at work among 
them. At a meeting of Panchayat, held about that 
time, one of the pressing needs of the Duars was found 
to be the translation of the Gospels and Christian 
hymns into the language of the Mechis. It was even 
resolved that before next month all who could do any- 
thing in this way should set to work. In Dr. Graham's 
words the sequel may be best told: 


A few days after the Panchayat we got a wire signed 
‘ Bechtold,”” asking if he might come to Kalimpong. We 
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thought the sender would be one of the many former 
missionaries at work in India. You can imagine our 
surprise when the visitor turned out to be our Mechi pioneer, 
who after thirty-three years’ absence had just returned to 
India. He had felt forced by what seemed to him to be a 
direct call of God to return for two or three years to do what 
he could for the evangelization of the Mechis in the way of 
translating into their tongue—the knowledge of which he 
had maintained during the interval. We were still more 
astonished when he produced a note-book containing 
translations of parts of the Gospels and of hymns in the 
Mechi language. We naturally felt that here was a Provi- 
dential response to the aspirations of the Panchayat. 

Mr. Bechtold had not heard of the success of the work 
among the Mechis. Heat once proceeded to visit the Duars, 
and was dehghted to meet in one place a congregation of 
sixty Mechis under a catechist whose grandfather had 
been a friend of his in former years. Mr. Bechtold is now 
settled down at Kalimpong in Mr. MacKean’s house, and 1s 
busy translating, along with Harishchandra, a Mechi agent, 
who has been allocated to him for that purpose. 


Having done good work Mr. Bechtold left Kalim- 
pong, and for a number of years was again lost sight of. 
With his old love for the Mechis and his unquenchable 
longing to be of some help to them he returned to 
Kalimpong in 1913, and for some months carried on his 
work of translating the Scriptures into Mechi. With 
the help of the National Bible Society his translations 
have been made available for work in the Duars, and at 
the present time are proving very serviceable. 

In the year 1892, commenced a Jributary to the 
River of Guild Mission Life which unfortunately had 
a somewhat short course. The circumstances of its 
beginning may best be told by the Editor of the Young 
Men’s Guild Supplement to Life and Work. Writing of 
the Eleventh Annual Conference of the Young Men's 
Guild, held in October 1892, Mr. Douglas says: ‘‘ The 
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high-water mark of interest was reached on Tuesday 
afternoon, when the Guildsmen, without one dissentient 
voice, resolved to send another of their number to 
represent them in the Foreign Mission Field. The offer 
of Mr. J. W. Innes Wright of Glasgow was unanimously 
accepted in a meeting which, for earnestness and 
solemnity, almost equalled the never-to-be-forgotten 
scene at Kirkcaldy, when the first Guild Missionary was 
set apart.” At a meeting of the Foreign Mission 
Committee, held on November 15, Mr. Wright was 
appointed assistant to Dr. Graham. On January 8, 
1893, a Farewell Meeting, characterized by great earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, was held in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Edinburgh ; and on January 15 a Dedication Service 
took place in the Barony Parish Church, Glasgow, with 
which Mr. Wright had been long associated as a member 
and Christian worker. Letters written during the next 
few months, both by Dr. Graham and Mr. Wright, tell 
how hopefully and heartily the work was carried on 
by them at Kalimpong. Unfortunately, a letter dated 
June 25 told that Mr. Wright had been very ill with 
fever. Later on, tidings indicated that his illness was 
so serious that he had to be removed to Darjeeling and 
ultimately to Calcutta. With deep regret the Guild 
Mission Committee received a letter, dated October 26, 
intimating his resignation. A stream which had begun 
so hopefully, and which in other circumstances would 
have been very helpful, had its influence terminated 
seemingly toosoon. Later on, with renewed strength, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wright gave their services to another 
Mission, and the waters of a Guild Mission tributary 
upon which many high hopes had been centred were 
henceforward merged in those of another River. 
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Of only one more tributary may it be possible within 
the limits of this book to speak. Without the help 
which has been rendered by the Government of India, 
in many and in very varied ways, it may accurately 
be said that results to-day could never have been what 
they are. From the earliest days of the Guild Mission, 
if not before it actually began its work among and 
beyond the Himalayas, 


A TRIBUTARY OF GOVERNMENT HELP 


has been constantly and ever increasingly flowing. 
As the needs of the Mission have increased, grants of 
land for a Mission Compound have readily been given. 
At the present time, the Mission Compound at Kalim- 
pong, extending to about forty acres, represents what is 
practically a Government gift. At Goru Bathan twelve 
acres tell the same tale. It will be remembered that 
when Dr. Graham thought of establishing an Industrial 
Centre at Nimbong, Government gave a grant of two 
hundred acres of land and an excellent bungalow. To 
help with the erection of the Charteris Hospital, 
Government gave a grant of half the cost. For ex- 
tension work at the Hospital there was subsequently 
given a grant of 1000 rupees, and for educational, 
medical, and industrial buildings at Kalimpong and 
throughout the district much help from Government 
has been received. From somewhat small helps given 
to begin with in connection with the work at the St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes, Government aid has been 
gradually increased until the most recent of the blocks 
of buildings for educational work—that of the Domestic 
Block—is practically a Government gift. Year by 
year increasing grants have been given to the Mission 
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for the maintenance of medical, educational, and 
industrial work. How large and how valuable these 
have been may be judged from tables which are given 
in an Appendix. By no means least significant is the 
fact that, for fully four years, the Indian Government 
have supported Mr. H. J. C. Kinghorn, a fully qualified 
teacher, at the Universities’ Mission Training School. 
It may be that the Government of India, acting upon 
a well-defined and singularly wise principle of action, 
laid down by Queen Victoria, have not shown to the 
Christian religion any preference over others. Acting 
only upon a uniform plan of effort to help any move- 
ment which makes for the good of the people of India, 
they have simply found in Dr. Graham’s work much 
that goes in this direction, and made their contributions 
accordingly. By virtue of its beneficent influence the 
River of Guild Mission Life has drawn to itself this great 
and important tributary. Lord Carmichael, Governor 
of Bengal, was only emphasizing and putting this 
clearly when, in a speech delivered on the occasion of 
the laying of the Memorial Stone of the Queen Mary 
Block of Buildings, at the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes, 
he said : 

From what I have seen, I can imagine how great the 
influence of the Missionaries must be in these hills. And 
I can well understand how much the Missionaries must have 
helped the administration, and how much they must have 
done to raise the mental, moral, and spiritual standard of 
the people of Kalimpong. Many of my officers have spoken 
with enthusiasm about the assistance which Dr. Graham 
and his colleagues are always ready and willing to give to 
Government, in the work of civilization and good admin- 
istration—particularly in educational, medical, and social 


matters. 
I am not surprised to hear that the Government of 
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Bengal generously supports Dr. Graham on the educational 
side of his work, and I hope that they will continue to do so. 
The building of which I am going to lay the Memorial Stone 
is a proof of the Government interest, for I am told that 
the Government of Bengal gave 21,000 rupees towards its 
construction. 


In these two paragraphs Lord Carmichael practically 
sums up the whole situation. On the one hand he 
sees a work of Guild influence telling as such work 
cannot but tell, and on the other hand an assistance 
on the part of Government such as those who are 
interested in the national advancement of all that 
makes for good cannot resist. The Tributary may 
have sought the River; the River has constrained the 
Tributary to come to it. Of the result there can be 
no question. 


NOTE 


With deep regret it has to be said that since the above 
pages were in print Dr. Sutherland has intimated that 
Mr. Kinghorn of the Training Institution died, after a very 
brief illness, on September 7th. One of the most capable 
of teachers has thus been taken from a work for which he 
was singularly well fitted, and one of the most likeable of 
men has been taken from many who loved him much. 
Writing on September 8th, Dr. Sutherland says: ‘“ To- 
day at the funeral service the Church was crowded with 
people of every class; for Mr. Kinghorn had won the 
respect of the community.’’ Much sympathy is felt for 
his wife and little boy. 


CHAPTER X 


ITS EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES 


That it may bring forth more fruit.—John xv. v. 2. 


AMID the many ideals which have floated through the 
mind of Dr. Graham must be reckoned the reproduction 
among the Himalayas of much that was felt by him 
to be best in the national life of Scotland. Knowing 
how much his native land had benefited, through the 
efforts of John Knox to establish in every Parish a 
School as well as a Church, he had come to see that 
his work in a far-off land would never be done at its 
best until educational effort had been made to accom- 
pany the evangelistic. Ever before him as an object 
lesson for India was the example of Dr. Duff, who had 
founded the General Assembly’s Institution in Calcutta. 
In all likelihood he was not unaware of the fervent 
appeal which William Macfarlane made for the estab- 
lishment of an Anglo-Hindi School when nothing of 
success seemed to attend his initial work in Gya. 
Above all, from careful study for his own book on 
The Missionary Expansion of the Reformed Churches, 
he had come to see that the most successful Missions 
were invariably those in which a place was given to 
the educational side of their work. 

Perhaps not very strikingly does this aspect of the 
work of the Guild Mission present itself in and through 


Reports. Readers of these look for the numbers of 
158 
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converts who are being brought into the Kingdom 
of God, the benefits which are being conferred 
by the surgeon or the physician, and the ways and 
means by which the people are being bettered, both 
morally and socially. What may not be forgotten 
is that the story of the Guild Mission is the story of 
the planting of school after school on the mountain- 
side, and ofttimes the extension of the work by means 
of a school before ever a church could be thought of. 
What must also be taken into account is the fact that 
for five or six days out of the week goes on the work 
which is being done in the great Training Institution 
or the little country school. Often unseen, and often 
lost sight of because of the regularity with which 
it carries on its work, educational effort is nevertheless 
making day by day for some of the best results. 

Nor is work such as this apart from the sphere 
of the operations of the River of Divine Grace. Not 
even here does the analogy which we have been 
following out, in the course of this book, break down. 
The water which is carried to the thirsty soil may be 
essential if fruit is to be produced, but the increased 
supply of water which is borne to the area from which 
the tree or plant draws its support may also be the 
means of strengthening these “that they may bring 
forth more fruit.’’ And, if education, in the literal 
sense of the word, be the drawing-out of what is 
within, or in the more popular sense, the imparting 
of that which instructs, in so far as either or both of 
them can be said to make for the strengthening of the 
life which is to produce fruit, education is the very 
word to describe much of the best that the River of 
Divine Grace 1s destined to produce. 
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Of the extent of the educational work which has 
been carried on by the Guild Mission for the past 
twenty-five years, some idea may be formed from the 
fact that its schools have increased from 7 to 8o, 
and its scholars from 274 to 1535. Of the value and 
efficiency of the work, Reports from Inspectors ap- 
pointed by Government and sub-Inspectors appointed 
by the Guild Mission testify abundantly. By means 
of the work of the Training Institution of the Scottish 
Universities’ Mission efficient teachers have been 
placed in all the schools, and an elementary education 
in the native language given to a very large proportion 
of the rising generation. Almost the whole education 
of the hill-district is in the hands of the Mission with 
the sanction and ever-increasing help of the Govern- 
ment. While the instruction given includes a Bible 
lesson as a sine qua non, no school is ever used as 
a proselytizing agency; and the confidence of the 
people in the work is admirably shown by their willing- 
ness to send their children to the Mission School. 

In two special directions has the educational work 
of the Guild Mission developed. While the instruction 
aimed at has always been one which would benefit 
every child, so far as a knowledge of his or her own 
language is concerned, Dr. Graham early saw the 
advantage of establishing an 


ANGLO-HINDI SCHOOL 


where English as well as Hindi would be taught. A 
letter written by him in 1900, at a time when he 
desired to develop this work, gives practically the 
history of this school up to that point : 
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Nine or ten years ago we started the first Anglo-Hindi 
School in this place. It was a tiny affair to begin with, 
and was held in the Bazaar Preaching House. But it got 
too big for that when two teachers had to be employed. 
We then got it housed by Mr. Sutherland. Last year 
there was a talk among the people of the district of starting 
a rival school, as our school did not teach up to a high 
enough standard. To improve the standard of our school 
[ éngaged a new pundit and got a third little room belong- 
ing to the Universities’ Mission adapted for a class-room. 
The result has exceeded my expectations. The number 
on the roll has risen from twenty-five to over sixty within a 
few months, and every month new pupils are coming. 
Rajah Tenduk and other leading men of the place have 
sent their children to us. And instead of being a loss the 
new pundit has been a gain to the funds, as the additional 
fees have more than paid for his salary. 

What we now need is a proper school building. The 
present rooms are far too small, and to-day I have been 
arranging to take in an old stable behind the school. I 
believe that in a few years Kalimpong will be one of the 
chief educational centres for natives of these parts, as its 
climate and surroundings are the most favourable for, and 
the best liked by them. The present is a critical time for 
us to take definite action. In building the school we 
should therefore make it on a plan capable of expansion. 


To the appeal contained in this letter the Edinburgh 
Council of the Young Men’s Guild generously responded, 
and on November 8, 1900, the foundation of a new 
building was laid by Mr. Marindin, Government 
Commissioner for the district. In 1902 the Anglo- 
Hindi School, which up to this time had been what is 
known as a Middle School, was raised to the position 
of a High School so as to be able to retain pupils up to 
the University Entrance Standard. In the following 
year, while the Rev. T. Edward Taylor was in charge 
of the Training Institution, the Anglo-Hindi School 


was worked in connection with it. In 1905 the Anglo- 
M 
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Hindi School, by arrangement with the Guild Mission, 
passed altogether into the hands of the Universities’ 
Mission, and since the educational work of that Mission 
has been located in its more handsome building 
the work of the old Anglo-Hindi School has been 
practically merged in that of the Training Institution. 

On the other hand, an effort was made on behalf: of 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


In 1891 a Girls’ School was started by Mrs. Graham. 
As it grew, Miss Higginson, an Anglo-Indian from the 
Church of Scotland’s Woman’s Mission, Calcutta, was 
appointed teacher; and she in turn came to be helped by 
Buddimaya, one of her brightest pupils. Ultimately 
Buddimaya was given full charge of the school, and with 
the most encouraging results. As the number of pupils 
grew and the importance of the work came to be more 
and more realized, the need for a thoroughly trained 
teacher from home was felt. To assist with the work 
the Woman’s Guild in 1898 sent out Miss Lily Waugh 
as the first lady teacher. From her Report for the 
year 1900 we gather something of the nature of the 
work which was then being done in the Girls’ School, 
and also of the progress which was being made with 
it : 

The number on the roll of the Girls’ School has gone 
on steadily increasing, there being at the end of the year 
thirty-one girls. The attendance is not so regular, however, 
as one would desire, such excuses as “‘ busti work,” “‘ bazaar- 
day,’ etc., being sufficient to keep some of the girls from 
school. For some time there was a good deal of sickness 
among the scholars, so that the average attendance for 
the year has been only twenty-three. Among these the 


majority are Christians, but there are some who are the 
children of Hindu parents. These receive the same Bible 
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instruction as the others, and we trust the fruit may be 
seen in after days, and that not only these Hindu girls may 
be influenced, but that through them others also in their 
homes may be reached. A number of young women have 
been coming very regularly. These are the wives of 
students in the Training School. We trust the instruction 
given will fit them to be of use by and by when they go 
with their husbands to out-lying districts. 

The lessons taught during the past year have been as 
follows: In Bible, lessons have been given from the Life 
of Christ, and texts of Scripture and Shorter Catechism 
committed to memory. The scholars have been most 
attentive to these lessons. They have good memories, 
finding no difficulty in learning quite long portions, and in 
being able to repeat them even after an interval of weeks. 

For reading lessons, the first, second, third, and fourth 
Hindi Readers have been used. Spelling and dictation 
are taken from the same. The younger children learn 
from lesson cards. Writing is taught from black-board 
copy. In arithmetic the progress is slow. Geography 
has been taught to the older classes—mainly outlines. of 
Asia, with more detail of India. Sewing and knitting also 
are taught, and a beginning has been made in kindergarten 
work. . . . Mostly all are fond of singing and sing sweetly 
and correctly. The sol-fa notation is used in school. 


For five years the Girls’ School was held in a building 
just below the Macfarlane Memorial Church which 
had, in turn, already done duty for a stable and 
servants houses. Overlooking as it did the great 
valley of the Rungeet and commanding wide views 
of the whole district to the west, its situation did much 
to counterbalance, in Miss Waugh’s opinion, a defective 
structure : and when at the close of the five years the 
removal of the Training Institution to its larger home 
gave an opportunity to remove the Girls’ School into 
the buildings of the old Training Institution, teacher 
and pupils alike could have wished that they had been 
able to take the old site of their school with them. 
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During her earlier years in Kalimpong, Miss Waugh 
was assisted by Buddimaya, but she, in course of time, 
expressed a desire to start a little school in the country, 
where her own home was, about two miles off. <A very 
primitive building of bamboo and plaster was accord- 
ingly erected, and, because of its position on the road 
to Tibet, named the Eleventh Mile. School attendance 
under Buddimaya’s careful teaching soon rose to 25, and 
the original school had to be enlarged. As an outgrowth 
of this a very neat stone and lime structure now serves 
as a model school, and at the present time a male 
teacher under the Mission is doing excellent work in it. 

Consequent upon the removal of the Girls’ School 
to its larger and better adapted home, the number of 
pupils steadily increased. In the year Ig1I there 
were aS many as 77 pupils: at the present time there 
are fully 100. To help with the ever-increasing work 
the Woman’s Guild in I909 appointed Miss Edith 
Smith as a second teacher. During the last two years 
the standard of education has been considerably 
raised, and with a view to preparing the more capable 
of the pupils as teachers for the country schools, a 
Training Class for girls, corresponding somewhat to 
that for lads in the Training Institution, has been 
started. Unfortunately, ill-health has rendered it 
necessary for Miss Waugh, after fourteen years of 
most efficient service, to seek a long rest at home, 
and upon Miss Smith now falls the burden of the work. 

In addition to the one hundred pupils of the Girls’ 
School Miss Smith, with the help of Mrs. Mackenzie, 
has, however, practically another hundred scholars to 
teach. For an hour and a half every morning, before 
beginning their work in the Industrial School, the 
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women workers receive in the Girls’ School a Bible 
lesson and instruction in the ordinary branches of 
an elementary education. As a result of this arrange- 
ment there may be seen every forenoon on week-days 
a very pretty and very significant sight. Immediately 
after the Industries’ workers have had their lessons 
in the Girls’ School, they pass in procession to the 
Industries’ School. While they are doing this the 
day pupils of the Girls’ School, who have been receiving 
an hour and a half’s instruction in Industrial work, 
may be seen passing in procession to their own work 
in the Girls’ School. At a certain point on the road 
between the two schools a procession of one hundred 
thus passes another procession of the same number. 
With the limited accommodation of the Girls’ School 
and the limited number of teachers available for their 
instruction, only in this way can the education of both 
the female workers of the ‘Industries and the girls of 
the district be carried out. 

Not less important, in the way of training on the 
moral and social side of life, is the work which has 
been carried on through two Girls’ Hostels, and 
latterly through a large and specially built one. When 
the Woman’s Guild acquired by purchase from the 
Universities’ Mission in 1904 the building in which 
the Girls’ School is now carried on, they also secured 
the bungalow which had been used by Mr. Sutherland 
- as the Scottish Universities’ Mission House. Part of 
this they converted into a home for the lady workers 
connected with the Mission, and part of it they utilized 
for a Hostel, in which older girls who were attending 
the Girls’ School might find a home. By utilizing 
the space to the utmost, as many as twenty of the 
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senior girls were thus accommodated. The benefit 
of such an arrangement both from a moral and 
educational standpoint soon came to be realized. 
Alongside of this, as the work of the Industries 
developed, it became only too apparent that some 
similar arrangement would be required for several of 
the workers. Girls from the country districts whose 
home was too far off from Kalimpong to permit of 
their coming and going every day, not unnaturally 
desired to find some place in the neighbourhood where 
they might reside. Girls from distances, even beyond 
that of the Guild area, who had heard of the work 
which was being done at Kalimpong and had felt a 
desire to engage in it, were also in need of some local 
lodging. To meet such requirements Mrs. Graham 
at first gave a home within the Mission House to an 
orphan.and to a girl who had been sent from Calcutta 
by the Church Missionary Society. About the same 
time three Christian women were sent to Kalimpong 
from the German Mission at Ranchi and three Buddhist 
young women from Sikkim, all anxious to learn lace- 
making. For these, residences were found in small 
cottages, but it was soon felt that as the amount of 
supervision which could be given to them was limited, 
something must be done to place them under the care 
of one of the Mission ladies. To meet these needs, in 
July 1907, two of the class-rooms of the Lace School 
were turned into a dormitory for girls, and a bedroom 
for the lady in charge. In December 1909 the ac- 
_ commodation proved too limited for the numbers who 
were seeking a residence, and a house was rented on 
the outskirts of the village. Of this Hostel the Hon. 
Mary Scott was given the supervision, and from one 
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of her Reports some idea of the life and work carried 
on there may be gathered : 


Since 1907, up to date January 1911, about sixty-five 
girls and women have passedithrough the Hostel. Twenty- 
seven of these were hill-girls from our own Mission district. 
Many of them, after learning an industry, have been em- 
ployed as teachers in the little outside lace schools through- 
out the Eastern Himalayan Mission district. Thirty-four of 
the young women have been sent up from various Missions 
in the plains, and four by the Sikkim State. All of these 
are supported by those in authority in the places from which 
they come, 7.¢. either by Mission or by Government grants. 

We have an average of about twenty native girls in 
residence in the Hostel, and arrange that they do all their 
own work in the way of keeping their rooms clean and 
cooking their food. Each girl gets a scholarship sufficient 
to buy food and clothing, but as soon as she is able she 
earns her living by piece-work in the Industrial School. 
The girls make up little parties among themselves, buy 
their own food, and do the cooking in native style. This 
allows any one to “ keep caste,”’ should she feel it necessary 
to do so. 

Recently we had four girls staying with us during their 
time of probation for baptism, and one of them, a Nepalese, 
kept her caste until she had fully made up her mind to be 
baptized. 

Going to the Bazaar and learning how to market we 
consider part of their training for general life. But this 
also is supervised by the lady in charge or by some capable 
native woman. 

Through living so constantly with these young women 
the lady in charge gets to know them in a way that would 
be quite impossible through ordinary visitation in their 
homes. 

In February 1910 a new departure was made in the 
work by taking in two girls from the St. Andrew’s Colonial 
Homes to be trained as Missionaries. They are taught 
Industrial work and how to superintend other girls in the 
Hostel. They also attend classes for Bible Study, English 
Literature, Hindi Literature, and Missionary Instruction. 
As we gain more experience in this part of our work their 
training will doubtless develop. 
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Since the above Report was sent home the training 
of the two girls as Missionaries has been completed, 
and already they have gone forth to other parts of 
India to spread the knowledge of the Truth which has 
done so much to uplift and to enlighten themselves. 

In course of time it was found advantageous to 
unite the two Hostels. An increase of lady workers 
at Kalimpong made it necessary that the whole of the 
accommodation in the Lal Kothi, or Women’s Mission 
House should be given to them. It was also felt that 
something would be gained if occupants of the two 
Hostels could be brought together under the charge of 
onelady. In order to secure a suitable building for such 
purposes it was resolved to build behind the Women’s 
Mission House a new Hostel which would be under 
the supervision of one of the ladies in the Mission 
House. The funds necessary for the doing of this 
were accordingly supplied partly by a contribution 
from the Woman's Guild and partly from money which 
had been raised by Miss Scott for an Industries’ Hostel. 
Towards the close of 1913 the new Hostel was opened 
by the Rev. Robt. Stevenson of Gargunnock on the 
occasion of his visit to Kalimpong. It includes 
thirteen rooms for girls, three kitchens, and a fine hall 
for a common room. Each room is fitted up for four 
girls, the oldest of whom is known as the ‘“ Mother ”’ 
and given charge. An endeavour is made in the case 
of each room to arrange the occupants according to 
age, and above all to avoid the danger of the girls 
getting out of sympathy with the home life to which 
the most of them in course of time will return. The 
girls are accordingly taught to do all their own work, 
such as cooking, cleaning, and mending. They are 
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also taught to make their own purchases in the market, 
and to know the value of money. 

As a result of the education thus imparted it was only 
natural that a demand for literature should gradually 
arise. To meet this need school books and tracts have 
been prepared. For this the old University Mission 
Press, started by William Macfarlane and now carried 
on by Ganga Prashad at Darjeeling, has been very help- 
ful. Christian newspapers in the languages of the 
district have also been utilized, the circulation of one 
HindiChristian paper in particular being over 100 copies 
per week. For the local branch of the Scripture Union, 
with its membership of fully 700 readers, a paper printed 
in English and vernacular with notes in Hindi upon the 
Scripture lessons is circulated by means of the workers 
in the Industries; and for the distribution of books 
two colporteurs, one supported by the Scottish Bible 
Society and the other by the English congregation at 
Kalimpong, are employed. As an instance of the way 
in which the Bible in particular is made available for 
those who have learned to read, copies of it are largely 
circulated in Hindi, including every part of the 
Word of God; in Nepali, as translated by Mr. 
Turnbull and Dr. Kilgour, with the help of Ganga 
Prashad ; in Lepcha, several portions ; in Tibetan, the 
translations of David Macdonald and the Rev. Evan 
Mackenzie ; and in Mechi, the translations of Conrad 
Bechtold. As education continues to be given to 
ever larger numbers, and to a higher standard, the desire 
for reading must increase. To meet this will be the 
work of the Guild Mission. Meanwhile, the need has 
been so far supplied, and the intellectual’ and spiritual 
life of the people thereby greatly enriched. 


CHAPTER Xl 


ITS HEALING EFFECTS 


The fruit thereof shall be for meat, and the leaf thereof for 
medicine.—Ezekiel xlvii. v. 12. 

And the leaves of the tree weve for the healing of the nations.— 
Rev. xxil. v. 2. 


ACCOMPANYING the vision of the river which was seen 
by the Prophet Ezekiel was the prophecy that, “‘ upon 
the bank thereof, on this side and on that, shall grow 
all trees for meat, . . . and the fruit thereof shall be 
for meat, and the leaf thereof for medicine.’’ Accord- 
ing to the vision of the River of Water of Life which 
was seen by St. John in the isle of Patmos, “ on either 
side of the river was there the tree of life which bare 
twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every 
month ; and the leaves of the tree were for the healing 
of the nations.’ It is no purpose of this book to 
explain Biblical passages, but it is somewhat significant 
that both of these should speak of a River of Life— 
with possibilities of healing as well as fruit-bearing. 
It is also somewhat noteworthy that in the passage 
just quoted from the Book of Ezekiel, the Authorised 
Version should give, as a marginal reading of the words 
“for medicine,’ the more specific words, “‘ for bruises 
and sores,’ ahd that the translation of the same words 


as given by the Revised Version should be “ for 
170 
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healing.”’ The medical side of the mission of the River 
of Life is thereby clearly brought into special notice. 

Illustrations of the twofold effects of the River of 
the Water of Life are not far to seek. We have not 
misunderstood the mission of Jesus Christ to our earth 
when we have seen it, on the one hand, resulting in 
fruit-bearing in all that is best in life, and, on the other 
hand, in healing for bodily as well as spiritual sores. 
And when one seeks to understand the possibilities 
and the duties of the Church of Christ one is not far 
wrong when one concludes that it must be in the same 
twofold direction that the results must be seen. 

As we follow out the story of the Guild Mission, we 
feel that it is almost inevitable that it should heal as well 
as enlighten, and touch the body as well as the soul. In 
lives such as those of Sukhman, and Karnabir, and 
Raghubir could William Macfarlane, as far back as 
1870, show to the people of Kalimpong what the fruits 
of the Tree planted beside the River of Life were: in 
and through medicines such as he had lost in the 
roaring Teesta, and which were afterwards replaced by 
the Civil Surgeon, Colonel Purves, he obtained some 
of his most successful results. In fruitful lives such 
as those of Dyongshi, and Ingu, and Namthak could 
Dr. and Mrs. Graham show, later on, to the same people 
the fruits which the Grace of God could produce: in 
and through the little temporary Hospital, erected in 
the Mission Compound, and with the help of such 
simple medicines as they could dispense to needy 
patients did the influence of the same Grace also tell. 
The Catechists who gathered month by month at 
Kalimpong from their far-off out-stations might take 
back with them each time a knowledge of the truth 
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which would make them more effective preachers : 
as they carried away with them each time replenished 
medicine bottles they took with them something that 
would also have its irresistible appeal. Out of such 
experiences it was not unnatural that Dr. and Mrs. 
Graham should ask before long for the help of a 
Christian doctor. 

Reference has already been made to the way in 
which the Woman’s Guild set themselves to obtain a 
lady doctor, and to the whole circumstances amid 
which, failing this, Dr. C. F. Ponder was appointed. 
On the day of his arrival in Kalimpong, early in 
August 1893, began a most remarkable illustration 
of the way in which the leaves of the Tree, planted by 
the River of Life, are “‘ for the healing of the nations.”’ 
Owing to the fact that previous to his studying medicine 
at Edinburgh Dr. Ponder had been for thirteen years 
a tea-planter in the Duars, no delay was occasioned 
through his having to learn a new language. By the 
end of August he had begun what he called a Medical 
School with three boys as pupils, his aim being to train 
young lads for medical work in the Duars and surround- 
ing district. By the end of October the number of 
patients treated in the temporary Hospital had risen to 
twenty, and the out-patients treated in the Dispensary 
had numbered for that one month as many as 1588. 
Touring in the surrounding districts, and even as far 
off as the Duars, he came to understand the needs of 
the people, and to work for them accordingly. Mean- 
while the Charteris Hospital, for which the Government 
had given half the cost and the Woman’s Guild the 
other half, was gradually nearing completion. By 
November 20 Dr. Ponder was able to write to Mrs. 
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Charteris: ‘“ The wards are now ready for the furnish- 
ings. The Dispensary is fitted up, only requiring 
varnishing to allow of its being used, and the out- 
houses are being taken in hand.” A letter written by 
Dr. Ponder, of date January 22, 1894, tells of the 
patients who are waiting the more efficient hospital. 

One of our in-patients at present is a_high-caste 
Brahman, who for about ten years has lived by begging. 
About two years ago he got an injury to his foot, which, as 
it was not attended to, gradually developed into a large 
sore. He came to the Hospital here for treatment, but I 
fear too late for a successful result, as the ulcer seems to 
have become malignant. The most we can hope for is to 
make his remaining days endurable. 

Another of our in-patients is a lama from Independent 
Sikkim, who came with two servants. He was suffering 
from debility, complicated with several other conditions. 
He had been to China, and bore on his body evidences of 
the Chinese method of treatment, 1.e. plunging hot irons 
into his body. Here too iron is being tried, but in a 
different form—in solution and in combination with some 
other drugs. This is found to be rather more effective, for 
he is gradually improving. 

By the month of March all the furnishings for the 
Hospital had arrived, several of the twenty beds in it 
had been claimed for support by branches of the 
Woman's Guild, and without the formal opening which 
had first been contemplated, the beautiful and well- 
appointed Hospital began its work. In a letter of date 
June 23 Dr. Ponder tells that as the result of a visit 
paid to the district by Sir Charles Elliot, Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal, the Government Dispensary which 
had been doing duty for the district for the last twenty 
years was transferred to the Guild Mission, along with 
the promise of support for a Hospital Assistant, who 
would, if possible, be a Christian. In the same letter 
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he tells that the number of out-patients varies from 
twenty to fifty per day, and that the in-patients average 
about eight. For January 1895 he reports : 

We had at the Dispensary here a total of 1339 out- 
patients, of whom 670 were men, 538 were women, and I5I 
children. About two-thirds of these were native Christians, 
but there were also a good number of Hindus, some Bhutias, 
and a few Mussulmans. As usual, malarial fever heads 
the list of diseases ; of these there were 349 cases. Of in- 
patients there have been an average of about twelve daily 
—these mostly males. The majority of the in-cases have 
been medical. 


During the course of 1894, Dr. Ponder, who had 
hitherto been supported by the Woman’s Guild, was 
appointed a second Missionary of the Young Men’s 
Guild, while the Woman’s Guild agreed to employ 
Miss Annie Ponder, sister of Dr. Ponder, as Hospital 
Nurse. On April 30, 1895, Nurse Ponder began her 
duties in the Charteris Hospital, and proved of great 
assistance in carrying on the medical part of the work. 
From Dr. Ponder’s Report for the whole year, 1895, we 
learn that the number of out-patients, including those 
who had been attended by the Catechists, has been 
13,446, and that the number of in-patients has varied 
from I3 in one month to 22 in another. Of the more 
spiritual side of the work he speaks thus : 

Our aim is to let every one of the heathen who comes 
hear of the story of the Saviour’s love. But we find that 
there are often difficulties—patients come at all hours in 
ones and twos, are in too great a hurry to stay to listen, 
are too ill to be spoken to, or too prejudiced, and refuse to 
listen. If for any reason we cannot get a hearing, our rule 
is just to give the medicine, and we usually find that if they 
come back they are more friendly. . . . We find the cases 


of the in-patients are the most promising. They are with 
us long enough to get to know us. At first, often they 
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refuse to listen to the Gospel, but, as a rule, before many 
days are over they are attentive listeners. . . . To make 
our medical work effective as an evangelistic agency, I feel 
that we must concentrate our efforts on the in-patients. It 
its only when patients are with us long enough to know us 
that our influence can be of a sufficiently lasting nature to 
affect them permanently for good. 


In this report Dr. Ponder speaks also of his medical 
class, by means of which students are trained for the 
work of compounders and dispensers. Three of his 
students are spoken of as having passed the Govern- 
ment Examinations. Among these one notices the 
names of some who are now doing excellent work for 
the Mission at several stations, and one sees how 
far beyond direct healing by the leaves of the Tree 
of Life indirect good is being accomplished. During 
1896 the principal feature of the Hospital and 
Dispensary life was the increased amount of work 
required on account of the famine which prevailed so 
widely in India. Although Kalimpong could scarcely 
be said to have been within the famine area, there was 
for a time much distress owing to the scarcity and 
consequent high price of grain. Happily, as 1897 went 
on the prospect brightened. Kain fell, ensuring a 
good crop to follow; the plague did not come; and a 
timely legacy afforded some help in the purchasing of 
nourishing food. On June 12 a somewhat severe 
earthquake partially wrecked the Hospital and the Guild 
Missionary’s house. With commendable promptitude 
and liberality the Woman’s Guild provided the 
means necessary not only for repairing but improving 
the Hospital. In the course of the year a new Dispen- 
sary was opened at Pedong, a station about thirteen 
miles from Kalimpong. Towards starting this Govern- 
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ment gave a house and a grant of money, while St. 
Andrew’s Young Men’s Guild, Calcutta, agreed to pay 
the yearly salary of Dingbu, a catechist-compounder 
who had just finished his training under Dr. Ponder 
in the Charteris Hospital. Statistics for the year tell 
of 21,918 out-patients as treated at Kalimpong, and 
4159 as treated at Pedong, while the number of in- 
patients at Kalimpong is given as 150—a total of 
28,227 as over against 16,428 for the previous year. 
Of the in-patients 102 were discharged as cured, 31 
were relieved, 15 died, and 11 remained in the Hospital 
at the close of the year. 

During the year 1898 Dr. Ponder resigned his 
position as Guild doctor. In his place the Guild Mission 
Council appointed Dr. William Roy Macdonald, a 
Guildsman formerly connected with the Blair Atholl 
Branch, and latterly with the Tolbooth Branch, 
Edinburgh. Along with Mrs. Macdonald, Dr. Mac- 
donald began his work in November. During 1899 
Nurse Ponder’s letters tell of many interesting cases, 
and of a beginning which she had made in the training 
of ayas or nurses for help in the Hospital. Un- 
fortunately, towards the close of the year she too 
resigned her situation. To fill her place the Woman's 
Guild appointed Nurse Campbell, a daughter of the 
Manse of Glassary, in Argyllshire, and until her arrival 
at Kalimpong, in March rgoo, Mrs. Macdonald acted 
as Hospital Nurse. In his Report for 1899 Dr. 
Macdonald says : 


The importance of the in-door department of our work 
cannot be overestimated. Many are the nationalities 
represented by the occupants of the various beds, and as 
they are often patients for a considerable period full oppor- 
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tunity is given to lull their suspicions. Morning and 
evening services are conducted. Tracts are distributed, 
and those who can read are encouraged to read to others. 

Evenings of lantern demonstration add to the enjoyment 
of the patients, and what is of more vital importance, scenes 
in the Life of Christ, of Whom they hear daily, are repre- 
sented to them in attractive. form. Ward-visiting and 
talking with them in individual cases have been carried on 
by Messrs. Graham and Mackenzie. One has reason to 
thank God that the means taken to bring to the knowledge 
of the heathen a Saviour Who can save have borne fruit. 
All heard the tidings: some received special instruction 
from Daldhoz, the Catechist, and not a few came forward 
for baptism. One case may be mentioned in which mother, 
father, and child were baptized, and the marriage according 
to Christian form immediately followed. 

Three native nurses are employed meantime, and an 
endeavour has been made to teach them ward duties. To 
get them to understand the importance of cleanliness in 
surgical work requires patience. 

Patients come to the Hospital from 8.30 A.M. to II A.M., 
and from 1 P.M. to 4 P.M. The men sit on the verandah, 
the women in a waiting-room, each waiting their turn. 
After receiving medical advice, they hand in the prescrip- 
tion-ticket to the compounders. [Each one receives a tract 
along with the prescription. 

The simple remedies placed in the hands of our catechists 
have undoubtedly been a blessing. Those men are able 
to treat any simple cases not involving complicated 
diagnosis. Whenever a case is serious, a messenger is sent 
immediately for the doctor. Thus the catechists connect 
the Hospital with our most distant parts. Moreover, they 
recommend patients to go to the Hospital, and it 1s marvel- 
lous the influence they can bring to bear even on those who 
are not Christians. 

A class is conducted in which the compounders are 
prepared for the Government examinations. During 
Hospital hours they are employed compounding and dis- 
pensing and out-patient dressing. They also in turn have 
subordinate charge of patients in the male wards, attending 
to all the dressings and medicines. The ward services are 
conducted by them, and during the ordinary routine of 
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ward work they discuss with the patients what has been read 
in tracts or heard at the services. 

Of the three qualified in October, one is doing useful 
work in Sikkim, vaccinating; a second resigned; and 
the third, a son of our respected pastor Dyongshi, we hope 
to see qualified as a doctor in time. 

Pedong Dispensary was opened in 1897 as an experiment 
for two years, under Government sanction and support. 
Pending the reply from Government to our proposal to 
place the Dispensary in charge of a qualified native doctor, 
it was kept on for a third year, and the Government 
generously made up the expense of the extra year. It is 
to be regretted, however, from our Mission point of view, 
that Government has resolved to place this Dispensary in 
charge of one of their servants from April 1, 1goo. 


In the course of his Report for 1900, Dr. Macdonald 
speaks of smallpox as raging in Sikkim, and of the 
excellent services rendered by the Rev. Mr. Macara 
in carrying out a vaccination campaign; also of an 
epidemic of cholera in the months of May and June 
which carried off its victims in most cases in a few hours. 
Specially noteworthy is the spirit which he found to 
have been displayed by those who were on duty in the 
Hospital : 


The sights around were such as would smite the hearts 
of even less simple folks. But during those dark days the 
quiet look of determination on every face, and the snatches 
of hushed conversation indicated a resolve to die rather 
than forsake their Christian duty. The statement of a 
compounder in reply to the question if he did not feel 
frightened enough to run away illustrates the spirit. ‘‘ We 
are frightened, and would like to run away, but we cannot. 
Heathen folks run away even from their relatives. We 
are nursing strangers, which makes it more trying. No, 
Christian doctors, compounders, and nurses are like soldiers— 
they must die at the post of dutyif need be; but run away, 
never!’’ Truly a heroic speech, and one which shows that 
among the Christian natives at least are to be found those 
who understand religious duty in the highest sense. 
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Over against all this it is equally pleasing to place 
the following : 


We were favoured during the year by visits from the 
Lieut.-Governor of Bengal and the Commissioner of the 
district. Sir John Woodburn was kind enough to say that 
it was “ the daintiest and prettiest hospital ’’ he had seen 
in Bengal, and Mr. Marindin spoke of its interior arrange- 
ment as being “an example to the whole province.”” An 
official visit was paid in February by Major Leahy, I.M.S., 
who spoke highly of what he saw. 


Equally interesting and instructive is the Report 
given by Nurse Campbell : 


The Hospital has been pretty full all the year. In the 
men’s ward there have been a good many acute cases; 
among the women there have been more whose illnesses 
were long and tedious, and trying to the patience of mothers 
separated from home and children. 

A great proportion of the patients in the women’s ward 
have been Christians. One can understand that Hindu 
households do not encourage their women to go to the 
Christian Hospital; but those Hindu women who have 
come are deeply interested in the new things they have 
seen and heard. 

In the men’s ward we have had a great many Nepalese. 
Some have come up from the valleys, prostrate with the 
effects of long fever, and, far away from home friends, they 
have been glad to come to the only hospital in the neigh- 
bourhood. They are Hindus, and the other men patients 
are mostly Buddhists. 

We have only had a few Christians, and they are 
almost invariably Lepchas. Until they become Christians, 
Lepchas seem very shy of coming in. 

There have been some changes among the nurses. Here, 
as at home, girls are apt to leave after they have learned 
what ought to make them more useful. But there has been 
no difficulty in getting suitable women to take their places. 

The ward services have been regularly carried on by the 
compounders and the Doctor Babu. The patients listen 
very attentively ; many think of what they hear; some, 
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I know, go away with new thoughts and a real desire to 
know more of Christianity. 

The more one sees in hospital, the more one realizes 
the responsibility of thus coming, for a short time, in close 
contact with those to whom Christianity is unknown. 

We are glad that some of the Christian staff can give the 
message, and we trust that it may bear fruit in some cases 
after the patients leave us. 


Owing to ill-health, Dr. Macdonald had unfortunately 
to resign in July 1901. To fill his place, Dr. Andrew 
M'Kaig was appointed, but some months had necessarily 
to elapse before he could take up his duties. During 
the interval Nurse Campbell and the Assistant Native 
Doctor had to carry on all the medical and surgical 
work without any outside help or advice. The chief 
Report for the year 1s therefore the one which was 
given by Nurse Campbell. From it we take the 
following : 


The increase of Bhutia patients has, I think, been the 
most striking feature of the year. There have been a good 
many in the Hospital, and often quite a crowd among the 
out-patients. Except two cases of smallpox, there have 
.been no infectious cases treated in the Hospital, so there 
has never been any need to increase the nursing staff as 
was done last year. 

At present there are two ayas, a Lepcha and a Nepali. 
They have both been with us all the year, and have taken 
an interest in their work. 

Before Dr. M‘Kaig sees the out-patients in the forenoon 
there is a little service. It is a varied and representative 
little congregation, and Nepalis, Bhutias, Lepchas, Bengali 
babus and sweepers listen quietly and attentively together, 
and then one by one go out for their medicines. 

The ward services have gone on as before. We miss 
some of the senior compounders who have left, but we have 
been well off this year, in having trained preachers on the 
staff. From April to October we had Temba Saring, who 
is one of the ordained men in Darjeeling, and now we have 
Anambo, who is an experienced Catechist. 
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They are both very much interested in medicine, and 
both will often have to do what they can for the sick people 
in their districts. We believe that what they learn here 
will be useful to them in their work, and it is a decided 
advantage for the Hospital to have a good Catechist on the 
staff. 

The building has been slightly altered. Formerly only 
the men’s ward had a verandah, now the women have one 
too. The alteration was the gift of the Kalimpong Woman's 
Guild. 


During 1902 Dr. M‘Kaig had the assistance of his 
wife, who is a fully qualified doctor, and the honorary 
assistance of a Danish lady, Miss De Laessoe, daughter 
of the political officer in charge of the ex-Amir of 
Afghanistan. No fewer than 5284 cases were treated. 
Of these, 391 were European and Eurasian, 1570 native 
Christians, 137 Mohammedans, 2477 Hindus, and 709 
of other classes such as Tibetans, Bhutanese, and 
Chinese. Two native women were sent to the Hospital 
by the municipality of Darjeeling to be trained as 
nurses, and two of the compounders, after finishing their 
training, passed out to work in country districts. On 
the 1st of January a new Dispensary, the gift of Rai 
Bahadur Ram Chandra Mintri, the Hindu merchant who 
has done so much to help the Mission, was opened in the 
Bazaar, with twofold benefit. While the number of 
out-patients practically doubled, the numbers who had 
the opportunity of hearing a Gospel message as they 
passed along was very largely increased. The Report 
of Major Nott, the Civil Surgeon, is well worth re- 
cording : 

I visited the Hospital with Dr. M‘Kaig, and was again 
much struck with the successful attempt to obtain real 


cleanliness of the patients. I venture to say there is no 
other native hospital in India where this is so completely 
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obtained. The extraordinary cleanliness of the whole 
surroundings is equally remarkable. The attendance is 
very considerable: altogether it is evident a very great 
work is being done here. 


During 1903 the only new departure was the training 
of two Christian Bengali women as nurses. These had 
been sent by the German Mission in the Chota Nagpur 
district. Increases, however, in the work done are so 
remarkable that they deserve mention. Among the 
out-patients the increase upon the previous year was 
6767 cases; among the in-patients the increase was 
18, while the surgical operations performed increased 
by 65. Even more interesting is Dr. M‘Kaig’s Report. 
From it the following extracts are taken : 


We believe there was an increased appreciation of the 
advantages of the Hospital this year, for almost throughout 
the year the male side of the Hospital was full—indeed, 
frequently to overflowing ; and we are gratified to report 
that the in-patients were usually just of that class we 
desire most to recruit—people who are really ill, and who 
but for hospital care would probably have succumbed. 
Not infrequently a man has been carried into the Hospital 
in an unconscious and, so far as we could judge, a dying 
condition, but through careful nursing survived, and in a 
few weeks left us feeling quite well. 

Gospel preaching and teaching were conducted daily 
amongst the in-patients, and we trust that much of the 
good seed sown will bear fruit. 

The first of the ayas trained for the Darjeeling Munici- 
pality left us in July, having finished her training, and we 
believe is giving much satisfaction in Darjeeling. 


The Report for 1904 tells of some interesting develop- 
ments. In the month of February a new Dispensary 
was opened at Nimbong, fourteen miles from Kalim- 
pong, one half of the cost being defrayed by Government 
and the other half by the Edinburgh Council of the 
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Young Men’s Guild. A new operating-room was added 
to the Hospital, three-fourths of the cost having also 
been contributed by Government. Two Mission lads 
obtained the Hospital Assistant’s Diploma at the 
Government Medical School at Patna—one winning a 
medical and the other an honours certificate. A class 
for training students for the Hospital Assistant’s course 
was started, and the Government grant for the whole 
medical work was raised to the sum of 250 rupees per 
month. In the month of November, after inspecting 
the Hospital, the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal wrote in 
the visitors’ book: “ This Hospital and the Dispensary 
in the Bazaar are doing splendid work. No more clear 
mark of the confidence of the public could be given 
than the construction of the Coronation Dispensary by 
Babu Ram Chandra Mintri. At least one mark of 
public confidence is greater, viz. the attendance.’ 

While both Dr. M‘Kaig and Nurse Campbell were 
at home on furlough in 1905, the place of the former 
was taken for a short time by Dr. Macdonald Smith, 
and afterwards by Miss Butcher, M.D., and the place 
of the latter first by Nurse Ella Chambers and after- 
wards by Nurse Cecy Duncan of the St. Andrew’s 
Colonial Homes. Asa result of a legacy of {1000 which 
had been left for medical work at Kalimpong two 
forward steps were taken. Miss Constance Beatty, 
who had been trained in the Deaconess House and 
Hospital, was appointed an additional nurse, and 
another Dispensary was opened at Thoday, on the 
borders of Bhutan. 

In the beginning of 1906 Dr. M‘Kaig returned to 
his work, and figures for the year tell of continued 
increase. One is scarcely surprised to find the follow- 
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ing in the Report of the Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
of date November 7: 

The need of further accommodation is likely to be still 
further accentuated, and a ward accommodating at least 
twelve more patients is required. A maternity ward and 


a ward for the segregation of patients suffering from con- 
tagious diseases are also very necessary. 


During 1907 the number of both out-patients and 
in-patients increased, and the Report tells that Dr. and 
Mrs. Hope have returned to Kalimpong that they might 
give honorary service in connection with the Hospital. 

On the occasion of a visit’ to Scotland in 1908, 
Dr. M‘Kaig, to the regret of all connected with the 
Mission, found it necessary, on account of family 
circumstances, to resign his position at Kalimpong. 
He had now given eight years of service, and during 
that time had proved not only an efficient doctor, but 
also an enthusiastic missionary. To fill his place the 
Guild Mission Committee appointed Dr. C. L. Digby 
Roberts, a graduate of Edinburgh University, and at 
that time House-Surgeon in Glasgow Royal Infirmary. 
During the interval between Dr. M‘Kaig’s leaving 
Kalimpong and Dr. Roberts’s arrival the work was 
carried on successively by Dr. Hope, Dr. Lechmere 
Taylor of the Panjab, and Dr. Muir of the U.F. Church, 
Kalna. 

The Report of Dr. Roberts for 1909 tells of a donation 
of £50 from Mrs. Imlach of Edinburgh, for Hospital 
purposes ; also that the Woman's Guild had borne the 
cost of repairs to the doctor’s house. Unfortunately, 
on Sunday morning, October 10, Nurse Campbell died 
of typhoid fever, caught while she was nursing others 
who were suffering from the same epidemic. On the 
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following morning she was buried in the little cemetery 
about a stone’s throw from the Hospital, beside the 
Rev. T. Edward Taylor and his wife, both of whom she 
had helped to nurse during their last illness. Of the 
great loss to the Hospital others must speak. Writing 
after he had learned of her death, Dr. M‘Kaig says: 
No one can appreciate her work and character so much 
as I can. Her professional abilities were beyond the 
ordinary ; her tactfulness and kindly nature were beyond 
praise ; and her aim and object in life were only for God 
and the good of every one she came in contact with. She 
was simply loved by every one who knew her, both European 


and native. The fruits of her work and life will long remain, 
and will be a blessing to many for years to come. 


A fellow-worker writes : 


She was the one we could least have spared ; but during 
the epidemic of typhoid she had exhausted herself nursing © 
others, and had no strength left to fight the fever for 
herself. 


Miss Pirrie, D.C.S., who had trained her in the 
Deaconess Hospital, and who wrote the beautiful 
memorial tribute to her which appeared in the Woman’s 
Guild Supplement to Life and Work for December Ig09, 
has said : 

Nurse Campbell was one of those people who are never 
ill, always cheery and busy. She was so reliable and /ine, 
and earnest in her work. ... We cannot think what 


Kalimpong will be without Nurse Campbell’s sunny, 
cheering presence in the Hospital. 


To fill Nurse Campbell’s place Nurse Elizabeth 
Brodie was appointed, and began work in IogiIo. 
Statistics for this year give the number of out-patients 
as 15,944, the number of in-patients 327, and the 
number of surgical operations as 187. And with the 
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money which had been raised in memory of Nurse 
Campbell, the verandah on the women’s side of the 
Hospital was enlarged. 

During 1911, efforts were made to secure the 
services of a Lady Medical Missionary, who would act 
as colleague to Dr. Digby Roberts, and help with the 
medical work required for the St. Andrew’s Colonial 
Homes. Towards her salary the St. Andrew's Homes’ 
Committee agreed to give {100, while the Woman's 
Guild offered to supply the balance. Statistics for this 
year tell of out-patients as 16,364, in-patients as 462, 
and the surgical operations as 306. 

For 1912 the Report by Dr. Digby Roberts is 
peculiarly gratifying. In addition to telling of remark- 
able increases both in the in-patient and out-patient 
department, he speaks of some very important exten- 
sions and repairs to the Hospital. With the munificent 
gifts of Mrs. Imlach of Edinburgh and the Rev. James 
Black of Simla, a combination high-pressure sterilizer 
and a glass and enamelled steel aseptic instrument 
were added to the furnishings of the operating-room. 
As a result of a visit of the Governor of Bengal a 
special Government grant was given, amounting to 
1000 rupees, by means of which a mortuary, a cooking- 
house for high-caste Brahmans, and a bathroom for 
men were added to the buildings. As a result of a 
visit paid by Sir William Duke of the Bengal 
Council, two aseptic glass - topped instrument - tables 
were purchased. During this year the Nurse Campbell 
Memorial Verandah was finished and furnished with 
a gift from Mrs. Campbell’s mother. A lady doctor 
was also secured in the person of Dr. Cousins, who 
had been previously working at Almora. Altogether, 
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the possibilities of the Hospital and its services were, 
during this year, greatly increased. 

The Report for 1913 is not less significant. While 
not so many out-patients were treated owing to the 
fact that the year did not see so many refugees from 
Tibet as the previous one, the numbers given in the 
in-patient department are striking. 


6 


“In 1912,” says Dr. Roberts, “we treated 539 in- 
patients, a number much above the figures of the preceding 
years. We explained this by the number of sick refugees, 
mainly Chinese, who had come to us from Tibet. So we 
expected to havea much smaller total of in-patients 1n 1913. 
This, however, was not the case. The in-patients for 1913 
have been 547. Our daily average number of patients in 
Hospital in 1912 was 30, but in 1913 it went up to 35.” 


On April 27 Dr. Cousins arrived at the Hospital, 
and began her work. During the course of the 
year a Dispensary was started at the Teesta Bazaar, 
and nearly 1000 out-patients received the benefit 
of it. An important beginning with the Training 
of Nurses under a Government Scheme was also 
made. By this scheme from four to eight nurses 
will receive two years’ training at Kalimpong, and 
complete their course by one year’s experience in 
Calcutta. Following this they will receive after 
examination a Government certificate. For this 
Government agreed to pay all expenses. In return for 
their services, the Mission will give, in addition to the 
actual training, free residence in the new Girls’ Hostel, 
together with a guarantee of European supervision 
both in Hospital and in Hostel. A gift of 1000 rupees 
from the sister of Rajah Ugyen Dorji was also received. 
At her request it was devoted to the feeding of the 
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Hospital patients, and as it amounted to nearly one- 
half of the whole food bill for the year, its worth can be 
realized. 

Further than 1913, Reports, available for this book, 
do not go. As we look back upon work whose details 
have perhaps been more fully given than in any previous 
chapter, we note a few facts as deserving of special 
remembrance. For fully twenty years, through 
Hospital and Dispensary, a work of kindly healing and 
of tender nursing has been carried on ever increasingly. 
From year to year the good work thus accomplished 
has earned the commendation alike of European and 
Indian visitors. From year to year has been given the 
most devoted and the most valuable service on the part 
of the Hospital and Dispensary Staff. Behind all has 
lain the exercise of a pre-eminently Christian spirit, 
and beyond all an unmistakable effort to extend the 
Kingdom of God. 

Something might have been added as a result of 
repeated visits paid by the present writer to the 
Hospital and Dispensary both in 1905 and 1914; and 
something might have been said by way of the contrasts 
which these two years supplied. In view of the full 
way in which details of the work of each successive 
year have been given, and the striking way in which 
the opinions of others have been expressed, personal 
opinion is almost unnecessary. Suffice it to say that a 
more efficient centre of beneficence could scarcely be 
desired, and more helpful agencies in Christian service 
could scarcely be employed. 

How much all this may mean, as a result of the flow 
of the River of Divine Grace, and how many hearts it 
may have “made glad’’ never can be fully told. 
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The leaves of the tree have undoubtedly been for 
the healing of the nations. By so much can we feel 
sure of the width of the Mission of Divine Grace, and 
the fulness of the plan and purpose which lie behind 
it all. 


CHAPTER XII 


ITS TIME-DEVELOPED INDUSTRIES 


I will multiply the fruit of the tree and the increase of the field 
that ye shall receive no more reproach of famine among the heathen. 
---Ezekiel xxxvl. v. 30. 


In another and quite a distinct way may the value and 
the beauty of a river be seen. The stream which 
fertilizes the land may also turn the wheel which grinds 
the corn. The river which has been gathering even 
greater possibilities of blessing may also cause many 
enriching industries to spring up. Much must neces- 
sarily depend upon the district through which the river 
passes, and the ocean into which it flows. Oftentimes 
the greater the needs of the land and the peoples through 
which it passes, the more varied the uses to which it 
may be put. In these ways may many of the industries 
which have arisen on the banks of great rivers be ex- 
plained ; and in these directions may much of growth 
in the life of a river-bank-community be looked for. 
In complete correspondence with this may be found 
to be the flow of the River of Divine Grace. In the 
Foreign field nothing is more striking than the way in 
which the Industrial has been added to the Evangelistic. 
While Missionary after Missionary may have begun his 
work by carrying to thirsty ones the Water of Life, again 
and again has he found the advantage of creating con- 


ditions amid which labour may be healthfully and 
I90 
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beneficially carried on. From a survey of the Mission- 
fields of the world to-day, it may correctly be said that 
just in so far as Mission work has developed in this 
direction has it brought to itself one of the greatest 
possibilities of blessing. Happily, to all this, the River 
of Guild Mission life is no exception. <A busier centre 
of Christian activity than that which is to be found in 
and around Kalimpong, at the present day, it would 
be difficult to discover. A more helpful Mission agency 
it would be almost impossible to contemplate. We are 
scarcely wrong when we find much of the secret of 
this in its Time-Developed Industries. 

How this side of Mission work began, how it 
has been carried on, and how it has developed may 
now be told. Early letters of the Guild Missionary 
clearly indicate the beginning. Scarcely had Dr. 
Graham been a year in Kalimpong when the possibility 
and the advantage of starting a silk industry among 
the crofters claimed his attention. To make this a 
success, he says, ‘““ would mean much additional pros- 
perity to our people.” In studying the district, as 
well as the people, he had come to see that the silk- 
worm is indigenous to the whole Southern Himalayan 
district. In studying the history of India he had found 
that in the days of the East India Company silk was 
one of the chief sources of wealth. Of late years he 
had learned that the silk industry had been gradually 
declining, mainly because the hot plains, where the 
silk-rearing is done, were not the natural habitation of 
the silkworm. And with that practical and statesman- 
like outlook upon life which has ever been characteristic 
of him, Dr. Graham cherished the idea that a silk in- 
dustry might become one of the most natural and one 
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of the most beneficial features of the whole Mission 
district. With the help of Mr. Nitya Gopal Mukerji, 
a Bengali Christian, who had been a distinguished 
student and convert of the General Assembly’s Institu- 
tion, Calcutta, and who was employed at that time 
by the Indian Government in stimulating the silk 
industry in Bengal, a number of highly successful ex- 
periments in silk-rearing were carried out. At an 
annual gathering of the Kalimpong and Sikkhim Chris- 
tians in the month of October 1890, Mr. Mukerji gave 
an address on silk culture, and: created a keen interest 
in the subject. A Representative Silk Committee 
with Dr. Graham as Convener was formed, and a be- 
ginning made with the supply of mulberry trees to those 
of the crofters who were willing to cultivate them in 
their own grounds. Writing home on July 24, 1891, 
Dr. Graham says: 

I don't think I have yet told you of the result of our 
silk experiments for this year. We tried the annual 
Bombyx Mor: (White Chinese variety), and had every 
reason to be satisfied with the result. When the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, Sir Charles Elliott, a Christian states- 
man to be named along with the Lawrences, Muirs, and 
Bernards of India, was passing through, he inspected the 
crop, and in answer to a Memorial he has agreed to give 
substantial help from Government, including the services 
of the silk expert, Mr. Mukerji, for four months each year. 
This means placing the industry on a basis which ensures 
SUCCESS. 

In many ways, results were encouraging. In addi- 
tion to supplying the crofters with a profitable and 
interesting occupation, pure seed was reared which 
proved to be of great benefit to infected districts of the 
plains. Perhaps most important of all, it formed a link 
between the Missionary and the crofters of the most 
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valuable kind. But without a filature for making 
silk the scope of the industry did not prove sufficient, 
and in prospect of the starting of other and more locally 
important industries, silk culture sank gradually into 
the background. Under more favourable conditions, 
Dr. Graham thinks that 1t may one day be revived and 
ultimately prove successful. Meanwhile, along other 
lines, industrial work has developed. 

As far back as 1894, Mis. Graham had been in the 
habit of gathering together, on Saturday afternoons, 
the women connected with the Mission, in order that 
she might instruct them in knitting and crochet-work. 
In 1897 the “ Kalimpong Home Industries’ were 
started, “‘ generally to develop industries among the 
hill-peoples of the Eastern Himalayas, and especially 
to help to educate native women in habits of industry.”’ 
A beginning was made with knitting and the finer kinds 
of crochet. Socks, stockings, silk ties, tea-cloths, bed- 
spreads, and other articles made up with Kalimpong 
crochet, guipure, or in drawn-thread work were among 
the articles best attempted. For these there was found 
quite a ready sale. A class for those who were in the 
learning stage met daily in the verandah of the Mission 
House, and women who were more proficient wrought in 
their own homes. 

With a view to helping the native Christians out of 
debt, into which the Himalayan crofter, without any 
compunction, is only too apt to run, poultry-rearing 
was tried. The Himalayan peasant knows how to 
rear fowls, and chickens can be hatched with care 
practically any time of the year; but as the ordinary 
fowl of the district was found to be small and unprofit- 


able, better breeds were introduced, and turkey-rearing 
O 
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was added. So successful has this industry become 
that the demands cannot be fully met; and as an 
instance of what it means for some of those who have 
taken it up, Mrs. Graham tells of one Christian woman 
who has been so fortunate in her rearing of turkeys 
that she has been able to help considerably to put her 
boy to college and give him a medical education. 
Since 1905, the outstanding industry has undoubtedly 
been that of lace-making. Because of Mrs. Graham’s 
intimate acquaintance with, and deep interest in this, 


its origin and progress may best be described in her 
own words : 


Realizing that our people were just at the stage in the 
march of civilization when an industry like that of lace- 
making might flourish, we turned our attention to it. The 
Indian hill-women are hardworking and industrious as a 
rule, and while field cultivation work is on they do a fair 
share ; but there are longer periods when little is being done 
in the fields, and the women have more time to spare than 
is good for them. In addition to this, the crofts in our 
Kalimpong district are becoming more and more sub- 
divided, and it is becoming increasingly difficult to maintain 
families of any size on many of them. To introduce a 
suitable subsidiary industry seemed to us to be the best 
way of helping them. 

But how could we get a teacher? Providentially, a 
lady, who had all the qualifications for teaching not only 
the ordinary Torchon and Cluny Jaces, but the finer kinds, ~ 
like Brussels, Italian, Honiton, and many others, came on a 
short visit to us in 1904. She had taught in the Midlands 
of England, and was joint-authoress of a book on lace- 
making. Altogether, Miss Catherine Channer was the 
ideal person for our wants. At the time of her visit to us 
she was receiving a good salary as a teacher in a School 
in Darjeeling, but how to get her to Kalimpong and to 
give her an adequate salary was the question. Government 
was appealed to, and with success, and in 1905 our lace 
industry was started, For four years she laid the founda- 
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tions of the industry, and when she had to leave, owing to 
ill-health, she had trained a successor in Miss Gladys Korb, 
and many of our women were highly competent workers. 
The industry has now taken a distinct place in our life, 
and is spreading steadily from year to year. Fully 300 
workers are employed in connection with it, and during 
1913 the sale of lace alone brought in fully gooo rupees. 
We have aimed at making a speciality of the better kinds 
of lace, and in this we have had much encouragement. 
In the year of the Indian Durbar, Lady Hardinge, always 
a helpful and interested friend, gave us orders for several 
articles for the use of Her Majesty, Queen Mary, at Delhi, 
and we have had the privilege of making the lace ruffles 
for several Moderators of the Church of Scotland. 

Going more into detail with regard to the work, Mrs. 
Graham, in a little book on the -Kalimpong Home 
Industries, says: ““ The women and girls have taken 
readily to the work, and their success has exceeded our 
highest expectations. Those hill-women are patient 
and untiring in working through the intricacies of a fine 
bit of Brussels, and their good taste and deft little hands 
help much towards their success. . . . Our method is 
to keep the-pupils in school for a year ; for the first six 
months to give them a scholarship of five rupees (6s. 8d.) 
per month, and for the second six months to put them 
on piece-work. At the end of the year, if their progress 
has been satisfactory, we allow them to work in their 
homes. The women and the girls working in their own 
homes get all materials and patterns from the Central 
School, and do all their work through the school. This 
ensures good designs and efficient workmanship.”’ 

It was the writer's good fortune to be at Kalimpong 
in the beginning of 1905, when the lace industry was 
being started. Along with Dr. Graham he had the 
privilege of taking part in a little service, by way of 
inauguration. It was his, also, in the beginning of r9r4, 
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to see exceedingly good work being done in the Central 
School, and in eight little district schools on the hillsides. 
During these nine years the lace industry has established 
itself in no mistakable way. So many have learned 
the art, and so many are wonderfully proficient in it that 
not for years could it possibly die out. The inference 
rather is that, with the increase of time, the name of 
Kalimpong will be as much associated with the making 
of lace as Nottingham, Honiton, or Brussels. 

Mainly through the kindness of Sir Andrew Fraser, 
when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, another depart- 
ment was added. Lower Bengal has long been famous 
for the production of embroidery work, known as 
“chikan.” In order to try this at Kalimpong, Sir 
Andrew kindly agreed to provide a teacher for one year. 
A capable instructor, Shiek Abu, was secured, and a 
beginning made with a class of nine pupils. Since then 
the work has been regularly carried on. With many of 
the girls it is a favourite occupation, and under the 
superintendence of some of the honorary workers from 
home it has been the means of producing beautiful 
results. 

Besides the Central School there are at present eight 
district schools—six for lace-work and two for em- 
broidery. These are taught by girls trained in the 
Central School. The cleverer pupils from these district 
schools are gradually drafted into the Central School, 
where they have a chance of better teaching, and often 
when these pupils come in they are able to support 
themselves and live in the Girls’ Hostel. 

Weaving is indigenous to the district; and it is 
scarcely surprising that, in improved forms, this should 
have come in course of time to be one of the most 
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important of the Kalimpong industries. In the country 
districts could be heard by the Missionary, as he went 
the round of his work, the frequent click of a loom, or 
it might be the whirr of a distaff. It meant that in 
very primitive ways, and by a very slow process, some 
industrious housewife was seeking to weave a coarse 
kind of cloth for the family. The loom might be 
nothing more nor less than a few bamboo sticks tied 
together, and the finished product might be such as to 
merit little praise, but there, on the one hand, was the 
revelation of a native talent, and theve, on the other 
hand, was an indication of a distinct need. The loom 
might be improved, and the kind of cloth manufactured 
might be a little more ambitious. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for development within the Mission Compound, 
-and here too could be seen means of extending 
benefit to the district. In addition to the weaving 
of cotton cloth, Sikkim tweeds and Tibetan rugs and 
carpets might be tried. At the opportune moment 
a gift of 5000 rupees was made by a Hindu friend of the 
Mission, and the Indian Government intimated a small 
grant for working expenses. Through a subsequent 
gift from Mrs. M‘Kean, in memory of her father, the 
Weaving School was enlarged and completed, and for a 
time it has been the home of a very happy industry. 
Statistics bearing upon the results will be given, as in 
other cases, in an Appendix. As the writer saw its 
looms and spinning-wheels, its varied and in most cases 
much-to-be-admired products, and above all the cosmo- 
politan nature of its workers, he could understand much 
of the value of the work that was being done. On his 
right, as he entered one room, was a long row of spinning- 
wheels, some of which had come from far-off Stornoway. 
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Seated at these, and evidently as much at home with 
them as any Outer Hebridean could have been, were 
women of various ages, and of Lepcha, Nepali, Tibetan, 
and even Chinese nationality. Not far off from them 
were Others of equally varied cast of countenance, 
but evidently of less experience, and just beginning 
their education. Turning to the left he could see a 
long row of winding-machines rolling the wool ‘from 
the spinning-wheels on to spindles, from which, in turn, 
it would ultimately be wrought into a web of cloth, or 
it might be a Tibetan rug or carpet. Right in front, 
and extending all along one side of the room, stood a 
number of looms upon which Tibetan rugs and Sikkim 
tweeds were being wrought. Another room devoted | 
entirely to power-looms suggested something of 
a home factory minus steam driving-power ; and if 
less vigorous than a home factory, it showed at 
least how much, amid existing circumstances, could be 
done. Instructing all was an expert Bengali from the 
Government Weaving School of Serampore, who holds 
the London Certificate and is paid by Government. 
But moving about among the workers was Mrs. Graham, 
superintending and guiding in the most valuable of 
ways, and Mrs. Lees, Miss Korb, the Misses Farquhar 
Spottiswoode and Miss Jean Kerr assisting in various de- 
partments of service. Along with the Tibetan workers, 
and talking to them in their own tongue, was Mrs. 
Mackenzie, while Miss Winnifred Korb and Miss Craw- 
ford were attending to the commercial side of the work. 

Alongside of these industries for women, branches 
of occupation for men and boys have also been de- 
veloped. It was not to be expected that all the boys 
would care to be teachers ; and when it was taken into 
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account that nearly all the carpentry work in the 
district was being done by tradesmen from China or 
the Plains of India, it was readily seen that many might 
be helpfully trained in this direction. As early as 1906, 
a carpentry and wood-carving school was started. A 
clever Behari joiner was secured as teacher. Govern- 
ment once more gave a grant in aid, and the work has 
so far progressed that five or six teachers have at times 
to be employed. In the beginning of 1914 the appren- 
tices numbered thirty-three. Six boys have already 
served their five years’ apprenticeship and hold the school 
certificate. The work done includes wood - carving, 
furniture-making and repairing, and general carpentry, 
and for all that is thus produced there is so good a 
demand that this department is self-supporting. On 
several occasions when the writer visited this school 
a large number of lads and young men were busy with 
saw and plane and axe and hammer. All around them 
were articles which they had made, and of their happi- 
ness in their work there could be no question. Under 
the superintendence of the Rev. Evan Mackenzie and 
Mr. Arthur Lees the work had every evidence of produc- 
ing the most beneficial results. Itis hoped gradually 
to add a Girls’ Industrial Department, under a female 
teacher, to each of the Primary Schools in the dis- 
trict, and the Government Education Department is 
willing to give generous help. A beautiful new Hostel, 
the gift of the Hindu friend who has already done so 
much for the industries, has just been opened, and 
while this department of the industries is growing so 
much, Mrs. Graham throws out the hint that some 
young skilled workman from Scotland might be got 
to act as Carpentry-teacher and Warden of the Hostel. 
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For men and boys a Tailoring Department has been 
added. Many of the articles produced in the Lace and 
Embroidery Departments require to be made up before 
being ready for sale, and in the doing of this as many 
as sixteen or eighteen men and boys are employed. In 
support of this branch of industry a small Government 
grant is also given. 

A few general facts regarding the working of the 
“industries ’’ may not be uninteresting. While the 
students are learning their various trades, they get 
from the Industrial School a graded scholarship which, 
after a specified time, lapses. They are then put on 
piece-work and paid in accordance with what they do. 
In the case of the carpentry and tailoring apprentices 
the mode of procedure is somewhat different. They 
begin on a small scholarship, just sufficient, with 
economy, to keep them, but their scholarship increases 
every six months, as the work done becomes more 
valuable. As early as possible each student is thrown 
upon his or her own resources. 

With all the efforts which are being put forth in these 
directions it is never forgotten that the purpose is to 
develop Christian character. While many workers are 
busy, for a certain portion of their time, in ways which 
have been indicated, all must attend instruction in the 
ordinary day school with a view to the development of 
the intellectual and religious sides of their life. None 
may have the opportunity of learning to work with 
hand and brain without having also the chance of know- 
ing the contents of the Bible and the life that may be 
lived in and through Jesus Christ. Industrial effort 
as thus put forth is only the means towards a higher 
end. Every week-day morning all the women and 
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girls go for an hour and a half to Miss Edith Smith, the 
teacher in the Girls’ School. From her they learn 
hymns, get a Bible lesson, and are taught to read and 
write, and do a little simple arithmetic. They vary 
greatly in age, ranging as they do from ten years to 
forty or even fifty, and of course include all the nation- 
alities above referred to. At first, some difficulty was 
experienced in getting the older women to attend 
school; but now they are beginning to realize the 
importance of it, and a certain pride in being educated 
is gradually showing itself. Attendance at the ordinary 
day school is a stne gua non of admission to the Industrial 
School, and that which is at first oftentimes a neces- 
sity becomes ultimately a source of pleasure. ‘“‘ One 
remembers,’ says Mrs. Graham, “ the case of a Hindu 
woman and her two little girls who came to the Lace 
School in 1907. The mother at first said that she was 
too old to learn to read, and naturally did not care to 
learn her alphabet with her quick little girls. But a 
start was made, and in the early part of this year (1914) 
she won a prize in the All India Sunday School Written 
Examinations. The woman is still a Hindu nominally, 
but she has given up puja, the worship of idols. Her 
position is that of many women attending the Industrial 
Mission Schools, and not a few of the pupils have been 
baptized.” For the lads and men, Mrs. Crawford, 
D.C.S., conducts a similar school under similar con- 
ditions, and in not a few cases with similar results. 

A note supplied by Mrs. Graham with regard to the 
way in which the industriesare financed is full of interest. 
“Government gives us,’ she writes, “a monthly grant 
of two hundred and twenty-five rupees, which is spread 
Over various departments. We get no regular funds 
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from the Church, but now and again the Fellow- 
Workers’ Union and other friends have given us a little 
help, for which we are very grateful. We pay for our 
goods by ready money, and make a point of never being 
in debt. Sometimes our coffers are fairly empty, yet 
we always come right in the end, and one marvels at the 
way the money sometimes comes in. Several ladies 
in India have helped us greatly by having Sales of 
Work from time to time. Regularly, for many years, 
we have had Sales of our goods in Darjeeling, held by 
Her Excellency Lady Carmichael, and by Lady Duke, 
as well as many other good friends. For the last three 
years we have had a Sale in Simla, superintended by 
Lady Carlyle and Mrs. Bruce Seton. To the Rev. 
James Black of the Church of Scotland at Simla, who 
has been the moving spirit behind it all, and to the late 
Lady Hardinge, who opened the Sale for us last year, we 
owe a special debt of gratitude. Occasionally we have 
a Sale in Calcutta, or wherever opportunity offers. 
When funds were at one time very low we had help sent 
to us in a very remarkable way. A Bhutia friend in 
Kalimpong, not a Christian, called one morning wishing 
tosee us. We were at breakfast, and we wondered why 
he did not come in and join us, as he usually did, if 
he happened to come at meal-time. We went to the 
verandah to see him, and after a little talk he said he 
had brought some money for us, to do with as we liked. 
Following this he pulled out a handful of notes, and 
great was our astonishment when we discovered the 
amount to be 1000 rupees. We told him that we were 
in need of money for the Industrial School, and that we 
felt God had sent him to us. He had never before, so 
far as we know, given any money towards the Mission. 
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He is not a Christian, and a curious look came into his 
face when we told him we felt he had been sent with this 
help in answer to prayer. He has since given generously 
to other departments of our work.” 

Upon the twofold benefit of these ‘‘ Time-Developed 
Industries,” it is scarcely necessary to enlarge. On the 
one hand can be seen the material uplift which is 
thereby given to the people, and on the other hand the 
moral and spiritual influence which is thereby made 
possible. Wages earned in and through these industries 
have helped in many cases to reduce debt and to pre- 
serve life in times of famine. The Bible lesson given 
during each day’s interval of instruction has led in not 
a few cases to a knowledge of the Truth, as it would 
never otherwise have been acquired. As the River 
sends out its influences into ever new directions it 
makes for the enlargement of the Kingdom of God. 
While it gives, it also gets. The more clearly it loses 
its life on behalf of others, the more abundantly it 
seems daily to find it. 

Although the Kalimpong Mela can scarcely be said 
to be one of its time-developed industries, it has 
an unmistakable connection with them. Before the 
present writer lies the programme of the TI wenty- 
fourth Kalimpong Mela, as arranged to be held 
on November 25 and 26, 1914. The inference to be 
drawn from the heading of the programme is that for 
almost as long as Dr. Graham has been Guild missionary 
this festival has been held. In the days of the earlier 
missionaries something of the same kind seems to have 
been in existence, but scarcely in connection with the 
Mission. It had evidently been left to Dr. Graham 
to associate with the life of the Mission an Agri-Horti- 
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cultural Show, and industrial, athletic, and musical 
competitions. At first one wonders how such an 
institution could help the life of the Mission ; and one 
perhaps questions how far it is the function of the 
Church to arrange and to carry out any such thing. 
One sentence from the appeal issued by Dr. Graham 
and Mr. James Purdie, as joint Honorary Treasurers and 
Secretaries, explains the position. ‘‘The Mela,” they 
say, ‘‘ is now looked upon as one of the chief functions 
of the year, and it has proved, the Committee believe, 
a helpful agent in developing the resources of the 
district, as well as a valuable social institution in the 
life of Europeans and Natives alike.”’ A glance at the 
programme shows that as early as half-past five on 
the Wednesday morning exhibitors begin to bring in 
their stock or their products. At half-past seven a 
service in English is conducted in the Macfarlane 
Memorial Church. By nine o'clock the judging begins, 
and at eleven the Mela is opened by the Deputy 
Commissioner. At half-past eleven lawn-tennis com- 
petitions for European visitors commence, and the 
remainder of the day is devoted to social functions. 
On Thursday the day’s proceedings begin with a Hindi 
service in the Macfarlane Memorial Church at half-past 
seven. The forenoon is mostly occupied with athletic 
contests, and the afternoon is given up to sports and 
prize distribution. The exhibits on these occasions 
include all the farm and domestic animals which are 
familiar to the Eastern Himalayas, also grain, roots, 
vegetables, fruits, plants, flowers, dairy produce, forest 
produce, and local industries. For two days Europeans 
and natives are thus drawn together by common in- 
terests. Every side of the social and industrial life 
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of the community is sought to be fostered ; and through 
all runs the Christian spirit and the Christian ideal. 
Only as the religion of Jesus Christ can be seen to touch 
and to better every side of life can it be expected to 
appeal and to satisfy. In such directions the Kalim- 
pong Christian Mela has its undoubted mission. 


CHAPTER XIlIl 


ITS DIRECTING AND DETERMINING FORCES 
Labourers together with God.—1 Cor. iii. v. 9. 


In order to understand fully the course which any 
river takes, some consideration must be given to its 
Directing and Determining Forces. In most cases, 
these will be found to be mainly four. ‘ The water- 
courses of a country,’ says Dr. James Clyde, in his 
previously -referred-to article on Rivers and Rvwvers, 
“are determined in the first instance by the ups and 
downs of the primeval surface.’’ Side by side with 
this must be placed the operation of the great law of 
gravitation. More potent than all must be seen to be 
the working of a great Divine Purpose. And last of 
all must be taken into account the working of human 
hand and human brain. 

It may not be possible to see all these forces perfectly 
paralleled in the flow of the River of Divine Grace. It 
is at least very noticeable that something corresponding 
to each of them may be found im the course of the 
River of Guild Mission life. The part performed by 
the “ups and downs of the primeval surface ’’ may 
well find its counterpart in the hindrances or opposi- 


tions which determined an early course. The force of 
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gravitation may not unfittingly be paralleled in the 
enthusiasm and devotion of Guildsmen and Guilds- 
women. If anything is more conspicuous than another 
in the history of the Guild Mission, it is the working 
of a Higher Hand behind it all. And very largely 
have its influence and work been determined by those 
who have been its more immediately connected agents. 

Anything like an enlargement upon the first and 
second of these forces does not fall within the scope 
of this book. Indications as to their workings and 
their worth have incidentally been given in previous 
chapters. Only of the Divine help and the human 
agency may something now be said. 

For obvious reasons we begin with the human. At 
the head of every department of work in and around 
Kalimpong may be found those who ought fittingly 
to be described as Directing and Determining Forces. 
Upon Dr. Sutherland and Mr. Kinghorn in the Training 
Institution, Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie in their Tibetan 
work, Mr. Milne and Mr. M‘Lean in the Duars, Dr. 
Digby Roberts and Dr. Cousins in the Hospital, the 
Hon. Mary Scott and Mrs. Crawford in the Girls’ 
Hostel, Miss Waugh and Miss Smith in the Schools, 
and all the honorary workers in connection with the 
Industries, devolve responsibilities in these directions. 
Through a Guild Mission Council composed of all the 
Missionaries at Kalimpong, the business of the Guild 
Mission abroad is corporately managed. Interpenctrat- 
ing everything and inspiring all, is the work of Dr. 
and Mrs. Graham. Without invidious distinction, 
rather by virtue of the place which is given to them by 
all the other workers, may something be said of them 
in particular, 
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With the appointment of John Anderson Graham 
as Guild Missionary, there was set to work a force 
for good whose worth and whose work can only be 
measured by the magnitude and beneficence of much 
that has been already described. To the doing of 
this work he brought an early training of a somewhat 
unusual but yet most valuable kind. Born in London 
on September 8, 1861, he found his home in 1863 
at Cardross, on the shores of the Clyde. Thither 
had his father, on retiring from the Customs Service, 
gone to reside. The future Guild Missionary was 
accordingly educated at Cardross Parish School and 
the High School of Glasgow. In 1877 he entered 
the Home Civil Service, and during the next five years 
held appointments, in Edinburgh, successively in the 
Board of Lunacy Office, the Exchequer Office, and the 
Inland Revenue Office. During these years, and for 
some time afterwards, he was a member of St. Bernard’s 
Congregation, Edinburgh, and in the work of the 
Parish gave considerable help. In particular he was 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Fellowship Association. 
St. Bernard’s Church at that time was ministered to 
by the Rev. John M‘Murtrie, afterwards Convener 
of the Foreign Mission Committee, and was attended 
by a number of young men who have since risen to 
eminence in the Church. In this atmosphere it was 
almost natural that he should have his thoughts turned 
towards the ministry of the Church of Scotland, 
and into Missionary channels of service in particular. 
While studying with a view to the ministry, he acted 
as Clerk of the Christian Life and Work Committee, 
and was for five years, in succession to W. P. Paterson, 
now Professor of Divinity in Edinburgh University, 
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Secretary of the Young Men’s Guild. On both of these 
he has left his mark in many ways. On May 21, 1888, 
he was licensed by the Presbytery of Edinburgh to 
preach the Gospel. On January 13, 1889, he was 
ordained, as has been already mentioned, in St. George’s 
Parish Church, Edinburgh. On March 21 he arrived 
in Calcutta, and towards the end of that month reached 
Kalimpong. Favoured with a _ thorough business 
training, inspired by lofty Missionary ideals, and 
imbued with a deep desire to serve the Church of 
Christ, the Guild Missionary brought from the first 
into the doing of his work an experience, an ability, 
and a devotion to duty which were bound to tell. In 
the doing of his work as Guild Missionary for twenty- 
five years he has manifested features of character 
which are individually of greatest value, but which in 
combination have produced one of the most unique 
and one of the most successful workers in the Foreign 
Mission field. Few can have followed the story of 
the Guild Mission in its distinctive district for these 
twenty-five years without the feeling that behind it 
all must have been at work a master mind of excep- 
tional ability, and, at the same time, a wisdom and 
a tact of conspicuous excellence. When Professor 
Charteris, at a Guild Conference at Dundee, in the 
year of one of Dr. Graham's furloughs, spoke of him 
as having returned from India with “the brain of a 
statesman, the heart of a little child, and the record 
of a hero,’ he was only putting into terse and mem- 
orable words characteristics of the Guild Missionary 
which had abundantly shown themselves during tha 
past years of his service. If to that clear insight into 
his character anything might be added, the present 
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writer would say that he has also returned in this 
semi-jubilee year of the Guild Mission with a faith in 
God and in humanity that has never once faltered. 
The best of all estimates of the worth of Dr. Graham 
could of course be given by those who have wrought 
side by side with him in the Foreign field, or by those 
who have come into contact with him in the doing of 
the work for any length of time. Failing this a few 
features of his character and worth as these have 
impressed themselves on one who has watched his 
work, or heard of it from those who have come into 
Closest relationship with it, may not be out of place. 
Within his room in the Mission House sits the Guild 
Missionary in the early morning. Across the table 
and equally busily employed is his faithful, almost 
indispensable Secretary, James Purdie, arranging the 
multitude of letters that have arrived in the huge 
bag by the previous night’s mail. If anything could 
tell the multitude of interests wherewith the Guild 
Missionary has to deal, a look at his correspondence 
might help to do it. Meanwhile, as all this is going 
on, morning after morning, a crowd of people wait in 
the verandah or on the steps leading to the Mission 
House. All are eager for the first possible word which 
they may have with the Missionary. Some are coolies 
in need of instructions with regard to a visit which 
they have been previously told is to be paid to an 
out-station. Others are coolies just waiting for what 
they know the Missionary is sure to have for them to 
do. One is the chaprassie, on the alert for any order 
which he may convey to some other worker connected 
with the Mission, and one is the principal clerk in the 
Anderson Office, waiting for instructions with regard 
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to the work which is to be done there in course of 
the day. Not infrequently, in this waiting multitude 
may be found one who has undertaken a contract in 
connection with some bit of work at the ‘“ Homes,” 
and who is wanting some information with regard to 
details, or some one who has heard of future develop- 
ments in the work of the Mission, and has accordingly 
seen visions of the possibility of his being employed. 
Oftenest of all in that crowd will be found those who 
feel that they have difficulties through which none 
but the Missionary himself can help them, or those 
who having been once put upon the right way are 
there to tell him thankfully with regard to it. Occa- 
sionally among the waiting ones will be found Rajah 
Ugyen Dorji and his personal servants, or Rai Bahadur 
Ramchandra Mintri with some personal friend. How 
much it means for the Guild Missionary himself, or 
perhaps with the help of Mrs. Graham and Mr. Purdie, 
to deal with all these may be surmised. Nor is this 
all. Long before this arduous office work and this 
carefully-to-be-considered interviewing has been taking 
place, the Guild Missionary will have seen those of the 
Guild Mission workers who are resident in the Mission 
House and talked with them of the work for the day ; 
and should there happen to be, as there so often is 
in the Mission House, some visitor from a distance, Dr. 
Graham in all likelihood, arm in arm with his friend, 
will have talked over his plans. Should the Guild 
Missionary in the course of his after-work have occasion 
to visit the Charteris Hospital, the Industries, or the 
Schools, feature after feature of the work will have to 
be discussed with him, and on almost every point his 
advice will be sought. It will be a very unusual thing 
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if a number of the patients in the Hospital, the workers 
in the Industries, or the pupils in the Schools are not 
personally known to him, and a still more unusual 
thing if he do not find opportunity to say some kindly 
or perhaps some necessary word while he is passing. 
No wonder that if he have an afternoon or an evening 
at all to spare it is to the ‘“‘ Homes ”’ that he rides out 
on his faithful ‘‘ Bhutan,’’ and no wonder that when 
he is there, worker after worker has something to talk 
over with him, for which the time seems almost invari- 
ably too short. Around the dinner-table at night, 
features of the work will be discussed by a large number 
of workers, and even in the drawing-room the day will 
not close until much has been thought out and talked 
over by those who are more immediately responsible. 

Nor is the usefulness of the Guild Missionary 
limited by the Mission Compound, or even the wider 
area of the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes. Days spent 
with him as he goes the round of duty among the great 
Parishes, into which his Guild district has been divided, 
reveal sides of his character that are of the most 
significant worth. Very few are the bustis or crofts 
whose occupants the Guild Missionary does not know. 
The mandals or headmen in particular are about as 
familiar to him as the worker in connection with the 
Mission. They may not be Christians, and they may 
make no secret of the fact that their God is not the one 
whom the Missionary seeks to make known ; but that 
is no barrier to the asking of the Missionary’s advice, 
or to the giving of some bit of information with regard 
+o the district. If there is one man in the whole 
neighbourhood who ought to know its life, and who 
has power to influence it, that person, in the eyes of 
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the whole community, is the Guild Missionary. If he 
cannot take himself away from the little school which 
he has carefully examined, or the little congregation 
to whom he has been breaking the Bread of Life, it 
is only because he has come across some little child 
whose future course he would like to shape, or some 
older member of the Christian Church whom he would 
like to help. Imprinted deeply on the writer's memory 
is a picture of what took place in a humble home 
among the mountains, while the Guild Missionary 
and his companion sought shelter on a cold, wet 
night. The evening meal was being cooked, and the 
best that could be got for the visitors was being 
prepared, while around the fire sat the members of 
the family and a few neighbours. An atmosphere 
laden with smoke from burning logs, and surroundings 
by no means spotlessly clean, were the conditions amid 
which the conversation had to be carried on. But there, 
on a lowly stool, talking to those who had gathered in 
the humble home, and in every way commending the 
Gospel he had come to preach, sat the Guild Missionary. 
Could one wonder at the love which the Himalayan 
peasant of these Parishes has for the head of the Guild 
Mission ? Or is it surprising that all see, along with 
the religious teaching which he has come to give, 
something of personal illustration ? Those who have 
had the privilege of receiving Dr. Graham as a guest 
into their homes know of the love which he has for 
little children, and can seldom forget the ways in which, 
with his boyish romp, he wins their heart and their 
admiration. It is not different with the little children 
whom he meets among these Himalayan mountains. 
If he has a moment to spare, it is in fun or frolic with 
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them, and not infrequently with a loving arm thrown 
around. And what a worker! If the hillside up 
which he is riding is too steep for a canter, and his 
pony must go with slow and steady foot, out from 
Dr. Graham’s pocket is sure to come some paper in 
which he 1s deeply interested ; or should the zigzag 
which leads up the mountain-side give him the chance 
of taking a short cut, while his syce or groom takes the 
pony carefully round the corner, it will be no uncommon 
thing to find Dr. Graham seated by the roadside, 
further on, correcting some proof-sheet or writing a 
letter. If he is much later than was expected in 
arriving at his destination for the night, no one thinks 
of blaming him. It is only too well known that he 
has not been spending a single idle moment, and “ Just 
the usual! ’’ is the good-hearted remark with which 
he is almost invariably greeted. 

Opinion with regard to the man and his work both 
in the Guild district and far around it does not need 
to be sought. Ever ready, because ever anxious, to 
speak about him is the humble Himalayan peasant 
and the highly-positioned Government official. To 
the present writer the following opinions were freely 
and frankly given: ‘“ I will do anything for Graham, ’’ 


said the Governor of Bengal. ‘‘ Not one of us can say 
a word against Graham,’ said a representative tea- 
planter. ‘‘ We all love him,” said a close co-worker. 


3 


“We are counting the weeks until he returns,” says 
James Purdie, in the course of a letter. 

At home, opinion of Dr. Graham is not less high. 
Guildsmen and Guildswomen are more than proud of 
their Missionary. For his work they have the highest 
admiration, for himself the strongest affection. No 
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tie could possibly be stronger than that which exists 
between him and them. While on furlough he has 
been welcomed at Guild meetings with the utmost 
heartiness, and the annual Conference which has been 
fortunate enough to be favoured with his presence has 
invariably been a success. 

It were not easy to compress into short compass all 
the qualities of head and of heart which have given the 
first Guild Missionary the marvellous power he has 
come to possess. Prominent among these must be 
mentioned his unfailing tact, his wonderful insight 
into human life, his wide outlook upon the things 
which concern the Kingdom of God, his intense devo- 
tion to the work to which he has been called, and 
above all his loving disposition. An hour spent in 
his company has served to convince many a one that he 
is in the presence of no common man, and the linking 
of his arm with that of the one with whom he happens 
to be walking, has perhaps done more than anything 
else to bind heart to heart. 

That he has been honoured, and deservedly honoured, 
by those in authority, is only one of the ways in which 
the highest compliments have been paid. At the 
Coronation Durbar of King Edward VIL., held in Delhi 
in 1903, he received, as a Government recognition, the 
gold Kaisar-i- Hind Medal; on the occasion of his 
furlough in 1904, he received from his Alma Mater, 
Edinburgh University, the degree of Doctor of Divinity: 
by the General Assembly of the Indian Presbyterian 
Church, whose Union he did so much to bring about, he 
was honoured by being appointed its first Clerk; the 
highest of all honours fell to him when at the Coronation 
Durbar of King George V. in Ig11 he was made a Com- 
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panion of the Indian Empire. In not less significant 
ways has he been honoured by the friendship and hearty 
support of all the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal 
who have held office during the time of his residency in 
India, and last and not least by the present Governor. 

That he has been more than a Guild Missionary is 
evidenced by the way in which he has wrought for the 
unification of the Presbyterian Church in Northern 
India, and above all by his founding and successfully 
carrying on the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes. It is 
no disparagement to others who have wrought with 
heart and mind for the cause of Christ to say that 
to-day he is one of the best-known Missionaries in 
India; and it is only saying what is true when it 1s 
added that he has placed Mission work in the eyes of 
Government officials and leading men there in a 
position which it has never held before. In lights such 
as these it is scarcely to be wondered at that he has 
been a Determining and Directing Force in the River 
of Guild Mission life, for which Guildsmen and Guilds- 
women of the Church of Scotland cannot be too thank- 
ful, nor the whole Church of Scotland too proud. With 
his natural modesty, Dr. Graham would be the first 
to disclaim much that is now said, and only reluctantly 
has he allowed anything. The testimony of very 
many, and above all the monument which he has 
raised for himself by his work in and around Kalimpong, 
compel the present writer with twenty-five years’ 
experience and an intimate personal knowledge to 
say unhesitatingly what he has now done. 

But what would Kalimpong and its Mission work 
have been without the help which the first Guild 
Missionary has unfailingly received from his partner 
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in life? Among the Determining and Directing Forces 
which have made the course of the River of Guild 
Mission life what it has been, and what it is to-day, 
next to the Missionary himself must be reckoned his 
wife. As an honorary worker Mrs. Graham’s name 
ought in one sense to have appeared in the long list 
already given, but she has been infinitely more than 
that. The medical work which is now being so 
efficiently and so helpfully carried on in the Charteris 
Hospital was the outcome of something which she had 
started, and more especially of the plea which she 
repeatedly sent home for the help of a lady doctor. 
The great work which is being done in and through the 
Kalimpong Industries is virtually her creation. With 
true woman’s instinct she saw from the very first much 
that would be required if the Guild Mission were ever 
to accomplish its best ; and with far more than ordinary 
ability she planned for it and wrought for it as very 
few could have done. Nor has all this for one moment 
been at the sacrifice of her home duties and of all that 
the hospitality and the happiness of the Guild Mission 
House inevitably require. A more beautiful home 
life than that of the Guild Mission House could scarcely 
be imagined ; a more careful training than that given 
to her own children could scarcely be found. No one 
who has had the unforgettable privilege of being a 
guest at Kalimpong has ever left without the feeling 
that to their hostess they owe an almost unrepayable 
debt of gratitude. As the head of Kalimpong Woman’s 
Guild, as superintendent of the Industries, as a frequent 
visitor in the houses of the people, and as a daily 
visitor at the “‘ Homes,’ Mrs. Graham has shown the 
width of her sympathies, the great scope of her abilities, 
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and, above all, her intense desire to second her husband 
in everything that would make for the efficiency and 
success of the Guild Mission. No heart in Kalimpong 
has ever been bowed with sorrow, and no life has ever 
been made to encounter special difficulties without 
finding directly or indirectly that her kind and wise 
nature has been brought to bear upon it. 

In lesser ways have others proved themselves to be 
both Directing and Determining Forces. Much that 
has been said in previous pages must have made this 
plain. Of only one in particular must something be 
added. When Dr. Graham returned to India, after 
his furlough of 1908, he took with him a young man 
whose one desire, because of what he had read of 
Kalimpong and its Guild Missionary, had been to be 
associated with his work. And no better help has 
Dr. Graham ever had than that which he has found in 
Mr. James Purdie. Constantly beside Dr. Graham in 
his office in the Guild Mission House, Mr. Purdie has 
come to know every detail connected with the great 
Missionarys work. As Secretary and, to a large 
extent, Treasurer of the numerous funds which have to 
be dealt with in connection with the Mission, Mr. 
Purdie or “ P.B.,” as all who know him love to call 
him, has been to Dr. Graham simply invaluable. No 
boy or girl during these years has ever entered the 
St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes, and no young man or 
young woman has ever left them without the most 
minute details of arrangement being carried through 
by Mr. Purdie. Scarcely an annual holiday has he 
spent in India or Burmah without bringing back with 
him some boy or girl sorely in need of such opportunities 
as the Colonial Homes atford. Day by day, as time 
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allows, he visits the Homes that he may personally 
understand their needs. Sunday after Sunday he may 
be found at the Homes seeking to help with the religious 
instruction of the children. Workers one and all find 
that when by reason of necessary absence or pressure of 
other duties, Dr. Graham himself cannot be appealed to 
for help or guidance, Mr. Purdie is the one to whom they 
can go, and never goin vain. Always busily employed 
himself, he seems never too occupied to afford the most 
valuable assistance. Ever courteous and ever kindly, 
he has nothing but the deepest encouragement to give 
to every one he meets. If of late years many illustra- 
tions of the work which has been carried on have been 
given in magazines, it is from the camera of Mr. Purdie 
that these have come. Of all the workers at Kalimpong, 
it may truly be said that they are the right men or the 
right women in the right place, but of James Purdie it 
may specially be added that he is almost indispensable. 

Upon the Divine as the greatest help of all must 
this chapter in closing touch. Natural situation, 
spiritual needs, the unceasing labours of human hearts 
and human hands have done much to determine and 
direct the flow of Guild Mission life ; but few can have 
followed all that has hitherto been told without feeling 
that above, beneath, and behind it all an Unseen but 
nevertheless ever Potent Force has been at work. 
Scarcely by chance did two streams from such widely 
separated sources as those of Gya and Edinburgh 
unite at Kalimpong, and scarcely by mere accident 
did John Anderson Graham come forward in Guild 
life just when its first Missionary seemed to be required. 
Whether we watch the subsequent stages of the early 
streams or the somewhat unusual training for the 
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ministry which the Guild Missionary received, a 
Guiding Hand can be traced through every develop- 
ment, and a Higher Plan be seen to be at work amid 
every life circumstance. Without the blessing of God 
resting upon all that the Guild Missionary has done, 
and the leading of the Holy Spirit at many a special 
time in the development of the work of the Mission, 
results could not have been what they are. ‘“‘ Labourers 
together with God,” 1s the phrase which would best 
come from the lips of all who have wrought at Kalim- 
pong. ‘Not by might nor by power but by My 
Spirit,” is the explanation which they would ever be 
ready to give. If in Ezekiel’s vision the fruits which 
grew on either side of the river were brought forth, 
“according to his months,” and it is distinctly stated 
that this was “‘ because their waters they issued out 
of the Sanctuary,’ in many a service held in the 
Macfarlane Memorial Church to supplicate the guidance 
and the blessing of Almighty God, may be found the 
secret of the success that has afterwards been attained. 
And if the River of the Forty-sixth Psalm, whose idea 
we have been following out in the course of this book, 
flowed, in Milton’s phrase, ‘‘ hard by the oracles of 
God,” then to many a prayer uttered in the silence of 
the workers’ hearts, and to many a simple service held 
in the little House of God on the lone hillside must 
be traced inspiration and incentive. While the 
members of both the Young Men’s and Woman’s 
Guilds have nothing but praise and thankfulness to 
give to those who have wrought for them as their 
Missionaries in and around Kalimpong, their deepest 
note of gratitude must ever be reserved for ONE in 
Whom all their truest help has been found. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ITS FAR-SENT HELPS 


As dew-drops from the wings of the morning, Thou hast Thy young 
men.—Ps. cx. v. 3 (Translation by Prof. Briggs). 

The women that publish the tidings are a great host.—Ps. Ixviii. 
v. 11 (R.V.). 


REFERENCE has already been made to the helps which 
the River of Guild Mission life has received in the land 
through which it flows. Some of its more important 
tributaries have been enumerated, and the distinct 
contributions which they have made to the volume of 
the Water of Life have been indicated. No estimate 
of all that has gone to the increase of that River can 
be complete without some consideration of the helps 
which it has continuously been receiving from the land 
in which it found one of its original sources. Scriptural 
quotations at the head of this chapter give a somewhat 
poetic indication as to what these are. In plain 
prose the River of Guild Mission hfe owes much to the 
help which has unremittingly been given to it by the 
members of the Young Men’s Guild for twenty-five 
years, and by the members of the Woman’s Guild 
from the day they resolved to help with its medical 
and educational efforts. 

Amid the enthusiasm of the Guild Conference at 


Kirkcaldy in 1888, it was almost natural that Guildsmen 
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should pledge themselves to support the Guild Mission ; 
and amid the successes which have followed fast in the 
Guild Mission-field it was almost inevitable that for 
some years increasing needs should have been met by 
increasing support. A reference to tables in the 
Appendix will show that early effort has by no means 
spent its force, and that pledges so solemnly made 
at Kirkcaldy have been abundantly fulfilled. Young 
enthusiasm may have passed by the inevitable law of 
progress into the impulse which comes only from 
ripened conviction, and early pledges may have come 
with increasing years to be seen in a clearer light. In 
two ways throughout the whole of these twenty-five 
years have the members of the Young Men’s Guild 
striven to fulfil every obligation under which they have 
come. Out of oftentimes small earnings they have 
regularly given a considerable proportion for the 
support of their Mission, and above all by the earnest- 
ness of their prayers they have asked and received for 
it a support without which many other efforts must 
have been in vain. 

As a special help, individual branches of the Guild 
have supported catechists and teachers connected with 
the Guild Mission. An Appendix to this book will 
supply details as to how far this is still being done. 
Coming thus into touch with their own workers in the 
Foreign Mission-field, branches of the Guild at home 
have been led to take an interest in some particular 
worker and some particular district ; and oftentimes 
in supporting a catechist or teacher they have given 
help in the building of little country churches and 
schools, or otherwise aided in the carrying on of their 
work. 
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Without anything of invidious selection something 
may be said of those who, as office-bearers and pro- 
minent workers at home, have contributed pre- 
eminently to the success of the Guild Mission abroad. 

For twenty years the Very Rev. Professor Charteris, 
D.D., LL.D., as President of the Young Men’s Guild, 
took a deep interest in every detail connected with the 
progress of the Guild Mission, and touched it in ways 
which only Dr. and Mrs. Graham could fully tell. 

“He was constantly consulted,” says Mr. W. H. 
Mill, ‘‘ by those at home regarding the affairs of the 
Mission ; and whether it was as to the work abroad or 
the increase of the missionary spirit at home, never 
was there a wiser or more inspiring counsellor. A new 
suggestion, a new plan ever found him ready to respond; 
and if there was a difficulty, his ingenuity and his 
abounding faith overcame it.”’ 

Of Dr. Charteris it may truly be said that the 
master-mind which planned and developed the Young 
Men’s Guild never ceased until death to work for 
the development and success of the Guild Mission. 
Failing health may have seemed latterly to have 
withdrawn him from active co-operation in its 
work; and as Annual Conference after Annual Con- 
ference had to be held without his inspiring presence 
it may have appeared as if his work for the Guild and 
its Foreign Mission was finished. As a matter of fact 
the reverse was the case. It has been the privilege 
of the present writer to peruse many of the communica- 
tions which passed between Dr. and Mrs. Graham on 
the one hand and Dr. Charteris on the other. No more 
helpful letters than those which were written to Kalim- 
pong have ever been penned. It is not revealing too 
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much to say that in every one of them there came from 
the heart some word of advice or of encouragement. All 
Dr. Graham’s difficulties, and all his large visions of ever 
greater possible work were told by him to his revered 
leader, and in not a single case did the answer from 
Cameron House, Edinburgh, or Kingswood, Peebles, 
ever contain anything but the wisest guidance and the 
most sympathetic help. Upon Dr. and Mrs. Graham 
Professor Charteris looked as a son and daughter, and 
out of a loving father’s affection were the words written. 
In these two workers the Professor saw those who were 
doing something which, had health permitted, he 
might have been doing himself ; and in them, as in not 
a few other missionaries, he found those who were 
working for him. How liberally he helped the funds of 
the Guild Mission, and how largely he induced others 
to give of their means never will be known. How 
fervently he prayed that it might be guided and helped 
can be told only by those who have had the great 
privilege of joining with him around the family altar. 

When those in authority resolved to call the hospital 
at Kalimpong by the name of Charteris, they were only 
acknowledging a very small part of the help which the 
Professor had given to the Guild Mission. Rightly were 
they seeking to perpetuate the memory of one without 
whose wise guidance and unfailing assistance it would 
never have been what it at present is. 

Next to Professor Charteris must be mentioned Dr. 
William Robertson of Coltness. As Chairman of the 
Central Committee of Management of the Young Men’s 
Guild from 1881 to 1912, and as President of the Guild 
from 1912 to the present time, it has fallen to him to 
take a foremost part in everything in the way of general 
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business connected with the working of the Guild 
Mission. How valuable his services have been may be 
gathered from the prominent part which he took in the 
affairs of the Guild Mission at the time when the 
question as to whether or not the Guild should engage 
in Foreign Mission work was being debated, but above 
all from the able way in which he has presided over 
many a meeting where the business of the Guild Mission 
has been considered. 

Not far from the Charteris Hospital stands the 
Robertson Hostel, named like the Hospital after one 
who had left his mark upon the Guild Mission. The 
Hostel will deservedly remind future generations of 
what Dr. Robertson has done. 

As Vice-Chairman of the Central Committee of 
Management of the Young Men’s Guild from Ig04 to 
Ig12, and as Chairman from 1912 till the present time, 
the Rev. Kenneth D. M‘Laren, late of Cadzow Parish, 
Hamilton, and now of Errol Parish, Perthshire, has 
rendered excellent service to the Young Men’s Guild 
as a whole, and to the Guild Mission in particular. 
Youthful both in appearance and in spirit, he has ap- 
pealed to young men gathered in Conference or in Guild 
Excursion as few could have done. Enthusiastic and 
devoted to all that pertains to the work of the Guild, 
he has inspired and influenced not a few to give of their 
best to the Guild Mission. As the recent writer of a 
Memoir of Professor Charteris, he has shown how fully 
he has understood not only the great founder and 
leader of the Young Men’s Guild, but the large place 
which the Guild Mission fills in the life of the Guild. 

Of the late Rev. Duncan Campbell of Rosemount 
Parish, Aberdeen, and latterly of St. Matthew’s, 
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Edinburgh, much might be said. From 1896 till his 
lamented death in 1903 he filled the office of Vice- 
President of the Central Committee of Management, 
and over the young men of the Church of Scotland, both 
in Aberdeen and Edinburgh, exercised an undoubted 
influence. Ever mindful of the wide fields into which 
the energies of the young men of the Church should be — 
directed, he seemed never to weary of his appeals to 
them to aid the work which was being done specially 
in and through the Guild Mission. 

As attention turns inevitably to those who have been 
more exclusively connected with the work of the Guild 
Mission, it is of the Conveners of the Guild Mission 
Council that one thinks. It will be remembered from 
what was said in Chapter III. that the first to direct 
its affairs was Mr. M. G. Thorburn of Glenormiston, 
Peeblesshire. From 1889 to 1905, or for fully fifteen 
years, his unfailing attention was given to the work that 
was being done in and around Kalimpong. One of the 
busiest of men, he invariably found time to travel to 
Edinburgh that he might preside over meetings of the 
Guild Missionary Council, and one of the most capable 
of business men, he invariably brought to bear upon the 
financial side of the work an advice and a guidance of 
the utmost value. Friendship with Dr. Graham and 
admiration for the work he was accomplishing un- 
doubtedly went far to make the help thus given a labour 
of love. The Guild Mission has certainly reaped the 
benefit. 

When Mr. Thorburn gave up the Convenership of 
the Guild Mission Council in 1905, 1t seemed difficult to 
find any one who would carry on the work as he had 
done. In the following year Mr. W. H. Mill, S.S.C., 
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who had since 1896 been doing excellent work as Hon. 
Treasurer of the Guild Foreign Mission, resigned his 
position as Treasurer and accepted that of Convener 
of the Guild Missionary Council. Of Mr. Muill’s work, 
both as Treasurer and Convener, it is hardly possible 
to speak adequately. Readers of the Reports which 
were submitted by him to the Annual Conferences of 
the Young Men’s Guild while he was Treasurer will 
have noted how anxiously he watched the state of the 
Guild Mission finances, and how earnestly he pleaded 
for the increased support which an ever-enlarging work 
in the Foreign field inevitably made necessary. Re- 
ports which have been presented by him since he became 
Convener of the Guild Missionary Council show how 
minutely and completely he has grasped every detail 
connected with the working of the Guild Mission. 
Those who know him best find it difficult to understand 
how, amid his own business demands, he has found it 
possible to do so much for the Guild and the Guild 
Mission as he has done. With him, as with Mr. Thorburn, 
nothing but a deep interest in Foreign Mission work, 
an intense desire to help the young men of the Church 
of Scotland, and above all a great regard for the Guild 
Missionary, could ever have led to the sacrifices and 
the endeavours which both have made. 

Other Honorary Treasurers of the Guild Mission 
deserve special mention. In 1889 Mr. Oscar S. Lawrie, 
now Vicar of Poplar, London, and Mr. John S. Cockburn, 
now Manager of the National Bank of Scotland, acted 
as Joint- Treasurers. During 1890 and 1891 Mr. 
Cockburn acted alone. From 1891 to 1896 Mr. P. C. 
Robertson, M.A., C.A., filled the important position. 
From 1896 to 1906, as has already been said, Mr. W. H, 
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Mill, $.S.C., did the work. From 1906 to 1914 Mr. 
Edward F. Gibson, LL.B., has been in charge of the 
Guild Mission funds. In the course of 1914 Mr. 
Gibson was appointed Guild Organizing Secretary, and 
Mr. Herbert C. Sloan, C.A., Glasgow, has taken his 
place as Treasurer. Only those who have to deal with 
figures, and who have occasion to know how difficult 
it is to get returns sent in from a very wide area, will 
be able to realize what the work of the Guild Treasurer 
has been. And whenit is remembered that such service, 
as in other cases, has been carried out without one single 
charge for labour spent, and purely from love for the 
work of the Guild Mission, with very deep gratitude 
must it be acknowledged. 

On the literary side of Guild Mission work notable 
service has been rendered by Mr. John W. Douglas, 
Writer, Glasgow. From 1887, or from the year 
when the Young Men’s Guild Supplement to Life and 
Work was started, Mr. Douglas has regularly, month 
after month, told of the progress of the Guild 
Mission. While not confining his information to any 
one branch of the work of the Young Men’s Guild, he 
has looked out for every item of interest connected 
with the Guild Mission and given it prominence in the 
pages of his Supplement. With literary grace and with 
an ability to tell the right thing, at the right time, and 
in the right way, he has done the Guild Mission a service 
which it would be very difficult to realize. For the 
production of this book the writer has set himself to 
read carefully every Guild Supplement to Life and Work 
which has appeared since 1887, and for the way in 
which Mr. Douglas, as Editor, has done his work, he can 
have nothing but the highest admiration. When it is 
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also taken into account that Mr. Douglas has been the 
only Editor of the Young Men’s Guild Life and Work, 
and that his services range over the long period of 
twenty-seven years, continuity of interest and an ever- 
increasing grasp of the story of the Guild Mission must 
be regarded as among the most valuable helps which 
he has placed at the service of the Young Men’s Guild. 
How he has found time for all this amid the pressure 
of other duties has been a puzzle to many ; but where 
the heart has been, the head and hand have been com- 
pelled to follow, and to-day the Guild Mission is the 
stronger and the better for what Mr. Douglas has so 
unweariedly and so ungrudgingly done. 

Of the help which has been rendered to the Guild 
Mission by Mr. George M‘Alpine, the General Secretary 
of the Young Men’s Guild from 1887 to the present 
time, there is no need that a Guildsman should speak 
to Guildsmen. In the minds of many, George M‘Alpine 
and the Young Men’s Guild must be mentioned side by 
side. Officially he has done his part, and done it well, 
for the Christian Life and Work Committee. In 
hundreds of ways outside the routine of his office he 
has also shown how much he has had the interests of 
the Guild Mission at heart; and if Professor Charteris 
could say of him, as Secretary of the Christian Life and 
Work Committee as a whole, that he was the ‘“‘ wisest 
and most single-minded of all men who ever made a 
Church Committee the altar of their sacrifice,’ no- 
where is this better known, or could it be better proved, 
than in the voluntary and gratuitous work which he 
has done on behalf of the Guild Mission. 

In this same connection many other names might 
be mentioned. There is hardly a Provincial Council of 
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the Young Men’s Guild that has not had some out- 
standing members who, in addition to carrying on their 
own local Guild work, have contributed enthusiastically 
to the advancement of the Guild Mission. Edinburgh 
Council has undoubtedly been highly favoured in 
having among its office-bearers men like Mr. W. M. 
Ramsay of Portobello and the late Mr. David Campbell, 
5.9.C. Glasgow Council has been equally fortunate ~ 
in young men like Mr. John W. Douglas and Mr. 
D. Norman Sloan, C.A. Hamilton Council will 
long be associated with the good work of Mr. James 
Craig and Mr. James Dunlop; and Stirling Council 
with that of Mr. Thomas Lupton and Mr. James T. Y. 
Brown. Older Guildsmen can remember how Mr. 
Ninian Hill of Greenock, after a visit to Kalimpong, 
travelled with lantern slides from Guild Branch to 
Guild Branch that he might enlighten and instruct ; 
and how Guildsmen with poetic gifts like Mr. James 
Mabon of Galashiels and Mr. John Paul of Dundee used 
the Guild Supplement to Life and Work to inspire and 
to encourage. In less known ways office-bearers and 
members of little-heard-of branches throughout the 
length and breadth of the land have quietly given 
much of themselves to advance through the Guild 
Mission the Kingdom of God. And if many who are 
now in the ministry of the Church, both at home and 
abroad, are grateful for anything, it is for the early 
opportunity which came to them of getting thereby to 
know the possibilities and the privilege of being workers 
together with God. 

Reference has frequently been made in these pages 
to the points at which the Woman’s Guild has touched 
the Guild Mission. From several of its office-bearers, 
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in particular, have come active personal assistance 
and heartiest encouragement. As President. of the 
Woman's Guild, from the time of its formation in 1887 
to 1906, Mrs. Charteris not only seconded every effort 
of her husband for the advancement of the Guild 
Mission, but did much to bring about the help which 
the Woman’s Guild has rendered. As Editor of the 
Woman's Guild Magazine, from 1891 to 1901, she wrote 
many articles well fitted to guide and to inspire Guilds- 
women. By her personal letters to Dr. and Mrs. 
Graham she also showed, like her husband, how closely 
and whole-heartedly she was in touch with their work. 
At a very important time her efforts did much to place 
the medical work at Kalimpong on a successful basis, 
and in the Industries she has always been deeply 
interested. 

Since 1906 the Hon. Mrs. Scott of Humbie has filled 
the office of President, and while manifesting at all 
times a widely embracing interest in everything per- 
taining to the work of the Woman’s Guild, has taken a 
very deep and practical interest in the Guild Mission. 

Of necessity, the Secretary of the Woman’s Guild 
has been brought much into contact with the work 
at Kalimpong. Four ladies in turn have filled this 
position, and to each of these the Guild Mission owes 
a great deal. From 1892 to 1896 Miss M‘Inroy acted 
as Secretary and Treasurer, and during that time took 
great pains to ascertain the expanding needs of the 
Charteris Hospital, wrote many encouraging letters 
to the Nurses, and created an ever-increasing interest 
in the work at Kalimpong. From 1896 to 1905 Miss 
Johnstone, D.C.S., now Hon. Superintendent of the 
Guild Cottage, filled the office and imparted to others 
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much of her own enthusiasm. From 1905 to IQII 
Miss Lamond, D.C.S., now Hon. Superintendent of the 
Deaconess House, brought her practical wisdom to 
bear upon the Secretary’s duties ; and since 1911 Miss 
Dods, D.C.S., has devotedly given her services to the 
work of the Woman’s Guild as a whole, and the Guild 
Mission in particular. 

Successive editors of the Woman’s Guild Supplement 
to Life and Work have also rendered much help. 
Following upon the ten years during which Mrs. 
Charteris gave herself so sympathetically and ably 
to this work, Miss Lamond, D.C.S., acted as Editor 
from Igor to 1906; and since 1906 Miss Jeannette 
Martin has brought both practical and literary ability 
to bear upon it. 

How much each of these busy workers has done to 
help the Guild Mission remains to be told by the future 
historian of the Woman’s Guild. When we remember, 
as Professor Charteris loved to do, that ‘‘ The Lord 
giveth the Word: the women that publish the tidings 
are a great host,’ the helpfulness of many others 
should be acknowledged. Meanwhile, to those whose 
names have been mentioned, and whose work has been 
all too briefly referred to, must be assigned the honour 
of having taken a leading and important part in a 
great and far-reaching service. 


CHAPTER XV 


ITS FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 
Every thing shall live whither the river cometh.—Ezekiel xlvii. v. 9. 


IN many respects it can never be an easy or a safe thing 
to forecast the future. Young men may see visions 
and old men may dream dreams; but contingencies 
which the young have never contemplated may disturb 
the vision, and new situations which the old had never 
thought of may affect the dream of the future. All 
that the modern prophet can say is that he has 


. . . dipt into the future, far as human eye could see. 


All that he can do is to note tendencies, to generalize 
from facts which have come under his notice, and to 
hold to Divine assurances which have again and again 
been given. | 

In the case of the Guild Mission, a few of its future 
possibilities may at least be indicated. Works of benefi- 
cence, such as those which have been outlined in pre- 
vious chapters, may be expected to increase. If the 
divinely attested, and constantly verified, experience 
of life be that wherever the River goes life follows, it 
cannot be difficult to see how the flow of the River of 
Divine Grace contains within itself the possibility of 
increase. In so far as the young men and the women 
of the Church of Scotland seek to continue and to 
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enlarge the streams of this River, its_ possibilities 
must reach out into something still bigger and better, 
‘““ Ever reaping something new: That which they have 
done’ may be “ but earnest of the things that they 
shall do.”’ 

Of the future of the religious side of Guild Mission 
work it is possible to speak with some measure of con- - 
fidence. Under the influences which have already been 
spoken of as working in the Guild District, the number 
of Christians is almost certain to grow, and the moral 
and social condition of the people to improve. Amid 
the disheartenments which come inevitably because of 
backsliding or unfaithfulness on the part of some who 
had once been brought into the Kingdom of God, much 
greater are sure to be the encouragements which will 
come from those who have proved themselves worthy 
of their high calling. It were too much to expect that, 
within a certain number of years, every one in the dis- 
trict will become Christian. For some time the Hindu 
Temple in the village of Kalimpong may be expected 
to have its devout worshippers, and the Mohammedan 
Mosque its faithful followers of Allah. Not all at once 
may the fear of Evil Spirits, and the worship or ritual 
which are consequent upon this, cease to exist. Deeply 
rooted is also the influence of Lamaism or corrupt 
Buddhism, which is nourished by multitudes of priests 
from the monasteries of Tibet. Old beliefs and ancient 
forms of worship, whatever they be, die hard. It can 
scarcely be doubted that as the value of the fruits 
which grow on either side of the River of Life comes to 
be seen, these will more and more be sought after. As. 
the life which is produced by the Gospel of Christ, and 
the works which follow it, come to be observed, silently 
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but yet powerfully will souls continue to be drawn into 
the Kingdom of God. 

Great as have been, and still are, the benefits of the 
Training Institution of the Scottish Universities’ Mission, 
it is abundantly evident that as its work increases so 
will opportunities of both educational and religious 
work in the Guild District grow. It has been the privi- 
lege of the present writer to peruse some Notes which 
had been made by a leading Indian educationist, 
and which have a most important bearing upon 
this. Taking a wide view of the whole District, 
he sees the need of thoroughly equipped teachers, 
and looks to the Kalimpong Training Institution to 
supply them. To meet an ever-increasing demand 
he suggests that Government should come to the help 
of the Guild Mission in the way of providing funds 
whereby the number of students in training would be 
increased. In the hands of the Guild Mission with the 
help of the Training Institution he would practically 
place the whole teaching that is to be given. One can 
readily see what all this means. With Christian in- 
struction given in every one of these schools, a know- 
ledge of Divine Truth must come gradually to be the 
possession of the whole of the people. kemembering, 
too, that it is the work of the Training Institution to 
prepare catechists as well as teachers, where the little 
school goes first the Church with its capable minister 
is sure to follow. In the Duars the situation is some- 
what different and somewhat more difficult. The 
nomadic habits of the Mechis make it hard to impart 
to their children all of religious truth or of the ordinary 
branches of education that could be desired. Every 
tea-garden represents hundreds of children for whom 
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very little in the way of education has yet been done. 
Much of the difficulty lies in the way of securing teachers. 
A Training Institution for the Duars seems almost 
requisite, and in the providing and working of this the 
Guild may yet do a great and important work. 

From the Notes of the same educationist it can 
also be gathered that instruction will more and more be 
given to girls. It is said that “parents are not en- 
thusiastic about their girls receiving primary education 
on its own account, but welcome it when combined 
with useful industrial training.’”’ As a help for the 
future he sees the desirability of each little country 
school being so constructed and so arranged that 
a female teacher, capable of instructing both in the 
ordinary branches of education and in industrial work, 
should be employed. With hope he looks forward to 
the attainment of this through the Training Class for 
female teachers which Miss Smith has started in 
Kalimpong. “I do not see,’ he says, “any reason 
why the Mission should not receive some special assist- 
ance from the special Imperial allotments for primary 
and female education towards the improvement of such 
schools of this type as already exist, and the starting of 
new schools on these lines, both by way of recurring 
grants and building grants.’ In this direction one 
can see the brightest of possibilities for the future. 
Oppositions to the educational uplift of womanhood 
will thereby pass away, and the mothers of future 
generations be placed in positions where influence for 
good must increasingly tell. 

Of the gradual extension of the beneficent work 
which has been done by Hospital and Dispensary there 
can be little ground for doubt. The time for anything 
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like prejudice against it has long since passed away, 
and when it is remembered that this side of the work 
appeals to many whom the spoken message of the 
Gospel might not touch, its ever-increasing usefulness 
may confidently be foretold. Exactly what may be the 
future lines of development it may not be altogether 
possible to say. The work of the Charteris Hospital 
is certain to grow, and Dispensaries throughout the 
country districts are equally certain to be increased. 
It may be that Government, as in the case of Pedong 
and Fagu Bazaar, will prefer to have Dispensaries under 
its own control. In smaller and less important centres 
the Catechist-Compounder will be the man best fitted 
to do such medical work as may be required, and from 
the Charteris Hospital, for some time to come, will go 
forth young men who have been trained to do this work. 

It is perhaps much more difficult to forecast the 
future of the industrial side of the Mission. For some 
time it may be expected to increase and to prove itself 
one of the most important adjuncts to more direct 
Mission work. Under different economic conditions 
it may be that the industry will become one of the 
district, rather than of the Guild Mission. When a 
large number of the people have learned the industry, 
and parents may be expected to be able to teach it to 
their children, one can understand how it might be 
possible for them to purchase in the Kalimpong Bazaar 
the requisite materials for the work, and do it for 
themselves. One can see, too, how the finished product 
might be sold in the ordinary way in the shops of 
Kalimpong, or passed on by middlemen to be disposed 
of in the great commercial centres. Religious instruc- 
tion, which has hitherto gone on side by side with the 
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industrial, might not thereby be secured ; but should 
the time ever come when the Industries shall have 
passed out of the hands of the Mission, Christian 
instruction may still be calculated upon as having 
been so widely diffused that it too will descend from 
one generation to another. In the Duars something 
will almost certainly be done to guide and improve the 
manufacture of Mechi silk. With primitive loom and 
with primitive methods of rearing the silk-worm much 
in the way of good results has been arrived at. With 
more technical instruction in the art of weaving and 
producing the silk, and with increased facilities for 
disposing of the work when completed, much in the way 
of betterment for both the social and material life of the 
people might still be attained. In some such way will 
the Guild Mission in the future seek to help the people, 
and in some such way will the industrial help the 
religious side of Mission work. 

Of the future of the great work which is being carried 
on in connection with the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes, 
it would be unwise to dogmatize. That the cottages 
will continue to increase, and that the good work which 
is being done there, on its religious, educational, and 
industrial sides, will continue to develop may be con- 
fidently expected. Not a few are inclined to echo the 
question of Lord Carmichael as to the future of the 
Homes when Dr. Graham is no longer able to direct 
and inspire. From every point of view it is fervently 
to be hoped that that day is far distant. What is 
certain is, that the lead which has been given by him 
in the doing of this good work will be followed in other 
parts of India, until there is no Anglo-Indian child in 
that great Empire uncared for or unhelped. The day 
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might come when the children for whom the St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes now exist will have received 
so much of uplift that special care for them as a class 
will be no longer needed. For some considerable time, 
agencies such as those which are now at work will be 
requisite for the betterment of some of India’s rising 
generations. Although a time might come when the 
Anglo-Indian child would no longer require help, other 
sons and daughters of India in all likelihood will. For 
many years the good work which Dr. Graham has begun 
will be continued in some form or another. To future 
generations of the peoples of India, governing that 
great land perhaps without the help of any one from 
the West, the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes will always 
serve as a reminder of much that has been done, under 
British rule, to help the helpless, and perhaps will form 
a model for such work as still requires to be done for 
the rising generation. 

It may not be forgotten that conditions of life, at 
present entirely undreamt of, may arise in the Guild 
District in the course of the next few years. It may 
even be conceived that under these much of this forecast 
of the future will have to be modified, if not entirely 
changed. Even now there is a prospect that the 
Kalimpong of a few years hence will be very different 
from what it is to-day. Across the Ganges, at the point 
in the journey to Kalimpong where that great river has 
to be crossed by a slow-moving ferry-boat, a great 
railway bridge is being built. Up the Teesta Valley 
a railway from Siliguri is being constructed. It is 
calculated that when these have been finished and put 
into use it will be possible for the inhabitants of Calcutta 
to spend a week-end at Kalimpong. In any case, part 
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of the present Guild District is almost certain to be one 
of the most sought-after hill-stations of India. In 
respect of climate it 1s preferred by some to Darjeeling, 
and in point of scenery it 1s scarcely to be surpassed. 
Before very long the hillsides outside Kalimpong may 
be covered over with comfortable bungalows and sur- 
rounded by beautiful gardens. The work of the crofter, 
which is now confined to the raising of such crops as 
will maintain him in life, may be changed into that of the 
market-gardener, and the shops in the street of Kalim- 
pong, which now display articles of food and clothing 
that appeal only to the native of India, may well be 
found to contain the familiar products of the West. 
The English-speaking congregation which worships 
within the walls of the Macfarlane Memorial Church, 
and which is now made up of Mission-workers and 
the children from the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes, 
may largely be composed of Calcutta merchants or 
Government officials. With a motor-car service ply- 
ing regularly from the Teesta Bridge, up the steep 
road to Kalimpong, and out into the country, as 
required, there is no saying what the developments of 
the future may be. They are certain to be very great, 
and to have a most important bearing upon the whole 
lite and work of the Guild Missron. 

Looking more deeply into the future, we may 
anticipate two very important effects of the Guild 
Mission. On the one hand its work is not at all 
unlikely to merge with a great measure of advantage 
into that of a great Indian Church. Nearly all who 
are working at present in India, as missionaries, look 
forward to the time when the dominant religious force 
will be a Christian Church, organized and carried on by 
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the Indians themselves. With a view to bringing this 
about, Indian pastors and teachers are being more and 
more encouraged to take their places alongside of 
missionaries and other workers from the West. Meet- 
ings of General Assembly, such as those which the 
present writer had the privilege of attending in Allaha- 
bad, in connection with the recently-formed Union of 
the seven Presbyterian Churches in Northern India, tell 
how helpful Indian pastors and catechists and teachers 
can be. They even indicate that in such Moderators 
of Assembly as Rajah Sir Harnam Singh and such 
speakers as Dr. Datta, India is already quite able to 
supply to the Indian Church its own prominent office- 
bearers. Almost nothing is more certain than that there 
will come a day when Western missionary and Western 
help of any kind will be very little required. But come 
when that day may, it will be found that both by the 
training and the initial help to the Church which have 
been given in and through the Guild Mission, and above 
all by the able men who have been raised up to do the 
work, an unmistakable contribution will have been made 
to the strength of the Indian Church. The determining 
and directing forces in connection with the continued 
flow of the River of Divine Grace may have changed, 
but the effects of the guidance and direction which were 
given by the Guild, in earlier days, never can be for- 
gotten. In the far future of the Indian Church, it is 
not at all unlikely that work such as that which the 
Guild and its Missionaries have done during the past 
twenty-five years will be regarded in the same light as 
that in which the work of St. Columba and St. Kentigern 
is now looked upon by a grateful Church in Scotland. 
On the other hand, lands which have long been 
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regarded as “‘closed’”’ are certain to be opened. For 
twenty-five years the Guild Mission has been at work 
on the confines of Bhutan, Nepaul, and Tibet. To- 
day it can scarcely be said that these have been entered 
into. Happily the passing of the years has not been 
without a certain measure of hope. At the present 
time it looks as if Bhutan were really opening her own 
doors. Readers of Dr. Graham’s book will remember 
how, in one of his last chapters, entitled “‘ Handing on 
the Torch,” he tells of a humble effort on the part of 
the native Christian Church, in 1892, to carry the Gospel 
into that land. Little could be more touching than 
the way in which Sukhman, one of the very best of the 
Guild Catechists, offered himself for this pioneer work, 
and died of cholera just when he was about to start. 
To Jitman and Karnabir, who had arranged to accom- 
pany him, the work at that time was entrusted. More 
recently it has been carried on from Thoday, a station 
just within the western frontier of Bhutan. Through 
all this the Guild had been knocking at the door. 
Full of encouragement is now the fact that under the 
influence of Rajah Ugyen Dorji, the present Prime 
Minister of Bhutan, arrangements are being made 
whereby twenty-five young lads from Bhutan will be 
taught at the Kalimpong Training Institution and 
housed in the Robertson Hostel. It can hardly be 
expected that they will return to their native land 
without knowing something of the Christian life, or 
without being in a position to tell their fellow-country- 
men something with regard to it. More significant still 
is a bit of information contained in a recent issue of 
the Eastern Himalayan News: ‘‘ Arrangements have 
been made,”’ says this paper, “‘ with the Prime Minister 
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to the Maharajah of Bhutan by which schools will be 
opened on his estates in Bhutan. For this work of 
opening one of the closed lands for Christian education, 
two boys in the Training College at Kalimpong have been 
chosen. One of them, Ugyen Tsiring, is a Bhutia by 
birth, and though his parents are Buddhist, was sent 
to Kalimpong for his education. Some years ago he 
became a Christian; and for the last three years he 
has taught in the school at Kalimpong and done very 
good work. His companion, Dawa Namgye, is a 
Lepcha, belonging to Sikkim, who recently completed 
his training as a teacher. They were dedicated for 
their work at a special service conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Sutherland before setting out on their nine days’ 
journey to their new heme.” Since this information 
was published a letter of thanks for the teachers has 
been received from the Maharajah of Bhutan. Facts 
like these speak for themselves. They remind us of 
the way in which the vision which Dr. Graham 
once had of Bhutan with a bright rainbow spanning 
all its dark clouds, is coming to be realized. Perhaps 
Nepaul at the present time is showing little sign of 
yielding to the influence of the Gospel, and it may 
be that Tibet is in some respects still a sealed land. 
It can hardly be thought that all the coming and 
going that is now taking place between Kalimpong 
with its Christian influences on the one hand, and 
these closed lands with their effete forms of worship 
on the other hand, can be ultimately without some 
result. The coming and the going may be only on the 
part of the Nepalese and the Tibetans. As they carry 
back with them to their own lands some impressions of 
the Truth which they have received, it can scarcely be 
RI 
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that it will tell in vain. The waters of the Streams of 
Divine Grace have been for twenty-five years beating 
as against a rock, but it has to be remembered 
that ‘* the waters wear the stones,’ and that time is on 
the side of every influence that makes for good. Sooner 
than many expect, and in ways that perhaps few have 
anticipated, these Himalayan lands will be “ full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.”’ 
With devout thankfulness Guildsmen and Guilds- 
women can remember the way by which they have been 
led to help the flow of the River of Divine Grace; ' 
with increased assurance they may feel that “‘it 1s great, 
and there is no other greatness, to make some nook of 
God's creation a little fruitfuller, better, more worthy 
of God”; with added emphasis may they also hear 
through all this the call to further and still better effort. 


Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us 


range, 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of 
change. 


Thro’ the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day : 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 
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| Men's Women’s Grants a ee = 
Year.| Contribu- | Contribu- | (including icy 
tions. tions. Medical). Fund! 
£s. a| £ s ail £ sd.) £ 5s. a. 
1889 | 688 11 9 | ae ne 
1890 | 550 Ir 3 ats rs 
1891 | 649 2 5 ae 76 6 I os 
662 5 §, 217 16 2)154 7 6 a4 
3 6! 282 o 8] 175 11 6 it 
12 3: 43214 1! 20016 § 65 
18 1! 460 10 5: 263 1 8 
B 10 456 13 9, 290 7 OO: ; 
12 7 698 3 3) 306 o 2 | a 
6 7] 579 13 1 | 322 12 Io ie 
12 7/ 521 3 7/312 3 4| 274 6 8 
2 1 554 8 1 | 322 18 8; 107 3 7 
6 I 574 16 1 | 429 I 11; 127 18 6 
4 6; 75t 8 ir} 421 12 7 | 127 18 6 
7 10!1 707 14 10; 437 16 11 | 153 2 2 
13 7 | 686 17 11} 457 15 6/ 127 18 6 
12 2/ 792 18 §! 575 12 5} 127 18 6 
17 21/1 748 19 1! 739 1610! 280 5 2 
4 2, 887 4 8 . 923 2 o| 127 18 6 
3 9] 1018 2 8 | 578 19 4) 337 3 0 
3 2} 1092 15 2] 573 12 6] 191 3 0 
17 10} 1089 3 0O| 578 17 10} 392 16 1 
4 11 | 1137 13 1% | 665 2 8 | 29614 7 
17 O07; 1225 711} 655 0 31! 337 3 0 
5 1 | 1148 Oo 5 | 676 13 11 | 307 3 0 
1 In India. 
12 i 4a | é 
Year.| Baptized Christians. 9 3 a 
a | 6 |] 3 
O WY) WN 
1889 569 5 7 240 
1890 666 7 II 340 
1891 925, Io 17 518 
1892 1190 13 32 957 
1893 1219 13} 3t | 749 
1894 | 1290 15 | 3% | 935 
1895 1384 15 | 32 | 949 
1896 1386 13 33 792 
1897 1381 13, | 37 | 933 
1898 1465 14 2 880 
1899 1619 17 | 35 | 993 
Kalimpong. Duars. 
1900 1521 366 17 37 903 
IQOI 1494 453 2U 40 | IOII 
1go2 1602 519 20 41 1018 
1903 1676 643 18 39 | 1178 
1904 1759 719 1g 40 | 1179 
1905 2701 24 37. | 1110 
1906 IQI4 980 26 41 1073 
1907 1976 1147 26 43 1273 
1908 2018 1412 26 40 | 1052 
1909 2062 1662 28 55 1021 
1910 2193 1795 3 74 | 1169 
IQII 2191 2014 33 79 1367 
Igt2 2255 2300 34 80 1535 
1QT3 2337 2530 34 80 1608 
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GUILD MISSION STATISTICS 











8 Indians’ 
Gonibe Contribu- 
tions.1 tions." 
4 s. a. 

74 8 1 
28 11 0, 23 4 
32:12 2 | 2: 5 
79 9 4] 23 10 
71 I 3; 19 4 
58 12 11 14 O 
2713 6/ 23 6 
34 16 =F 24 14 I 
22 3 1 | 22 11 
11115 7 | 34 17 
44 3 9; 29 18 
37 16 8: 31 4 
70 9 6, 29 1 
36 5 6); 29 91 
30 7 5} 20 g1 
46 311 22 14 
33 7 11 | 22 16 
33 15 3] 20 4 
74 6 2) 67 13 
7912 6} 77 2 
96 7 5j| 57 3 
107 11 6) 53 4 
105 I 2] 54 10 
90 16 2] 65 I 
104 I of 68 3 
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Hospital Statistics. 


In- 
patients. 


292 
298 
323 
472 
471 
338 
331 
350 
539 
547 


Out- 


patients. 


Opera- 
tions. 





Contribu- 
tions for 
Specific 

Purposes.! 
4 s. a. 
15 3 8 
17 4 § 
56 10 7 
7I 3 °=¢«5 
22 3 10 
4210 7 
65 3 2 
68 15 1 
14 4 6 

I2I 3 7 
120 16 10 

164 12 3 

355 7 2 
59 3 8 
52 12 0 

103 8 8 

I0og 11 7 

132 17. 6 
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CATECHISTS AND TEACHERS SUPPORTED BY BRANCHES AND 
INDIVIDUALS, I914 


Kalimpong Division. 








. | Annual By whom maintained or 
Name. | Race. | Station. | Salary. | eecicted. 
| 7 te 
Rev. Dyongshi (ord.) . Lepcha Sitong 24 Uddingston Branch. 
' Rev. Namthak (ord.) . | » , Kalimpong | 24 Native Church. 
| oo i ‘ ‘ ; | - Mangwa {| 24 St. Paul’s Branch, Leith. 
' Chhoong. : 3 4 - Lolay | 24 Barony Branch, Glasgow. 
_ Chhiring ' Nepali Dolapchen | 38 | St. Andrew's Colonial Homes 
Branch. 
Ingu. ; ‘ - | Lepcha Byong 24 St. Matthew's Branch, Edin. 
relia es : ‘ : : “4 . meeee 24 | eeu ee : 
nambo ; ‘ ey | Thoday 20 Cambusnethan Branch. : 
Megbar Singh . . . Nepali Bam 24 | St. Boswells Sheree ational 
Missionary nion 
Tyangdo . ‘ -. Lepcha  Goru Bathan_ . 24 St. George’s Branch, Edin. 
Namchay . ; ‘ ; Samalbong .- 20 Cambuslang. 
Abirman : : | Nepali Pedong | 20 ag ston. 
Dingbu ., Lepcha Nimbong | 24 : Srechen’s Edinburgh. 
apne Philemon | Nepah Gielle 21 | Coltness Branch 
Chhoda ‘ : 5; 3 Bhutan 20 Native Church. 
Golung. : : ‘ is ' Mungzhing : 18 Clydebank Branches. 
Takzan. | Lepcha . Sitong Native Church. 
' 





J. L. Clarke is cashier; Buddhe Singh is clerk; Nokcho is colporteur, supported by tle 
National Bible Society of Scotland. 


Duars Division. 











. | . ' Annual | }3y whom maintained or 
3 . Name. : Race. | Station. Salary. eek | 
Nee dee = ae gt ion Seta ts se es ee | 
| L >& 

Rev. Naiman chap Nagpuri Toonbari 28 o , West Church W. G., Aber- 

(ord.). : : deen. 

Eleazar. .. .  Uraon | Dam Dim 23 10 | Portobello Branches. | 
| Nirdoz . ‘ ; : ‘4 Matelli 18 10 Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Alston, - 
| | Crieff. | 

Athanasius . ; . Nagpuri Nagrakata 24 0 London Branches. : 

Yusaph. : : '  Banarhat 16 o | Grange Branch, Edinburgh. | 

Harish Chandr . . Mechi = Madari Hat . 17 10 | Forfar Branch. . 
| Marcus. , Uraon Hasimara ' 15 0 : Cadzow Branch. 
| Mahal Singh : .  Mechi | Dhantali 20 0 RR. Davidson, Esq., Mein- | 

| glass, Duars. | 
| Nayan Sings a a5 Kampagari | 12 35 | Wishaw. 
| lee : a 53 | Mahakalguri 14 10 ~=St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh. | 
_ Raja Singh . , , 3 | Chok Choka 10 O Hamilton. 
Masihdas . . E Uraon | Kalchini 14 10 West St. Giles, Edinburgh. 
Harkbir ‘ . Paharia | Kampaguri , 10 0 | is 
(Teacher) | | 
Mrs. Naiman : .  Uraon | Toonbari 4 0 
(Teacher) 
| Parbhaos . ; ~' Mechi - Dantali 8 o 
Sukaru. ; , ‘ | ss Mahakalguri | 8 o ! 


Four other teachers conduct night schools. 
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The following TEACHERS have been specially supported : 


Akol . . Mangwa School . Markinch (Y.M.G. and W.G.). 
Daotengen Nimbong School . St. Bernard’s Branch, Edinburgh. 
Durung . Mungzhing School Dalziel Parish, South Dalziel, and 
St. Andrew’s (Dalziel) Branches. 
Joseph Posil ay Tron Branch, Edinburgh. 
Taukay  . Goru Bathan | a 
Chhana =. Kumai 


Three Colporteurs—Supported by National Bible Society, Calcutta 
Bible Auxiliary, and English Congregation, Kalimpong 


Orphan children in connection with the Mission are also supported 
by the scholars in the following Sunday Schools: Whiteinch, Glen- 


boig, and Mayfield (Edin.) Tibetan children are supported by 
“M. and M.”’ Paisley. 
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ST. ANDREW’S COLONIAL HOME STATISTICS 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN RESIDENCE ON 31ST DECEMBER 
OF EACH YEAR 























In residence on Septem- 
ber 24, 1913 


24th 
1900. | 1901. | 1902. | 1903. | 1904. | 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1908. | Ig0g. | 1910. | 1911. | 1912. | Sept. 
1913. 
9 28 74 | 104 | 137 | 158 | 188 | 208 | 271 | 277 | 304 | 342 | 411 | 451 
aac Mg SN Mat Mal eet seo Sete et 
Total number of children received since the beginning of 
the Homes : : 719 
Number who have died since the beginning . 20 
Number who have left since the beginning . 248 268 
45! 
RELATIVE PROPORTION OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
; Beate In Resid 
Received from Beginning. Left. so4th Sentence cass: 
Boys 453, 63.0% . 187 266, 59°0% 
Girls 266, 37.0% . ; ; SI 185, 41°0¥ 
ECCLESIASTICAL CONNECTION OF CHILDREN 
Ds : 
a | & il anes 
a 5 G4 | 43 
S > ce | 8S @ f : 
Hn 7 as & 3 2 Vv on} 
"A = oY v's, = a ° 
cs Oy Se | AR a © o 
Total from beginning . | 351 | 283 | 41 17 25 2 719 
| 
| 


223 |179| 25 | 4] 19 | © | 451 


i a ee 
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PROVINCES FROM WHICH THE CHILDREN CAME 




















Total | In Residence on 
from Be- | 24th September 

ginning. | 1913. 

| 

Bengal , 298 164 

which Calcutta) 160 84 

Assam : : 161 127 
United Provinces . 76 42 
Behar, Ch. Nagpur and ‘Orissa - | 56 | 33 . 
Madras 2 | 42 | 35 

Central Provinces , | 22) 14 
Bombay . ; 22 17 | 
Beluchistan . a 7 I | 
Burma 9 7 | 
Central India 6 O 7 
Panjab a 7 
Kashmir | ol O | 
Tibet . , . a4 a 4 3 | 
Hyderabad . , . 2 O 

Ceylon , 2 O 

Sind . , I O 

Malay States I I 

Andaman Islands I | O 





OCCUPATION OF PARENTS OF CHILDREN RECEIVED 


Commercial and Industrial Employees i “296 
Railway and Port Employees. . 102 
Government Employees and Pensioners . 46 
Soldiers, Sailors, and Police ; ; . 44 
Doctors, Solicitors, and Missionarics . | 22 
Nurses and Housekeepers . , , : . qi 
Miscellaneous . . , ; 29 
No occupation . ; . 18 
Unknown . : . 147 
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PARTICULARS OF CHILDREN WHO HAVE LEFT 


Withdrawn by guardians before their education was 
completed . 
To other schools 


To work in India— 


Ny 
Ce 


Railway service 
Mercantile situations (2 girls 
Enlisted in Army . 
Madras Lighthouse service 
Government Agricultural Department 
. Cinchona 
Motoring (Chauffeurs) 
Tea Garden Assistants 
Mission work (girls) 
Teachers (girls) 
Nursery nurses 
Telegraphs 
Slate Quarry 
Compounder (girl) . 
Apprentice draughtsman 
To House work . 
Students, Sibpur College 
Sabour and Cawnpore Agricultural 
Colleges , . ; ; 
Military Medical College » 2 


ene = NH me BH WH OW BM && A 


39 


tO 


39 


To work out of India— 


Training Ship Southampion, Hull. . 21 
New Zealand, Farm work, boys 20 \ 
= . 28 
Domestic service, girls 8 f 
Australia, Farm work . 
United States, Farm work, I boy and I gi 
South Africa, with parents 


Mm N NH 


Manila, with parents ; 
Britain, with parents or guardians . ; . 10 
Britain, Technical College, Glasgow 2. “l 


93 
18 


7 i 


66 
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KALIMPONG 


MONTHLY CASH ABSTRACT 























Receipts 
‘Transactions. | Amount t ‘Total. hens 
Government Grants -—— | Ks. a p. | Rs. a pz 
Lace : 125 0 0O | 
Miscellaneous | 20 0 O 
Carving . 45. O° 0% 
Weaving 75 9 Of | 
-| 265 O OO. 
Scholarship— | 
Lace Oo oO | 
Carving . I oO | 
6 0 O 
_ Goods Sold— 
Lace 452 1 6 
Miscellaneous 395 0 3 
Carving. 165 0 9 
Weaving 139 9 6 
II5I 12 0O 
Materials— 
Lace Oo 4 O 
Miscellaneous I2 I5 Oo 
Carving . 
Weaving 3 0 O 
: 16 3 0O 
Tuition— 
Lace 5 0 O 
5 0 O 
Donation— 
Weaving 30 O O 
-| 30 0 0 
Sundries— 
Lace ‘ I 12 0O 
Miscellaneous I I0 Oo 
3 6 Oo 
Lace— 
Outfit 614 6 
614 6 
Literature I 15 0O 
I I5 Oo 
Poultry Supply 22 14 O 
22 14 O 
Miscellaneous Advances . 428 oO Oo 
- —| 428 0 O 
Total Receipts : 1937 0 6 
Additional cash balance ‘Of last mouth 256 0 5 


GRAND TOTAL as per Account 
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INDUSTRIES 


FOR May 1914 


| 
| 





























Expenditure 
| : - Transactions. D  Aimount. 
' Scholarship— ks. a 
Lace ; : 31 +O 
Miscellaneous . | 42 11 
Carving . . | 147 14 
Weaving 53 10 
Salaries, Wages— 
Lace Oe, “3 
Miscellaneous | 176 1 
Carving . . | 136 4 
Weaving . | 52 +0 
1 
Materials— | 
Miscellaneous . | 72 15 
Carving . -| 4 0 
Weaving | 55 8 
I aaa 
Workers— | 
Lace ; | 161 II 
Miscellaneous . | 164 15 
Weaving 75 4 
Branch Schools— 
Lace , 226 15 
Miscellaneous Ig Il 
Sundries— 
Lace -| 53 4 
Miscellaneous . | 16 Io 
Carving . -i 2 5 
Weaving -| 5 4 
Outfit— | 
Lace -| 101% 3 
Education , 6 Io 
Accessories— | 
Carving . oe mS 
| 
Literature 6 3 
Poultry Supply | 0 2 6 
Miscellaneous Advances 317 12 
317 12 Oo 
Weaving House Repairs | 8 6 
\——- - 2 8 6 
Total Expenditures 12028 9 3 
Additional cash balance in hand . 164 7 8 


nt ee | | 


GRAND TOTAL as Pee Account 
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— 


Countries 


INDEX 


Charteris, Rev. Dr. A. H.— 

Early influence in the develop- 
ment of the Guild Mission, 
21-25 

Continued help in carrying on 
the Mission, 223-224 


Charteris, Mrs.— 


Help to the Guild Mission, as 
President of the Woman’s 
Guild, 231 

Colonial Homes (St. Andrew’s)— 

Origin, 103-109 

Cottages, 110-112 

Educational and other buildings, 
II2-115 

Benefactors, -110-114 

Statistics (see Appendix), 
116 

Organization, 117, 118 

Religious and social life, 118-120 

Results of training, 120, 121 

Future possibilities, 238 


115, 


Conferences associated with the 


beginnings of the Guild 
Mission— 

Edinburgh, 22 

Glasgow, 22, 23 

Galashiels, 25 

Kirkcaldy, 25-27 

adjoining 
District— 

Assam, 35, 38, 97 

Bhutan, 35-38, 242, 243 

Cooch Behar, 35 

Nepaul, 35, 38, 243 

Sikkim (British), 35 

Sikkim (Independent), 35, 126, 
178 

Tibet, 35, 38, 54, 58, 142-147, 
243 


the Guild 


Darjeeling Mission— 


Beginnings, 10-12 


257 


Duars— 


District and people, 40-43 

Mission work begun, 82-84 

Ordained missionary ministers, 
84-86 

Services at tea-gardens, 87-89 

Work among tea-garden coolies, 
89, 90 ) 

Native Mechi population, 43, 91, 
152, 153 

Guild Mission Stations, 91-99 

Jagat Singh, ordained missionary, 
95-102 

Future developments, 235, 236 


Education— 


Normal School, Darjeeling, 14, 15 

Mission Schools, 57-78 

Duars Schools, 82, 93-98 

Work at St. Andrew’s Colonial 
Homes, I12-115 

Anglo-Hindi School, 160 

Girls’ School and Hostels, 162- 
169, 187 

Training Institution, 125-134 

Christian literature, 169 

Training of female teachers, 236 

Future developments, 235-236 


Graham, Rev. John Anderson, D.D., 


C.I.E.— 

Early life and training, 208 

Offer to serve as Guild Missionary, 
24, 25 

Ordination, 28-31 

Marriage, 31 

Arrival at Kalimpong, 32 

Letter to the Young Men of the 
Guild, 27 

Visitation in the Guild District, 
65-80 | 

Securing a Missionary Minister 
for the Duars, 83 


258 


Grahain, Rev. J. A. (contd.)— 

Founder of St. Andrew’s Colonial 
Homes, 103-105 

Influence as Missionary, 209-216 

Honours conferred upon him, 215 


Graham, Mrs.— 


Early Christian work, 31 

Early efforts at Kalimpong on 
behalf of female education, 162 

Early efforts at Kalimpong on be- 
half of medical work, 134, 171 

Founder of Kalimpong  indus- 
tries, 193 

Influence at Kalimpong, 216-218 


Guild Mission— 


Antecedents, 6-20 

Beginnings, 22-27 

District, 35-46 

Parishes, 49-80 

Growth and development, 81-157 
Evangelistic work, 47-102 

Social work, 103-123 
Educational work, 158-169 
Medical work, 170-189 

Industrial work, 190-205 


Gya Mission, 6-10 


Helpers (in India)— 
Scottish Universities’ Mission, 
125-134 
Woman's Guild, 134-138 
Voluntary workers, 138-142 
Missionaries to Tibetans, 142-147 
Wealthy Indians, 147-148 
Rajah Ugyen Dorji, 147 
Rajah’s sister, 147 
Rat Bahadur Ramchandra 
Mintri, 148 
Europeans, 148-151 
Temporary Missionaries, 151-154 
Indian Government, 155-157 


Helpers (in Great Britain)— 


Guildsmen and Guildswomen, 
221-222 

Office-bearers and prominent 
workers of Young Men’s Guild, 
223-230 

Office-bearers of the Woman’s 
Guild, 230-232 


Industries at Kalimpong— 
Details regarding, 195, 200-203 
Silk culture, 191-193 

Knitting and crochet, 193 
Poultry rearing, 193, 194 

Lace making, 194, 195 
embroidery, 196 
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Industries at Kalimpong (contd.)— 


Weaving, 196-198 ° 
Carpentry and wood-carving, 199 
Tailoring, 200 

luture developments, 237, 238 


Kim and his Kin, 103-123 


Who they are, 106, 107 

Why they should be cared for, 
107-109 

How Dr. Graham is seeking to 
care for them, 109-120 

What are the results, 120-123 


Macfarlane, Rev. William, M.A.— 


Missionary at Gya, 8-10 

Work at Darjeeling and Kalim- 
pong, 10-16 

Founder of Scottish Universities’ 
Mission, 18, 126 

His death, 18, 127 


Medical work— 


Temporary hospital at Kalim- 
pong, 134, 172 

Charteris Hospital, 136, 147, 
172-189 

Dispensary at Pedong, 175, 178 

Dispensary at Nimbong, 182 

Dispensary at Thoday, 183 

Dispensary at Teesta Bazaar, 187 

Annual Reports, 173-187 

Gifts to Hospital, 135-138, 183, 
184, 186, 187 

Extension work, 237 


Mela, Christian, 203-205 
Missionaries and Mission Helpers— 


Anderson, Rev. John, 12 
Archibald, Cuthbert, 139 
Cameron Lees, Mr. A. P. S., 139, 


199 

Campbell, Mr. D., ro 

Clark, Rev. Alex., 8 

Graham, Rev. J. A., D.D. See 
Graham 

Kilgour, Rev. Dr., 169 

Kinghorn, Mr. H. J. C., M.A., 128, 
157 

Macara, Rev. John, 128, 143, 145 

Macdonald, Dr. W. R., 176-180 

Macfarlane, Rev. Wm. See Mac- 
farlane 

M‘Kaig, Dr. Andrew, 180-184 

M‘ Kean, Rev. W. G., 53, 128 

Mackenzie, Rev. Evan, 56-60, 64, 
142-147, 169, 199 

MacLean, Rev. Lachlan, 86 

Macmichael, Rev. D., 70, 84, 85 
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Missionaries and Mission Helpers 


(contd.)— 

Milne, Rev. Peter, 85-102 

Ponder, Dr. C. F., 136, 172-176 

Roberts, Dr. Digby, 184-187 

Sutherland, Rev. Dr. W. S., 16-20, 
32, 38, 81, 126-134 

Taylor, Rev. T. Edward, 40, 70, 
85, 128 

Turnbull, Rev. Archibald, 16, 
126, 169 

Wright, Mr. J. W. Innes, 154 


Missionaries (Lady) and Helpers— 


Beatty, Nurse Constance, 137, 183 

Brodie, Nurse Elizabeth, 137, 185 

Butcher, Dr., 183 

Cameron Lees, Mrs., 139, 198 

Campbell, Mrs. D., ro 

Campbell, Nurse Jeannie, 137, 
176, 184-186 

Chambers, Nurse Ella, 137, 183 

Cousins, Dr., 186, 187 

Crawford, Mrs., D.C.S., 139, 201 

Crawford, Miss, 198 

Duncan, Nurse Cecy, 183 

Fleming, Miss Maggie, 139 

Fowle, Miss, 139 

Higginson, Miss, 162 

Kerr, Miss Jean, 139, 198 

Korb, Gladys, 195, 198 

Korb, Winnifred, 198 

Macfarlane, Miss, 11 

M'‘Isaac, Miss Peggie, 139 

M‘Kean, Mrs., 139, 150 

Mackenzie, Mrs. Evan, 139, 144, 
146 

Nicoll, Miss, D.C.S., 139, 140 

Owen, Mrs., 139 

Ponder, Nurse Annie, 137,174,176 

Scott, Hon. Mary H., D.C.S., 58, 
139, 140-142, 166-168 

Smith, Miss Edith, 137, 164, 236 

Spottiswoode, Miss Farquhar, 
139, 198 

Spottiswoode, Miss Violet, 139, 
198 

Sutherland, Mrs., 129, 132 

Waugh, Miss, 137, 162-164 


Missionaries (Indian)— 


Abirman, 61 
Buddimaya, 162, 164 
Chhiring, 59 

Chhoong, 65 

Dingbu, 73, 74 
Durung, 72 

Dyongshi, 15, 62, 77-80 
Eleazar, 91 


Missionaries (Indian) (contd.)— 


Ganga Prashad Pradham, 12, 17, 
169 

Golung, 72 

Gora, 57 

Harkbir, 95 

Ingu, 66-69, 80 

Jagat Singh, 91, 95-102 

Jangabir, 12, 13 

Lakshman Singh, 12 

Mahal Singh, 99 

Megbar Singh, 57 

Naiman, 82, 91, 97 

Namthak, 15, 62 

Nandu, 93 

Nayan Singh, 95, 97 

Ongden, 62, 79 

Sukhman, 12, 13, 16, 242 

Takzan, 79 

Taukay, 71 

Tyangdo, 71 

Yen Singh, 71 

Yusaph, 89 


Mission Stations— 


Alagarah, 59, 60 
Balkha, 96, 98 

Bam, 19, 57 

Byong, 66-69, 80 
Chhobo, 19, 56, 57 
Chok Choka, 95 
Dhantali, 98 
Dolopchen, 59 

Goru Bathan, 37, 40, 69, 70 
Hasimara, 90 

Kalchini, 90 
Kamakagurl, 94 

Lolay, 65 

Mahakalguri, 92 
Mangwa, 17, 18, 19, 77 
Mungzhing, 19, 72 
Matelli, g1 

Mongpo, 19, 150 
Nimbong, 72-74, 182 
Oodlibari, 91 

Pedong, 58, 61, 144, 175 
Pemling, 18, 74 
Pudung, 19, 65 

Sitong, 17, 18, 19, 77-80 
Sunathong, 17, 18, 19 
Toonbari, gI 


Purdie, James (Secretary to Dr. 


Graham), 218, 219 


Tibetan Mission— 


Beginnings: a Pioneer Mission 
Band, 143 
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Tibetan Mission (contd.)— | Universities’ Mission— 
Mission House, 54 Planted in Independent Sikkim, 
Itineration, 58 18, 126 
Work in a Tibetan Home, 60 Headquarters at Temi, 53 
Rev. E. Mackenzie, Tibetan Training Institution, 126-134 
Missionary, 142-145 Progress of the work, 127-133 
Progress of the work, 145-146 Mission Press, 126, 169 


Future possibilities, 235 


THE END 
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